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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ARMOUEK OF ACHILLES. 


THE armour made for Achilles by 
Hephaestus was of course enchanted, 
and could not be pierced. Homer tells 
us this, although he lays no great stress 
on it. It was apparently the gold, in 
itself the most permeable of the metals 
composing it,! in which the magic virtue 
lay (χρυσὸς yap ἐρύκακε, δῶρα θεοῖο 1]. 
20. 208). But it has not, as far as I 
am aware, been noticed that the suit 
of armour lent by Achilles to Patroclus 
and captured by Hector was also en- 
chanted. Patroclus cannot be killed 
until he is stripped of it by Apollo, and 
when Hector, clothed in it, meets 
Achilles, Achilles can only kill him by 
finding an interstice in it (Il. 22. 320 f.). 
The fact of its being enchanted and 
impermeable provides a much more 
satisfactory motive for Achilles’ con- 
sentment to lend it, than that which 
Homer uses, 1.6. that Patroclus would 
be taken for Achilles. Patroclus would 
be perfectly safe while wearing it, un- 
less of course he disobeyed Achilles’ 
behest not to advance into the domain 
of the city god Apollo whom Achilles 
dreaded, and with cause, as he killed 
Achilles himself too at the end. 

What is the previous history of this 





1 I trust this statement is correct, for other- 
wise they will begin using gold for plating 
battleships, e¢ ce sera le comble. In the greaves 
(which had no gold in them) it is the tin which 
protects—the most expensive metal next to 
gold (Il. 21. 592). 
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suit of armour? The answer is evident. 
As Achilles says, in speaking of it to his 
mother (1]. 18. 83), it was given to Peleus 
by the gods on the occasion of her wed- 
ding (cf. Il. 17. 195). He calls the arms 
πελώρια, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι. All the gods 
(11. 24. 62) are said to haveattended this 
wedding, but it is a remarkable fact that 
only three gifts are mentioned. These 
three gifts were, according to the story 
quoted by Eustathius? the armour given 
by Hephaestus, the horses given by 
Poseidon, and the spear (the πηλιάς 
μελίη) given by Chiron. Apollodorus 
(III. 13, 5) omits the armour. The 
Pindar Scholiast (Pyth. III. 167) omits 
the spear, and substitutes for the armour 
a knife as the gift of Hephaestus.* 

If I am not mistaken, the genuine 
and original legend is that which I first 
cite. There the armour, spear, and 
horses are the three enchanted gifts 
which Achilles had with him at Troy, 
and which, even more than his personal 





2 I am sorry to say I have mislaid the refer- 
ence to Eustathius, but I am certain the passage 
is there, as I read it there myself recently. In 
another passage (p. 1090, 43) Eustathius states 
that Poseidon gave the horses, Hephaestus the 
armour and a sword, Nereus salt, καὶ ἄλλος 
ἄλλο τι. Ihave no access to the Homer Scholia. 

3 According to Aristophanes (Clouds, 1062, 
where see the Scholia), the knife was given to 
Peleus on another occasion. It is worthy of 
remark that if in the passage of Pindar we take 
κρόνου παῖδας strictly, Pindar also had heard of 
three gifts. 
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prowess, made him such an essential 
ally in the war. The scene of the pre- 
sentation of the gifts was depicted on 
the chest of Kypselos, and Pausanias’ 
description of it is as follows (v. Ig. 7): 
This scene had no inscriptions, so the 
interpretation was guesswork. There 
were first a man and woman lying to- 
gether on a couch in a cave; in front of 
the cave were four female attendants 
making preparations fora feast. Then 
a Centaur. Then (presumably two) 
bigae with women standing erect in 
each. The horses have gold wings, and 
a male figure is handing a suit of armour 
to one of the women. This figure is 
recognisable as being Hephaestus, as he 
is weak on his legs, and has an atten- 
dant behind him carrying tongs. The 
rest of the frieze does not seem to be 
connected. Pausanias says the women 
in the chariots are supposed to be 
Nereids. She who is receiving the 
armour is Thetis. I think it more 
probable that the recumbent figures are 
Peleus and Thetis. The cave is Thetis’ 
proper residence (Il. 24. 83). Circe (see 
below) did not according to Homer 
live in a cave, though it is very remark- 
able that Eustathius commenting on 
this passage says she did. The banquet 
is their wedding banquet. Chiron was no 
doubt carrying the πηλιάς μελίη to pre- 
sent it. The magic pair of horses is also 
about to be presented, the other pair 
being that of Poseidon himself, who 
apparently is not present. The armour is 
being handed by Hephaestus to one of 
the Nereids on Thetis’ new chariot to be 
presented along with it. However we 
interpret the scene, the three gifts are 
there. The scene takes place of course 
on the occasion of the wedding and in the 
sea,’ but as everything had to be inter- 
preted according to Homer, the man 
and woman reclining are Ulysses and 
Circe, the presentation of the armour is 
supposed to take place in the Troad after 
the death of Patroclus (ταῦτα eis τὴν 
Ilatpoxdov τελευτὴν ἔχειν τεκμαίρονται), 
and the awkward presence of Chiron is 
thus accounted for: ‘They say as 
regards the Centaur that Chiron, who 
had by this time departed this life, and 


1 Peleus wedded Thetis at her home, and 
drove her home to Phthia on this chariot 
(Pherecydes Fr. 16). 





was held worthy to be the associate of 
the gods, had come to offer some con- 
solation to Achilles in his mourning.’ 

The three gifts were all of course— 
as gifts of the gods (or of fairies) always 
are—enchanted. We have seen how 
Homer has to accept this quality of the 
armour in his account of the deaths of 
Patroclus and Hector. Mr. Lang has 
somewhere pointed out with legitimate 
pride that he has detected a blunder in 
Homer which had never occurred to 
any ingenious German of the other 
school. As Achilles’ armour fitted Pa- 
troclus, so Patroclus’s armour would 
have fitted Achilles, who had nothing 
to do but to put it on instead of the 
lost one. Achilles, however, required 
not an ordinary suit of armour, but 
another magic one. 

The immortal horses with their wings, 
like those of Pelops also given by 
Poseidon, and the miraculous power of 
speech, are enchanted too. Homer, it 
is true, does not give them wings, and 
only makes Xanthus speak once, but 
this is in accordance with his principle 
(of which I will speak below) of sup- 
pressing enchantments as far as possible. 
It is probable that in the legend they 
both commonly talked. 

The spear (the πηλιάς μελίη) is cer- 
tainly an enchanted weapon. It even, 
if I mistake not, had a proper name, 
and is the oldest literary ancestor of 
Durindana, Excalibur, etc. Its name 
was Ithyption (Il. 21. 169). This bears 
every appearance of not being an adjec- 
tive, but a proper name, and ancient 
commentators felt this, for they say 
(see Eustathius ad /.) that its forming 
the genitive in ὦ proves it not to be a 
proper name—a rule impossible to es- 
tablish. The quantity of the vowel is 
due to metrical reasons. It had no 
doubt the power, among others, of 
flying back of itself to its master. Homer, 
who is not sparing of the marvellous 
when gods intervene, makes Athene 
bring it back (Il. 22. 276). Its name 
must mean straight-flyer, but Homer 
has been obliged entirely to discard 
this virtue, while retaining its piercing 
power. In fact, it repeatedly misses 1ts 
aim, and Achilles, whatever his other 
qualities, is by no means represented as 
a safe shot. Why he should be made 
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to miss Asteropaeus! (Il. 21. 172) is a 
mystery to me, but he had to miss 
Aeneas, for if the spear had hit him it 
would have killed him, in defiance of 
tradition. In the final duel with Hector, 
Homer encounters a problem very like 
that of the famous enchanted hound and 
enchanted fox of which Rabelais makes 
such fun. MHector’s armour is en- 
chanted, and so is the spear. Achilles 
therefore has to miss him to begin 
with, and then kill him at close quarters 
by finding an interstice in the armour. 
It is its magic virtue? which makes 
the spear of such unique value, not its 
great size or weight, as anyone could 
have made a heavier one. It has in 
Homer the additional virtue of serving 
only its master, and so it was not lent 
to Patroclus along with the armour 
and horses; but I am a little doubtful 
if this is primitive, although the shield 
of Ajax, etc., are parallels. It is obvious 
that it could not in any case have been 
lent to Patroclus, as he would have 
killed Hector with it (if he hit him), 
and so brought the poem to an un- 
timely conclusion. 

The number of the enchanted gifts 
(three) is significant, for here we reach the 
Marchen, in which the fairy gifts are 
always three. No doubt the lending 
and loss of the armour, so essential 
a part of the Iliad, were not part 
of the original Marchen, but they 


1 In this passage ἰθυπτίων is so very inappro- 
priate as an epithet, that Zenodotus wished 
to alter it. It now appears to me that the 
fact of Asteropaeus being the son of a River 
points to some modification here, and that in 
Homer’s original the spear was aimed at 
Scamander himself. 

2 Another magic quality it had (ignored by 
Homer) was that wounds inflicted by it were 
incurable—z.e., it was magically poisoned. I 
should add that it is obvious (and this certainly 
will not escape Mr. Lang) that Achilles, after 
killing Hector, had two enchanted (ἡφαιστό- 
Teuxta) suits of armour, the old and the new, so 
that Ulysses and Ajax might have had one 
apiece. I think this rather indicates that the 
story of the contest for the armour is older than 
that of its loss, replacement, and recovery. 
Thetis is represented as the ἀγωνοθέτης in this 
contest with Neoptolemus (whose very name 
betrays his comparatively recent origin). This 
is her proper position as regards a suit of 
armour given to herself on her wedding, lent to 
her son, and reverting to her, less so as regards 
a suit of armour ordered by her for her son on 
an emergency. 


are older than Homer. Homer must 
have had before him a version of the 
death of Patroclus and Hector (not 
necessarily in verse) where the magic 
virtue of the armour was acknowledged 
and insisted upon, its recovery being 
as important at least as the avenging of 
Patrocius. It is this version that has 
left on the Iliad the traces 1 have 
pointed out. It is evident that the 
death of Patroclus is a copy of the 
death of Achilles himself, Euphorbus 
taking the place of Paris. Homer found 
Euphorbus in his source, and neither he 
nor the stripping of Patroclus by Apollo 
areintroduced to depreciate the prowess 
of Hector. This releases Homer from 
the charge of what I at least always 
felt to be shabby treatment of his great 
Trojan hero. 

In dealing with the whole story, 
Homer has avoided, as far as possible, 
magic and enchantments. I have no 
doubt his sources supplied material 
enough for a poem like the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso.’ If he admits any miracles, 
they must be done by the gods, by 
rational beings, and not by magic and 
fairies. I am, of course, thinking of the 
Iliad, but even in the Odyssey which 
gives such a field for marvels, they are 
comparatively few. Circe is not a 
witch, but a δεινὴ Geos. This coincides 
with his general humanising spirit, and 
it was, indeed, Mr. Murray’s study of 
Homer’s restraint and expurgation in 
other matters which suggested this 
paper to me. It would lead me too far 
afield (especially as I write with few 
books to consult) to deal with all the 
other magic in the tale of Troy, but 
there are abundant traces of it. Troy 
itself was an enchanted city, and could 
not be taken without Achilles’ help. 
Troy could not be taken until Paris was 
killed first. Paris was enchanted, and 
could not be killed except by the magic 
poison of Philoctetes’ arrows. (As Mr. 
Murray writes to me, ‘ the magic would 
do, but it worked better with a little 
poison.’*) There is no allusion to all 


3 Or, perhaps, one should rather say that 
magic poison was more certain death than 
ordinary poison. It would be doubly repulsive 
to Homer, as poison (Murray, Gr. £pic, p. 148) 
and as magic. 
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these matters in Homer, but they are 
no doubt older than he is, and relics of 
what he discarded as barbarous or 
childish elements in the tale. One quite 
understands why Homer did not under- 


take the Ilioupersis, in which all these 
matters, which seemed to him ignoble, 
were essential. 


W. R. PATON. 
Samos, Turkey. 


ANOTHER MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGE IN THE OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS. 


In the September number of the 
Classical Review I attempted to show 
that vv. 227-235 had never been cor- 
rectly explained. On the preceding 
page (vv. 198-199) there is another pas- 
sage which has also, in my opinion, 
been completely misunderstood : 

τέλει yap, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽’ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. 

The verb ἀφῇ does not signify remit, 
or omit (as interpreted by all commen- 
tators), but emit. The poet is not 
thinking of the remission, or omission, 
of some indefinite thing (τι), but of the 
‘emission ’ of certain definite things, of 
the ἄφεσις βελῶν of the dread Ares, who 
forms the subject of the whole ode: 
“Apea τὸν warepov, who introduces the 
song, and of whom the Chorus sing to 
the end. The elders pray that this 
destructive god, who has invaded their 
land, be turned back again—away to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, so that 
the harassed people may not be ἐντὸς 
Sex\oav—either to the Atlantic on the 
west (ἐς μέγαν θάλαμον ᾿Αμφιτρίτης), or 
to his own wild haunts of Thrace on 
the east (és τὸν Θρήκιον κλύδωνα), where 
he is especially worshipped nace ties 
καὶ βροτολουγός . . . τιμᾶσθαι δὲ ὑπὸ 
Θράκων μάλιστα, Eudoc. Aug. Violarium 
5). Not a day passes that this βροτο- 
Aouyos does not shower his missiles on 
the helpless Thebans ; and if he begins 
to send his arrows in the morning, the 
missiles come all day long: 

βέλη yap εἴ tw’ ἐξαφῇ, 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. 
Cf. Libanius 3. 248 ταῦτα ἐλθεῖν ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ 
τὰ βέλη. Hence it is Ares, the De- 
stroyer, that must be banished from the 
realm, or destroyed himself—rov ... ὦ 
Ζεῦ πάτερ, ὑπὸ σῷ φθίσον κεραυνῷ. It 
is these κῆλα θεοῖο, and these alone, 


"Apns (Aesch. Cho. 161). 


that the poet has in mind in vv. 198- 
199 (ἡ κῆλα δεινὰ ἔχουσα, τουτέστι βέλη 
Eudoc. Aug. Viol. 572). When the 
angry Apollo showered his missiles on 
the offending Achaeans before Troy, 
there was no cessation for nine days: 
ἐννῆμαρ ἀνὰ στρατὸν @XETO κῆλα θεοῖο 
(11. ἘΣ 53); ; but the arrows of Ares ἐπ᾽ 
ἣμαρ ἔρχεται (‘every day,’ or ‘ the live- 
long day’). And Ares shoots arrows, 
as ἘΠῚ as Apollo: βέλη ‘eae nen) 
Cp. Ag. 510 
ἰάπτων μηκέτ᾽ εἰς ἡμᾶς βέλη. And as 
long as the Destroyer remains, the 
defenceless people cannot get ὑπὲκ 
βελῶν (Il. 4. 465), whereas they are safe 
ἕως ἔξω βέλους εἰσίν (Plut. Pomp. 78). 

For two thousand years βέλη ἀφιέναι 
was the commonest expression for hurl- 
ing javelins (= ῥίπτειν) and discharging 
arrows (ΞΞ τοξεύειν) ; but the form ἐξα- 
φιέναι is not rare; and it is just such a 
compound that Sophocles would be 
likely to use (cp. ἐπεγκαλῶν in 227): 
Polyaenus 8. 23. 5 βέλη καὶ σφενδόνας 
ἐξαφιέντα, Polybius ΤΟ. 12. 4 ἐξαφίησι, 
Io. 39. I ἐξαφιείς, Zonaras 15. 27 ἐξα- 
φῆκαν, Josephus, De Bello Jud. 2. 613 
ἐξαφῆκεν, 4. 372 ἐξηφίετο. The com- 
pound ἐπαφιέναι occurs even more fre- 
quently: Herodian 1. 15.3 and 1. 15. 5; 
Arrian, Cyn. I. 15. 3 ἐπαφιεὶς τὰ βέλη; 
Heliodorus 9. 1; Polybius 3. 69. 11 and 
10. 39. 3; Philostratus 6. 27, Libanius 
3. 389, Theophrastus, HP. 8) 7. 
ἐπαφιᾶσιν, Manasses, Arist. and Kallith. 
1. 60 and 8. το ἂν... βέλεμνον ἐπαφεθῆ, 
Zonaras 18. 12. 

The expression ταῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται 
would most naturally convey to the 
Greek who knew his poets the idea 
‘these come daily’ (or ‘the livelong 
day’). Cp. Nonnus 42. 165 ἦμαρ ἐπ᾽ 
ἦμαρ, Anthol. Gr. 3.1. 322 ἦμαρ ἐπ᾽ 
ἣμαρ πρὸς ζόφον ἐρχομένων, Theocritus, 
Idyll. 17. 96 ἐπ᾽ ἅμαρ ἕκαστον, Epigr. 2 
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ἐπ’ ἦμαρ ae... ἱκνεῖται, Od. το. 80 
éEjuap ... πλέομεν, Eur. Phoen. 401 ἐπ’ 
Fuap εἶχον, El. 425 ἕν γ᾽ ἐπ’ ἦμαρ, Dio 
Cass. 51. 22 ἐπὶ πολλὰς ἡμέρας. 

It does not seem to me probable 
that Sophocles would have broken off 
abruptly at Θρήκιον κλύδωνα to interject 
the irrelevant τελεῖν yap xré (Hermann’s 
suggestion adopted by Jebb), and then 
have begun again even more abruptly 
with τόν, ὦ πυρφόρων ... νέμων. Of 
the various interpretations of the MSS. 
τέλει Jebb “ had for some time been dis- 
posed to acquiesce in Elmsley’s as the 
least strained.’ Of the many explana- 
tions of the passage and the dozen 
emendations, more or less, all seem to 


me totally inadequate. No scholar 
feels thoroughly satisfied with τέλει, 
which is declared to be ‘ clearly wrong’ 
by Schneidewin-Nauck, who approve 
of Arndt’s substitution of dei. But in 
Bodl. Barocc. 66 we find 7é\n—merely 
a corruption of βέλη, which could not 
stand when ἐξ was divorced from ἀφῇ 
and married to tw’ in such a manner 
as to generate a new subject for the 
verb of the subordinate clause (τινεξ 
becoming τινυξ). Arndt’s ἀεί is already 
in the text, substantially, in the words 
ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. 
J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnatz. 


THE USE OF ‘ITALUS’ AND“ ROMANUS’ IN 
LATIN LITERATURE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO VIRGIL. 


My purpose is briefly to examine the 
use of the adjectives [talus and Romanus 
in Latin literature to see if any evidence 
can be found as to the attitude of the 
writers towards the position and the 
functions of Italy and Rome respec- 
tively. It will appear that Virgil and 
Horace are the first and the only 
authors, except perhaps Julius Caesar, 
who conceived of Italy as other than 
an appanage of Rome, and who by 
their use of language tried to rouse a 
regard for the value of the indepen- 
dent personality of Italy. Though, as 
has often been noted, nearly all the 
great writers of Latin were provincials, 
born, and in boyhood reared, in small 
country towns, their works manifest 
no trace of sympathy with that co- 
ordination of national and local pat- 
riotism which is recognised to-day as 
one of the vital elements in the spiritual 
life of a people. 

From the beginning of the Roman 
conquest of Italy, local patriotism in 
the conquered tribes was undermined 
by the desire to be reckoned among the 
conquerors. In the sphere of art only 
one indigenous form, namely satire, 
had strength enough to persist; native 
painting and sculpture were displaced 
by exotic productions coming from the 
capital. Thus early arose a disastrous 
craving for that wrbanitas in action and 


speech which could not be acquired 
except in Rome (Cic. Brut. 171). It is 
part of Virgil’s greatness that he de- 
plored the spirit which accepted foreign 
importations in place of native growths, 
and saw the value of the spontaneous 
rustic mummeries (G. 2. 385). 

The Calabrian Ennius was the first 
writer who accepted without hesitation 
the Roman estimate of the provincials : 
‘Nos sumu’ Romani qui fuimus ante 
Rudini’ (Amn. 371; cp. A. 169 ‘ciues 
Romani tunc facti sunt Campani”’). 
In his fragments we find often Romana 
quuentus for the army, but Jtalus seems 
not to occur. Once (A. 467) he makes 
a distinction: ‘qui rem Romanam 
Latiumque augescere uoltis.. In A. 
276 he has one of those enumerations 
of tribal names in which Virgil delights : 
‘ Marsa manus, Peligna cohors, Vestina 
uirum uis.’ In Tragic and in Comic 
writers [talus does not seem to occur, 
but the nature of their topics makes 
this not surprising. Plautus, when he 
refers (Most. 770) to his birthplace in 
Umbria, Sarsina, distinguished as the 
last town in Italy proper that so late 
as 266 B.c. offered opposition to Rome, 
seeks merely the occasion for a pun; 
he also scoffs at Praenestine idiom in 
Trin. 609, though in Trim. 545 he 
praises the ‘Campanum genus’ for 
endurance. The first to feel that the 
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Italian cities had a value in themselves 
seems to have been that stern opponent 
of all foreign influences, Cato the cen- 
sor, for according to Nepos (Cato, 3. 3) 
the Second and Third Books of the 
Origines told ‘unde quaeque ciuitas orta 
sit Italica.’ 

With the strong sympathy for the 
Italian provincials shown by the 
Gracchi in their political proposals we 
have not here anything to do, for the 
word Jtalus does not seem to occur in 
the remains of their speeches. But it 
is surprising that the vehement nation- 
alist Lucilius, whose external proven- 
ance even subjected him, after the pub- 
lication of the First Book of his Satirves, 
to the law of Pennus which banished 
peregrint from Rome, should have used 
the name Italus only once, though 
Romanus occurs several times. Varro, in 
the De Re rustica, has occasion to speak 
of Italia and the Itali some four times, 
but in each case the terms are used in 
a strictly geographical sense with refer- 
ence to facts of agriculture. Lucretius 
seems to use the poetical word Romulidae 
once (4. 687); Romant once in the 
ordinary wide significance for the whole 
of Italy (1. 41), but he also once bya 
poetic licence uses Italae gentes, as it 
seems, for all Italy including Rome 
(I. 119). Catullus uses Italus in the 
widest sense in his first poem addressed 
to Nepos, Romanus never. The use 
made by Sallust is peculiar; in the 
Jugurtha c. 21 he speaks of togati mean- 
ing Roman citizens, in c. 26 he calls 
them Italici, and also negotiatores. Here 
we seem to be upon the way to the 
Virgilian use of Italus. 

The standpoint of Cicero is interest- 
ing. Although he was sneered at for 
being a peregrinus (Pro Sulla 22 ff.) and 
allows by implication that to be so 
called is contumelia, this native of 
Arpinum early sold his birthright and 
became in heart and soul a Roman of 
the Romans. For him Rome is the 
“domus uirtutis imperi et dignitatis’ 
(De or. I. 196); cp. ib. 105 ‘Roma 
domicilium imperi et gloriae,’ the ‘lux 
orbis terrarum et arx omnium gentium’ 
(Cat. 4. 11); ‘Roma in tterris nihil 
melius,’ he says (De nat. deor. 3. 21). 
Any distinction between Rome and 
Italy is rare. Though in the De or. 


3. 43 (date of action 91 B.c.) Crassus 
confesses ‘nostri [that is, the Romans] 
minus student litteris quam Latini,’ he 
goes on to boast that the most un- 
educated native Roman easily sur- 
passes ‘litteratissimum togatorum 
omnium, Q. Valerium Soranum, leni- 
tate uocis atque ipso oris pressu et 
sono.’ This recalls the complacency 
with which the Romans claimed that 
their accent was superior to the best of 
provincial speech (Brutus, 171, etc.). In 
De har. resp. 19 Cicero couples Itali 
and Latini together: ‘nec numero 
Hispanos nec robore Gallos nec calli- 
ditate Poenos nec artibus Graecos nec 
denique hoc ipso huius gentis ac terrae 
domestico natiuoque sensu Italos ipsos 
ac Latinos sed pietate ac religione.. . 
omnis gentis nationesque superauimus.’ 

Julius Caesar, in this as in so many 
other matters, was a wise innovator. 
Suiting the character of the legislator 
who widened the bounds of Italia 
by including the Transpadane region, 
Caesar in his Commentaries uses /talia 
where other writers would almost cer- 
tainly have used Roma, 6.5. B. G. 6.1.3, 
‘magni interesse . ad opinionem 
Galliae existimans tantas uideri Italiae 
facultates uti)... Ὁ ΟΣ WC? te aes 
6. 3; 9. 4; 35. I (‘debere eos Italiae 
totius auctoritatem sequi’; a remark- 
able phrase). Noteworthy are B.C. 3. 
12. 2. [se] ‘neque 5101 iudicium sump- 
turos contra atque omnis Italia popu- 
lusque Romanus iudicauisset,’ and 3. 
57. 4: ‘quod si fecisset, quietem Italiae, 
pacem prouinciarum, salutem imperi 
uni omnes acceptam relaturos.’ The 
spirit of these phrases is different from 
that of the framer of the Agrarian 
Law in 63 B.c. who provided: ‘ quae in 
municipia quasque in colonias dece- 
muiri uelint, deducant colonos quos 
uelint et iis agros assignent quibus in 
locis uelint’ (Cic. Leg. Agr. 1.6). Julius 
Caesar, we may be certain, would on 
many grounds have disapproved of the 
action of Augustus in assigning to his 
veterans after Actium the territory of 
Cremona and Mantua because they had 
been neutral in the civil war. 

In Virgil we find no longer an indiffer- 
ence to provincial life or contempt for 
it; instead there is a passionate insist- 
ence that life in the country is the best 
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for man. Though Rome was ‘rerum 
pulcherrima’ (G. 2. 534), yet in word 
and in deed Virgil preferred ‘diuini 
gloria ruris. He cared little for the 
cheap wit of the smart cockneys who 
uttered the scoff: ‘nostri sic rure 
loquontur’ (Servius on Ecl. 3. 2). His 
love for Rome, greater and wiser than 
their petty pride, comprehended in its 
scope not mere the material city on 
the Tiber, but the idealised centre of 
righteousness and justice for the whole 
world. 

It is in the cunning juxtaposition of the 
two potent ideas of the majesty of Rome 
and the glory of Italy that his originality 
in this matter lies. Hehad early vowed 
that his triumphs in poetry should be 
laid at the feet of his native Mantua 
(G. 3. τὸ ff.), though they were to be 
gained by singing the songs of Ascra 
‘Romana per oppida’ (6. 2.176). That 
is commonly the order of the emphasis ; 
so the inheritance of Iulus is to be 
‘regnum Italiae Romanaque tellus’ 
(A. 4. 275). Henceforth the whole, Italy, 
is to be greater than the part, Rome. 
At Actium, you should note, it was an 
Italian host that Augustus led to battle 
(A. 8.678); the shield of Aeneas por- 
trayed ‘res Italas Romanorumque tri- 
umphos’ (7b. 626). The most striking 
phrase of all is one that, as far as I know, 
no writer had been so catholic as to use 
(ib. 715) ‘dis Italis uotum immortale 
sacrabat.’ Henceforward it would not 
be necessary to go up to the temples in 
the chief city to pray, for the hour was 
come when gods should not be restricted 
to one local habitation, but should be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth as the 
protectors of a whole land. 

Evidence for one element of this com- 
bination, his love for Rome, is not hard 
to find. He heaps up epithets for her 
beloved ‘alta moenia’ (A. 1. 7) in A. 12. 
168, G. 2.534, A. 4. 781, 7. 603; Cul. 360; 
her very stones to him were dear. But 
his deepest feelings are for Italy; as 
Aeneas says, ‘hic amor, haec patria 
est’ (A. 4.396). No other land can vie 
with her in goodness (G. 2. 136 ff.); in 
Italy was set that earlier time of Eden, 
Age of Gold (A. 8. 319 ff.) It is to be 
noted that even then Italy, in the poet’s 
eyes, had many of the advantages that 
were to mark the return of the Age of 


Gold (οὐ. G. 2. 151-4 with E. 4. 21-24). 
When the Trojans first saw ‘humilem 
Italiam,’ the triple iteration of the name 


(A. 3. 523) shows the elation that the 


poet also felt as he pictured to himself 
the scene. I need not speak of the fer- 
vent patriotism shown in the sonorous 
lists of towns and tribes (¢.g., A. 6.773 ff., 
7. 631 ff., 710-716, 10. 165 ff., etc.) that 
were as musical to the poet as his lists 
of Lowland and Highland warriors to 
Sir Walter Scott, or of places and 
streams of England to the Elizabethans, 
Drayton or Brown of Tavistock. 

The emphasis is unmistakable with 
which Virgil dwelt on the contribution 
of the Italian element to the greatness 
of Rome; thus Anchises predicts to 
Aeneas (A. 6. 757) ‘qui maneant Itala 
de gentenepotes’; 7b. 762 ‘Silviusprimus 
ad auras | aetherias Jtalo commixtussan- 
guine surget’; 7. 643, and above all 
in 12. 826, where the bargain is made 
for peace on terms of perfect equality ; 
‘sit Romana potens [tala uirtute pro- 

ago.’ 

Tibullus and Propertius, it need hardly 
be remarked, manifest no such marks of 
statesmanship. In Tibullus the idea 
represented by Italus does not occur; 
in Propertius (1.22.4) there is use of 
Italia, but no emphasis; in 4. I. 34-5 
there is a weak imitation of Virgil: ‘Itala 
per Graios orgia ferre choros.’ 

The use made by Horace of the words 
Italus and Romanus is not perfectly pre- 
cise, but there seem to be enough 
instances to show that he was conscious 
that behind what appeared there lurked 
serious elements, that it was not possible 
to use the term Roma for Italia without 
the use affecting the ideas.’ It may 
safely be inferred that he did not use 
Italus only as an equivalent of the 
narrower word in such lines as ‘si quid 
abest Italis abiudicat armis’ (Epp. τ. 18. 
57; ‘res Italasarmistuteris’ (Εῥ. 2. 1.2); 
‘artes . . . per quas Latinum nomen et 
Italae | creuere uires’ (Od. 4. 15. 13); 
cf. further Od. 2.7. 43 4. 4. 43 3. 2. 403 
3.30533 Epp. 3. 1229; Sat. 1. 6.35 ; 





1 It is of interest that Scotsmen who protest 
against the use of ‘ England’ instead of ‘ Britain,’ 
and Germans who dislike ‘ Prussia’ being used 
as if it applied to all Germany, might draw some 
support from the deliberate purism of Virgil and 
Horace in the use of ‘ Italia.’ 
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Car. S. 66. But just as even perfervid 
Scots must speak of the English lan- 
guage, so Romanus is the word applied 
by Horace in literary matters, ¢.g., Epp. 
ε τ 50,5 202043511: 7 Oda aes- 

In Livy Italia is used in its geo- 
graphical sense only; the comprehen- 
sive word for the country which is 
charged with emotional connotation is 
Roma. This was not unnatural in a 
writer of anti-democratic bias whose 
sympathies were with the nobles of the 
city and the policy of centralisation 
which the Senate had upheld. Probably 
for the same reason Tacitus regards 
Rome as the focus of national life, and 
thinks more of intrigues on the Palatine 
than important social and economic 
changes in Italy—a view reflected in his 


use of the word, which is similar to 
Livy’s use. From Juvenal, the most 
thorough-going cockney in Roman 
literature, no wider social conscious- 
ness was to be expected. It is similar 
with the foreigners, Lucan, Seneca, and 
Quintilian; to Spaniards the difference 
between Rome and Italy as a name was 
unimportant. By Quintilian’s time the 
narrower name came to be almost in- 
variably used; Or. Inst. 1. 5. 56, ‘ Pollio 
deprehendit in Liuio Patauinitatem, 
licet omnia Italica pro Romanishabeam.’ 
Statius, however, seems to follow the 
usage of Virgil, preferring to use Rome 
when speaking of the city only; see 
Slo. 2/9065 5434 6. τοι (Achs yeaa 
Theb. 12. 815. 
JoHN MacINNEs. 








NOTES 


ὩΣ APAHI NHATN (Eur. Suppl. 207). 


In his enumeration of the blessings 
which the gods bestowed on man 
Euripides mentions intellect and lan- 
guage, and adds : τροφήν τε καρποῦ τῇ 
τροφῇ τ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ | σταγόνας ὑδρηλάς, 
ὡς τά γ᾽ ἐκ γαίας τρέφῃ | ἄρδη τε νηδύν. 
The fruit of Demeter is for the nourish- 
ment of man, the rain from heaven to 
nurture the fruit, and to water—what ? 
Liddell and Scott say ‘ the earth,’ since 
they define νηδύν here by gremium tel- 
luris. But both the use of the word 
and the context show that the poet is 
thinking of a human being, not of the 
soil. He conceives the καρπὸς Δήμη- 
tpos (Hipp. 138) and the σταγόνες as 
essential to the sustenance of the body. 
Both water and wheat are necessary for 
our τροφή. Cp. Fr. 892 Δήμητρος ἀκτῆς 
πώματος θ᾽ ὑδρηχόου, ἅπερ πάρεστι καὶ 
πέφυκ᾽ ἡμᾶς τρέφειν. Euripides might 
have written τρέφῃ | τρέφῃ τε ἡμᾶς in 
Suppl. 207, but he prefers to substitute 
ἄρδῃ Te νηδύν and avoid the unpleasant 
juxtaposition of τρέφῃ | τρέφῃ and a re- 
petition of τρέφειν in either the verbal 
or substantival form. True, we find 
ἄρδειν πεδίον (Xen. An. 2. 3. 13, Aesch. 
Pers. 487, 806), χθόνα (Prom. 852 
apdeves), κήπους (Hdt. 1. 181), χώρας 
(3. 117), αὐλῶνα (Nauck, Adesp. 196) ; 


but νηδύς in this sense is never used, 
either in the classical or in the later 
literature. Cp. Ar. Eq. 96, 114 νοῦν 
ἄρδειν, Lys. 384 ἄρδω σ᾽ ὅπως βλα- 
στάνῃς. The verb is used of watering 
animals as well as man: Hdt. (5+ 12 
ἦρσε τὸν ἵππον, Hom. Hymn 9. a ἵππους 
ἄρσασα, Ap. 263 ἀρδόμενοι οὐρῆες. Cp. 
an inscription found 1 in Thessaly: μαστῷ 
T(€) ἀρδεύσειν χεῖλος ἑοῖο βρέφους (Hei- 
lenic Herald, September 1909). 

The word vnovs never means γῆ, 
πεδίον, λειμῶνα, χώραν, or any part of 
them. The train of thought in ϑηῤῥί. 
205-207 is simply: wheat nourishes man, 
rain nourishes wheat; but rain has two 
uses: it is essential to the growth of 
wheat and also of man himself (directly) ; 
it is not for mere external application 
(ὕδωρ δὲ νίψαι χεῖρας) The poet has 
man in mind during the whole enumera- 
tion of benefits conferred: σύνεσιν--- 
γλῶσσαν---τροφήν (and, parenthetically, 
for the τροφή itself, yain—to nourish τά 
ἐκ γαίας and to ΡΟΣ νηδὺν τοῦ ἀνθρώ- 
πουὶ --- προβλήματα --- ἡ μαντική. All 
these constitute a not insignificant 
κατασκευὴ βίου (214). He might have 
added one more: ἤρξατο τρέφειν ὅδ᾽ 





1 Cornutus gives us a curious etymology of 
‘Zeus’: ἀπὸ τοῦ μεταδιδόναι τοῖς ζῶσι ζωτικῆς 
ἰκμάδος (Epidrome 2). 
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αἰθὴρ ἐνδιδοὺς θνητοῖς πνοάς (Fr. A despot. 
mes. A). 

The word νηδύς does not occur either 
in the Iliad, in the Homeric Hymus, or 
in the Elegiac and Iambic poets al- 
though it is found in Hesiod. In the 
Odyssey it appears only once (« 296). 
In Aeschylus it is found five times, in 
Euripides thirteen times, in Sophocles 
but once (Fr. 419). The phrase τέγξας 
ἄδιψον νηδύν in Cycl. 574 recalls apdn 
τε vndvv. Aristophanes does not use 
the word. The form νήδυια occurs in 
Homer, and νηδυόφιν in Moschus. In 
classical prose and in later Greek νηδύς 
is not rare, but never in the sense of 
gremium telluris. Cp. Hdt. 2. 84; 86; 
By 530425 Aelian, De Naik An. 1. 19; 
erie mas £75 17. 44, Aristeas, Fr. 3, 
Quint. Smyrn. 1. 256; 527; 4.66. 

ΠΕ PARRY. 


University of Cincinnati. 


SIMONIDES, FR. 68, AND A 
PRAGMENT OF LUPERCUS. 


PLUTARCH quotes this fragment thrice, 
Mor. 91 E. and 809 B. and Vit. Timol. 
253 E. In the Life of Timoleon it stands 
χρὴ πᾶσι κορυδαλλοῖς λόφον ἐγγενέσθαι, 
but in the Moralia the best MSS. have 
πάσῃσι (OF πάσαισι) κορυδαλλῆσι (or 
κορυδαλλίσι). It is not worth while 
giving the variants of the MSS. here, as 
they are of no value for the text of 
Simonides. Plutarch, as will be evident, 
quoted from memory, and memory 
going back to a prose source, where the 
saying was introduced as a well-known 
proverb; so the ionicisms of the 
one MSS. are Byzantine and value- 
ess. 

In the margin of fol. 27 verso of the 
Milan MS. Ambr. C. 126 inf. (now 859) 
is the following remarkable scholion to 
Ρ. 91 E. This MS. is the oldest ex- 
ample of the Planudean Corpus of Plu- 
tarch’s Moralia (See Wegehaupt Sitzungs- 
Ber. der Berl. Akad. 1909, p. 1030 ff.), 
and I am personally inclined to think 
that the scholion is in the hand of 
Planudes himself. It is at least in a 
hand of his date (late thirteenth century). 
I have found no other scholia of this 
nature in the portion of the MS. known 
to me, although there are a good many 
marginalia in the same hand. 


The scholion is as follows: ’Ex tod 
£’ τῶν Λουπέρκου τὰ παιδία τοὺς κορυ- 
δοὺς διώκουσι" Πλάτων ᾿ὐθυδήμῳ (2910). 
᾿Αριστοφάνης θηλυκῶς" τῆς κορυδοῦ 
καὶ κορυδὸν πρώτην ὀρνίθων (Aves 472). 
Κορυδαλλὸς καὶ (καὶ MS.) κορυδαλλή. 
᾿Αριστοτέλης O ξωικῶν: Kopvdadrav 
δύο γένη ἡ μὲν ἐπίγειος καὶ λόφον 
ἔχουσα ἡ δὲ ἀγελαία (617> 20). Ἕ;κα- 
ταῖος δ᾽. κορυδαλλῆς νεοττίαν (novum). 
Σιμωνίδης ἐν Katevyais' χρὴ κορυ- 
δαλλαῖς πάσαις ἐμφῦναι λόφον. 

I must candidly confess that until I 
came across this quotation I had never 
heard of Lupercus, and I do not know 
of any other quotation from him. He 
was, however, a grammarian of the time 
of Claudius Gothicus, and he wrote 
among other things a treatise in thirteen 
books Περὶ γενῶν or Περὶ ἀρρενικῶν καὶ 
θηλυκῶν καὶ οὐδετέρων, from which the 
above is obviously cited. It was doubt- 
less alphabetical, and the article on 
κορυδός would naturally be in the sixth 
book or thereabouts. There is no indi- 
cation at all that this scholion was one 
that had adhered from previous tradi- 
tion to the text of Plutarch, and we can 
only conclude that the writer possessed 
the whole of Lupercus. Considering 
the nature of this one article on the word 
‘lark,’ it is very regrettable that the 
MS., which existed about 1300 A.D., has 
been lost since. It is most remarkable 
that Lupercus is nowhere else quoted. 
It is, however, probable that a good 
many fragments preserved elsewhere go 
back to this source, and the discovery 
of this quotation may open an interest- 
ing field for Quellen-Kritik. Among 
earlier grammarians, Helius Dionysius 
treated the same subject extensively. 
See Eustathius, p. 1390, 48 sg. We 
cannot be sure that Lupercus quotes at 
first hand. 

Wilamowitz thinks we should restore 
to Simonides χρὴ κορυδαλλαῖς πάσαισ- 
<w> ἐμφῦναι λόφον (dactyloepitriti). 
The Karevyai are already known from 
Fragment 24. It seems obvious from 
that fragment and this that they were not 
prayers addressed directly to the Deity. 
At least I defy any modern divine tocom- 
pose a prayer introducing the phrase, 
‘ All larks must have tufts.’ It is equally 
certain that they were not Dirae. 

W. R. PATON. 

Vathy, Samos. 
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PROPERTIUS; iWecsixze: 


IN Professor Phillimore’s very inter- 
esting paper of Propertiana (C.R. xxv. 
135. 544.) the conjecture which, I take 
it, is least likely to find acceptance is 
that which would remove from this 
couplet the most picturesque and efiec- 
tive word which it contains—the epithet 
fallax. On the other hand, the pro- 
posal to read ‘ Tantaleus’ has little but 
its palaeographical ingenuity to com- 
mend it: while the elision involved in 
‘corripere ore’ is harsh and infrequent, 
—though at least one parallel (‘pomifera 
arva’) is cited from the second part 
of an Ovidian pentameter. Recent 
editors of Propertius seem to agree in 
admitting this latter emendation to the 
text. 

There is, however, yet another possi- 
bility. In MSS. of all ages the order 
of the words is so frequently deranged 
that it may be permissible here to trace 
the corruption to a displacement of the 
two words at the beginning of the 


line, and to suggest that Propertius 
wrote— 


Tantaleo fallax ore didare liquor. 


Assume that by a slip of the pen one 
copyist perverted this into ‘ Fallax Tan- 
taleo,’ etc.,—his successor, if he knew 
the metre, might well hesitate before 
perpetuating the hiatus. And just as 
the scribe of O wrote ‘Omendo tibi me 
ac meos amores’ (for ‘ commendo’ etc.) 
at Catullus (xv. 1.); so here the Pro- 
pertian scribe may have persuaded him- 
self that he saw in the ‘o’ of ‘ore’ not 
an ‘o’ at all but the common abbrevia- 
tion (9) for ‘con’ or ‘cum’—‘ Fallax 
Tantaleo orebibare liquor.’ Now ‘con- 
rebibare’ is a vox mili: but it is very 
like the word ‘ corripiare’ which stands 
in the MSS. And if the elision (in the 
vulgate) is a really serious stumbling- 
block, we might, I submit, do much 
worse than adopt the reading: 


Sisyphe, mole vaces ; taceant Ixionis orbes ; 
Tantaleo fallax ore bibare liquor. 


D. A. SLATER. 








REVIEWS 


NEUE UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER PLATON. 


Neue Uniersuchungen iiber Platon, von 
CONSTANTIN RITTER. Pp. 424. Miin- 
chen: Oskar Beck, τοῖο. Geheftet, 
M. 22. 


HERR RITTER’s Neue Untersuchungen 
comprise seven essays, most of which 
have appeared from time to time in 
German periodicals, and which deal 
with various disconnected questions 
regarding the Platonic dialogues. The 
first four offer some:remarks on passages 
in the Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, and 
Timaeus respectively; the last three 
treat of broader questions, being entitled 
as follows: (v.) ‘ Die Sprachstatistik in 
Anwendung auf Platon und Goethe,’ 
(vi.) ‘ Eidos, ἰδέα und verwandte Worter 
in den Schriften Platons,’ (vii.) ‘Die 
dem Platon und Speusippos zuge- 
schriebenen Briefe.’ 

To begin with Essay I. and the much- 
discussed passage in Sophist 244D, καὶ 


TO ἕν γε ἑνὸς Ev ὃν μόνον, Kal τοῦτο ὀνόματος 
av τὸ ἕν ὄν (T), Herr Ritter prefers the 
text of Venetus T to that of any of the 
emendations offered by Apelt, Schleier- 
macher, Ast, or Stallbaum. However, to 
meet the general objection that not τὸ ἕν 
but τὸ ὃν should be the subject of the 
sentence (though he rightly considers 
the subject to be τὸ ἕν ὃν rather than τὸ 
ὄν), he emends as follows: καὶ τὸ ὄν ye, 
ἑνὸς ὄνομα OV, καὶ τοῦτο ὄνομα ὄντος ad, 
τὸ ἕν, ὄν (1.e., τὸ ὃν is the name of τὸ ἕν, 
but τὸ ὃν itself is the name of τὸ dy). 
The same result was attained by Dr. 
Jackson previously in his emendation : 
καὶ TO OV γε, ἑνὸς ὄνομα ὄν, καὶ τούτου, 
ὀνόματος, αὖ τὸ ἕν ὄνομα. 

The εἰδῶν φίλοι of the Sophist are no 
other than Plato’s own disciples or 
friends who have misunderstood his 
‘ideas ’—so Herr Ritter would prefer- 
ably understand the references made at 
246B seg. He shrinks from the con- 
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clusion that Plato may be criticising 
his own earlier theory, because in his 
opinion (though he admits that he is 
not as familiar with the earlier as he is 
with the later dialogues) there is noth- 
ing whatever in the earlier statements 
of the theory that need give rise to the 
‘absurd’ interpretation of ‘ hyposta- 
tised’ ideas familiarised by Aristotle. 
He would follow Lotze and take the 
Ideas, even in the Phaedo and the Ke- 
public, to represent merely the ‘ Not- 
wendigkeit und Allgemeingiiltigkeit’ of 
mental judgments, the ‘ validity of uni- 
versal laws’ of which Lotze speaks. 
Though one would be perfectly ready 
to concede ‘ dasz Aristoteles kein zuver- 
lassiger Zeuge tiber Platon ist,’ and 
though the ideas of the earlier dialogues 
are not nearly as important as those of 
the later, it seems regrettable that the 
‘phantastik’ of the earlier doctrine 
should be disposed of thus summarily, 
representing, as it probably does, the 
mythical aspect of Plato’s search for 
truth (vide Stewart’s Plato’s Doctrine 
of Ideas’). 

To proceed to Essay II. and the 
discussion of the Politicus, Herr Ritter 
here avers that there is no particular 
need to seek for or to discover any 
special dialogue to complete the trilogy 
in the delineation of the philosopher, 
seeing that the true statesman and the 
philosopher are identical. While agree- 
ing that it certainly is useless to look for 
such a dialogue in the Parmenides, or the 
Philebus, or any other extant dialogue, 
one might remark that there would still 
have been room for a Philosophus, had 
Plato felt inclined to write it, since the 
Politicus is concerned chiefly with the 
discovery that the philosopher is the 
true statesman, rather than with the 
delineation of the philosopher. 

Among many interesting remarks on 
the Philebus we find a detailed discussion 
of the famous passage in 15B, in which, 
according to some, two, according to 
others, three, ἀπορίαι regarding the 
Ideal Theory are brought forward. 
Herr Ritter agrees with Gustav 
Schneider that there are three ἀπορίαι, 
a hypothesis which seems likely enough 
on linguistic grounds, inasmuch as εἶτα 
and μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο would normally in- 
troduce separate notions. According 


to Schneider the three ὠπορίαι are: 
1. ‘Are there really μονάδες of this 
kind?’ 2. ‘Is each of these μονάδες, 
deprived as they are of all γένεσις and 
ὄλεθρον, such as we believe it to be— 
i.e. separate from the world of sense ἢ 
3. ‘ How can they, being one, be dis- 
persed among the many?’ This version 
of the second ἀπορία certainly makes 
good sense, though it involves a con- 
siderable straining of the Greek, not so 
much, however, as that of others who 
desire to keep the three ἀπορίαι and 
who render μίαν ταύτην as equivalent 
to the ‘Supreme Idea,’ or ‘Idea of 
Good.’ The passage is so full of diffi- 
culty that Schneider's interpretation 
will be welcomed. 

In the short essay on the Timaeus the 
contention is, first, that the political 
introduction of the Timaeus, in which 
the results of the Republic (with some 
noticeable omissions) are summed up, 
was meant to be an artistic way of 
announcing that Plato had a political 
work in mind for his next effort, and 
that the omissions indicate that he had 
renounced his ancient faith on the 
points in question ; secondly, that the 
mysterious fourth person who is stated 
by Timaeus to be absent from the 
dialogue through illness was skilfully 
introduced so that Plato might later 
on, if necessary, attach a fourth dia- 
logue to the already planned trilogy of 
the Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates. 
This prospective fourth dialogue, Herr 
Ritter thinks, might conceivably have 
dealt with astronomy, in which case 
the sick person was probably Philolaus. 
Such an hypothesis is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

In Essay V. Herr Ritter makes a 
brave fight for ‘ Sprachstatistik ’ against 
the onslaughts of Zeller and other 
critics among his fellow-countrymen. 
Zeller’s great objection to the science 
of stylometry, that it implies a hard and 
fast routine on the part of the writer, a 
deliberate choosing of different kinds of 
phraseology for different ends, is refuted 
by a comparison with the facts of a 
language in general, where transforma- 
tions and changes, arising spontaneously 
and naturally in the course of time, can 
nevertheless be classified scientifically 
afterwards. To the many critics who 
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have caricatured ‘ Sprachstatistik’ by 
imagining the results that would be 
reached by a tabulation of the com- 
parative frequency of different words on 
several pages of a given book, our 
author replies by comparing the literary 
energy of a genius like Plato to the 
fluctuating waters of a lake, blown 
about by wind and storm. Here the 
surface of the water appears to remain 
the same, but in reality there are under- 
currents that penetrate further afield 
and unite to themselves other waters by 
which the lake is gradually renewed. 
It is not the fluctuations on the surface, 
but the actual changes in the body of 
the water that are important, and so 
the ‘ Sprachstatistiker’ gives no thought 
to the fluctuating frequency of different 
words on a page, but gives his sole 
attention to the divergence in the use 
of significant phrases and peculiarities 
of style. 

Zeller’s compromise that ‘Sprach- 
statistik’ is of secondary importance 
only, and should never be allowed to 
have weight against other more im- 
portant considerations, isshown, rightly, 
to contain a vicious circle, particularly 
in the pre-supposition that the theses 
of Zeller or others ave of greater weight 
than those of the stylometrist. 

One feels that in this essay a strong 
case has been made out for ‘ Sprach- 
statistik.’ Although it may not yet be 
accepted as a key to open the locks to 
all Platonic puzzles, it has more right 
to consideration than the various theses 
which have been the parti-fris of Zeller 
and others who despise the stylometry 
test, and had it been employed sooner 
to solve the problem of the order of the 
dialogues, a great deal of energetic 
effort in research would have been 
spared. 

In Essay VI. we have a lengthy 
inventory of the various uses of the 
words εἶδος, ἰδέα and the like through- 
out the Platonic dialogues, and for the 
inevitable tedium of this the reader is 
compensated at the close with a very 
conveniently arranged table of usages. 
According to Herr Ritter, the meaning 
of εἶδος was developed from that of 
‘external shape ’ to that of the ‘ internal 
proportion or constitution of a thing,’ 
and further, as a mean between these 


two significations, arose that of ‘ Wir- 
kungsweise,, or ‘mode of activity.’ 
From the meaning of ‘external form’ 
was originated that of ‘class concept,’ 
whence the word came to be used, as a 
matter of style, as a periphrasis (Um- 
schreibungsformel) for the thing itself, 
€.2., TO τῆς γλώττης εἶδος. Then from 
the meaning of ‘ class-concept’ it is not 
a far step to that of ‘species,’ and 
thence to that of the definition describ- 
ing the species, and finally to that of 
the ‘objective reality,’ separate from 
definition and particulars alike, the 
technical meaning which is especially 
ascribed to εἶδος and ἰδέα in Plato. 

The last essay deals with the problem 
of the authorship of the letters supposed 
to have been written by Plato to Dio- 
nysius II. of Syracuse and other men 
of note. We cannot here enter into 
the labyrinth of detail in which the 
reader becomes involved as he follows 
Herr Ritter along the paths of con- 
troversy. Suffice it to say that of the 
thirteen letters that tradition has 
ascribed to Plato the first is universally 
acknowledged to be spurious, while the 
thirteenth (in spite of Christ’s and 
Unger’s polemic and Rader’s statistics) 
is judged by Ritter to be similar, not 
merely on linguistic grounds, but on 
the evidence of its contents, as intro- 
ducing matter utterly inconsistent with 
the character of Plato. The writer of 
Letters 2, 6, and 12 is convicted of 
forgery by his over-skilful attempt to 
introduce curious details of incident, 
the truth of which is absolutely beyond 
investigation. Letters 4 and 5, though 
their tone is not unworthy of Plato, and 
though their diction does not differ 
greatly from that of Plato’s later works, 
may more probably have emanated 
from Speusippus. Letter 11 resembles 
them, but it cannot so surely be as- 
cribed to Speusippus. Letters 9 and τὸ 
(the latter very brief) cannot be defi- 
nitely declared to be spurious. Letters 
3, 7, and 8 are by far the most im- 
portant and valuable in the collection. 
Letter 3 Herr Ritter counts genuine 
against Karsten, Steinhart, and Sauppe, 
because its diction is practically the 
same as that of Plato’s later philo- 
sophical writings, and Letters 7 and 8, 
with the exception of the philosophical 
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excursus in Letter 7 (which is obvi- 
ously forged), are placed in the same 
category. 

In these essays, which deal with 
issues of rather secondary importance, 
Herr Ritter has let fall certain hints 
regarding his hopes and aims in the 
matter of Platonic interpretation. First, 
he believes that the exact meaning of 
the ‘ reality ’ ascribed to the Ideas 15 to 
be discovered by a painstaking examina- 
tion of all the individual passages in 
which εἶδος, ἰδέα, αὐτὸ 6 ἐστιν, and the 
like appear. Secondly, he holds that 
the significance of the εἴδη is gradually 
differentiated as the dialogues develop, 
for in some cases they are restricted to 


one function, in others to another 
(p. 87). Thirdly, he declares that in 
the later dialogues (those following the 
Theaetetus) there is no description of the 
Ideas that necessitates any other con- 
ception of them than ‘the objective 
basis and support of that which is re- 
presented in ἃ general conception’ 
(p. 319). For the second of these con- 
tentions Herr Ritter will find many 
English supporters, but when he comes 
to the demonstration of the third there 
will be scope for controversy. 


MARIE V. WILLIAMS. 


Huguenot College, Wellington, 
Cape Colony. 


BEITRAGE ZUR GRIECHISCHEN INSCHRIFTENKUNDE. 


Bettrage zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde. 
Von ADOLF WILHELM. (Sonder- 
schriften des dsterreichischen archao- 
logischen Institutes in Wien, Band 
VII.) Pp. vii+379. Vienna: Alfred 
Holder, 1909. M. 35. 


THE present volume, published by the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute in the 
same series as Wilhelm’s Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, 
which appeared in 1906, constitutes 
one of the most important contributions 
made to epigraphical study during 
recent years. It is not so much the 
intrinsic worth of the inscriptions which 
are published here for the first time 
that gives its value to the book, for, 
numerous as they are, most of them are 
of quite subordinate interest. It is 
rather for the wideness of the field 
over which it ranges and the variety of 
inscriptions and subjects discussed that 
the work is noteworthy, and still more 
for the accuracy, the minute study, the 
wonderful command of all the literature, 
ancient and modern, which can illumi- 
nate, or be illuminated by, the inscrip- 
tions, to which every page bears witness. 
And it has this further claim on our 
gratitude, that it gathers together be- 
tween the covers of a single volume a 
mass of material which might, and 
normally would, have formed a hundred 
short articles in a dozen different 


periodicals. For one of the chief diff- 
culties with which the epigraphist has 
to contend is the scattered nature of 
the literature with which he is called to 
deal, scattered not merely over a great 
variety of recognised archaeological or 
historical journals, but over those 
delightful, yet withal bewildering, col- 
lections of essays with which, accord- 
ing to modern custom, every great 
savant may confidently expect his 
seventieth birthday, or the jubilee of 
his teaching career, to be commemo- 
rated. Wilhelm has adopted a better 
plan, and has set an example which, we 
may hope, other scholars will follow as 
occasion arises. When so much has 
been given, it may seem ungracious to 
ask for more; yet it is hard to refrain 
from urging the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute to issue an index, on the same 
plan which is here followed, to all 
Wilhelm’s previous publications, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Urkunden 
and the Reisen in Kilikien. The task 


4s one which, in the value of the result, 


would well repay the labour involved. 
The work before us falls into two 
well-marked but unequal parts. The 
main body (pp. 1-225 and Addenda 
pp. 303-25) consists of a large collection 
of notes and comments, often loosely 
strung together or even entirely uncon- 
nected save by the fact that all deal 
with Greek inscriptions. At first sight 
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there appears to be little or no arrange- 
ment in these 227 numbered paragraphs, 
but, as the preface indicates, they are 
marshalled as far as possible in geo- 
graphical order, while in the case of 
Attica (pp. 1-104) the chronological 
sequence is in general observed: but 
frequently the order is disturbed by the 
necessity of bringing together texts 
which, though widely sundered in place 
or time, illustrate the same formulae or 
exemplify the same general truths. 
The whole Hellenic world, from Naples 
to Armenia, from Alexandria to Panti- 
capaeum, is laid under contribution. 
New inscriptions are published, old 
ones are interpreted or emended, mis- 
takes of ancient engravers or of modern 
commentators are corrected, names are 
restored to their true forms—and all 
this with a felicity, a wealth of illustra- 
tion, and a cogency of argument, which 
leave little room for doubt and excite 
only envy and admiration. To attempt 
to summarise in brief the contents of 
these teeming pages would be to court 
inevitable failure, to pick out some of 
the most interesting discussions and 
the most important conclusions would 
be but to tantalise the reader. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 229- 
299) is of a totally different character, 
consisting of a single essay upon the 
publication of official documents and 
the nature of the state archives in the 
ancient Greek world. Though he ex- 
pressly disclaims for his work finality 
or completeness, the author has given 
us in this section of the book by far the 
best and fullest account of the subject 
with which it deals, and has exposed 
many of the current errors and miscon- 
ceptions which obscure Greek practice. 
Starting from a number of decrees 
found at Athens, Delos, and Amorgos, 
which contain an order for the double 
ἀναγραφή of their contents, first on the 
Acropolis or in a sanctuary, and also in 
or in front of the Council-house, Wilhelm 
points out that in this latter case we 
have not to do with a stele of stone or 
of bronze, as in the former, nor again 
with a document of papyrus or parch- 
ment, but with a painted notice upon a 
whitened board or upon a specially pre- 
pared wall. For such ‘ white-boards’ 
a number of different names are used in 


inscriptions and literature, of which the 
most common are gavis (σανίδιονὶῚ, 
πίναξ(πινακίς, πινάκιον), δέλτος, λεύκωμα, 
and γραμματεῖον. 

There are thus three ways in which 
a record might be kept of official docu- 
ments, notably of decrees : 

(1) In every case a full and ~ exact 
copy, written upon paper or vellum, 
was deposited in the state archives. 
This step was taken as a matter of 
course, and no speciai clause authorising 
it is found in the text of decrees. 

(2) The publication of matters of 
general interest was secured by means 
of inscriptions upon boards exhibited 
in a public place—the Council-house, 
the Agora, orelsewhere. In some cases 
this record was permanent, in others 
(e.g. lists of public debtors) some items 
were removed from time to time and 
others inserted ; in most cases, however, 
the inscription was withdrawn after the 
lapse of a period necessary to secure 
the desired publicity. One advantage _ 
of this system was its economy, for, 
whereas the making and inscription of 
such a δέλτος cost, in a case from Delos 
of which we know the details, six 
drachmas, the cost of a stone stele, its 
inscription with the same text and its 
erection came to fully twenty-six times 
that amount; moreover, the same board 
might be re-used many times. It is to 
this method ‘of publication that the 
common phrase ἀναγράψαι εἰς τὰ 
δημόσιον (εἰς τὰ δημόσια γράμματα) 
refers. 

(3) Only when a decree embodied 
permanent regulations was the further 
step taken of engraving it upon stone 
and exhibiting it in some public, and 
usually sacred, place. In all such cases 
a clause is introduced expressly pro- 
viding for this ἀναγραφή upon stone. 

It is clear that the documents de- 
posited in the archives must be full and 
detailed, containing the exact terms of 
decrees as sanctioned by the assembly. 
The same was true of certain enact- 
ments published on the λευκώματα ; 
but there were others in which a mere 
précis was sufficient, and thus there 
came into being lists (which were 
found so useful that some of them were 
transferred to stone and so have sur- 
vived) of ‘ short extracts from the docu- 
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ments incorporated in the archives.’ 
But even the copy upon stone need not 
always reproduce in its entirety the 
text of a decree as passed by the people: 
it was often, especially in earlier times, 
shortened by the omission of all that 
was not essential: Thus Wilhelm makes 
the interesting and attractive suggestion 
that the words ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς ἐγένετο περὶ 
τὸν δῆμον and similar phrases which 
appear in most carly honorary decrees, 
represent a much fuller and more pre- 
cise statement of the services which had 
merited the honour bestowed, a state- 
ment which was recorded i” extenso in 
the copy of the decree retained among 
the state archives. As time went on, it 
became the custom to inscribe a larger 
part of the original upon the stone stele, 
including sometimes particulars which 
were wholly unnecessary in such a 


publication, until the enormous length 
of honorary decrees made it necessary 
to prefix a short heading indicative of 
their essential contents. 

Such, in brief, are Wilhelm’s main 
contentions, and, though in matters of 
detail his essay may require to be 
supplemented or modified in the light 
of further discoveries, there can be little 
doubt that the chief conclusions here 
reached will stand the test of future 
investigation. 

A word must be added in praise of 
the admirable index, the work of Dr. 
Otto Walter, and of the excellent illus- 
trations scattered throughout the text, 
which reflect the highest credit alike 
upon author, photographer, and pub- 
lisher. 

M. N. Top. 





RECENT TEUVUBNER TEXTS 


1. Nonni Panopolitant Dionystaca recen- 
suit ARTHURUS LupwicH. Volumen 
prius, libros i.-xxiv. continens. 
MCMIX. Volumen alterum, libros 
xxv.-xlviili. continens. Vol. I., pp. 
xxiv +500; Vol. II.,pp.556. MCMXI. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 


It has been the singular lot of Nonnus 
to provide for two editors an avowed 
refuge from the storms of politics. 
Koechly, who, as he tells us in the 
interesting preface to his text (1857), 
visited Munich in 1836 and collated the 
MS. M ‘inter caldae Arabicae pateras 
atque cerevisiae urbanae pocula... 
dum ingravescens hiemps me _ nec 
vestibus nec argento abunde instructum 
de reditu cogitare coegit,’ retired to 
Zirich in 1848 after the revolutionary 
movement at Leipzig, ‘ funestissima 
rerum nostrarum naufragia,’ to com- 
plete his work. And the Count de 
Marcellus, who edited Nonnus in the 
Didot series, bewails the fall of the 
Bourbons, and the hopeless outlook 
for the man of letters: ‘ La mythologie 
seule nous reste, inoffensive, et, pour 
ainsi dire, innocente.’ The present 
editor, however, betrays no traces of 
such political interests, but contents him- 
self with a critical edition of his author. 


OF LATE’ GREEK AUTHORS: 


Since Koechly’s time, fresh light has 
been thrown upon the text of Nonnus 
by the papyrus fragments which were 
published in the Berlin Classical Texts, 
1907. This papyrus gives the name of 
the author, which is not found in the 
Laurentian MS. (L), our chiefauthority, 
nor in Eustathius, who several times 
quotes lines from Nonnus apparently 
without knowing his name, and simi- 
larly the Etymologicum Magnum. But 
Agathias Myrinaeus and the papyrus 
know it. This points to the existence 
of two families of MSS., one followed 
by the archetype of L, the other by 
Agathias and the papyrus. All our 
MSS., Ludwich argues, are descendants 
of the first family. 

The papyrus fragments belong to 
books xiv., xv., xvi., and the MS., which 
was perhaps written in the seventh 
century, is not far removed from 
Nonnus’ own time. It was superior 
to L, as may be seen by comparing 
the two in the following places : 


xiv. 398 φιλοσταφύλῳ Pap., πολυ- 
σταφύλῳ L, 

Xiv. 437 ῥεέθροις Pap., κυπέλλοις L. 

XV. 112 ἐλαίης Pap., ᾿Αθήνης L. 

xv. 155 Γλαύκοιο Pap., Βάκχοιο L. 

XV. 114 τετάνυστο Pap., κεκόνιστο L. 
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All these readings are accepted by 
the editor. It is also noteworthy that 
these papyrus fragments in seven cases 
confirm the conjectural emendations 
of Koechly and others, and in one case 
Hermann’s assumption of a lacuna. 

This text, then, supersedes the pre- 
vious Teubner edition by Koechly, and 
the Didot. Yet in spite of the oldness 
of the text of the Didot edition, and 
the extraordinary mistakes and the 
unmetrical emendations in Marcellus’ 
notes (which are well summarised by 
Koechly), that text will still be found 
useful, on account of the analysis to 
each book which gives us a clue through 
Nonnus’ Indian jungle, as it may be 
called. It would have been a good plan 
had the present editor for once relaxed 
the austerity of the ordinary Teubner 
text, and given us a few pages of analysis 
and contents. 





2. Libanii Opera recensuit RICHARDUS 
FoERSTER. Vol. V., Declamationes, 
pp. xii+568. Vol. VI., Declama- 
tiones, pp. xili-xxi. Accedit Gregorii 
Cyprii adversus Corinthianorum 
Declamationem Libanianam Anti- 
logia, pp. 660. Vol. V.. MCMIX. ; 
Vol.VI., MCMXI. Leipzig: Teubner. 


Richard Foerster continues his 
edition of Libanius in this instalment. 
Vol. I.-1V. contain the Orations; Vol. 
V. begins the Declamations. These 
were read in the Middle Ages more 


than the Orations, and are more cor- 
rupt. Differing from Reiske, he has 
arranged them conveniently according 
to subjects, beginning with the Mytho- 
logical. It will be necessary for him 
to give in the final volume comparative 
tables of his own pagination and 
Reiske’s, else existing references will 
be hard to find in the newtext. Vol. 
VI. contains the amusing Declamatio 
Parasiti Cena Fraudati, whose horse 
ran away with him ; 


\ Μ if 4 3 9 ΄ 
(μὴ ὦφελεν ἵππου γένεσις εἰς ἀνθρώπους 
ἐλθεῖν, 5. 22) 


and the Declamations on Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, authors to whom Li- 
banius gave close attention. The 
editor has given parallel passages, a 
form of comment which is particularly 
useful in an author whose matter and 
language continually depend on the 
older classical works. 

This will long remain the standard 
text of this voluminous writer, whose 
works have been compared by one 
critic to ‘the Gedrosian Plains.’ This 
comparison is resented by the editor, 
and certainly much may be forgiven to 
Libanius for his genuine enthusiasm for 
Greek letters; as he says, οἶμαι δὲ Kat 
θεῖον ὑπεριδεῖν ἂν γάμον πρὸς Tov AOnvav 
καπνόν (i. 12), with a happy remin- 
iscence of his Odyssey. 


J. U. POWELL. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 





STUDIA PALEOGRAPHICA. 


Studia Palaeographica. By E. A. Loew. 
A contribution to the history of early 
Latin minuscule and to the dating of 
Visigothic MSS.; with seven fac- 
similes (offprint from the Sitzungs- 
berichte der kénigl. Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften). Pp. 
g2+7 plates. Munich, roto. 


Tuis monograph of an American pupil 
of the late Prof. Traube is, after Traube’s 
posthumous publications, the most 1m- 
portant contribution to Latin palaeo- 
graphy published in this century. It 
provides, amongst other things, a 


valuable clue to the dating of Spanish 
(Latin) MSS.; for Dr. Loew has 
noticed what no one had_ noticed 
before, that from the tenth century 
onward Spanish scribes wrote assibi- 
lated tz differently from ordinary +, 
bringing the letter ἡ down below the 
line in words like fortio, patior, but not 
in words like portitor, pati. Paoli, the 
Italian palaeographer, had pointed out 
a similar distinction in ‘ Beneventan’ 
(1.6. South Italian) script, the cursive 
ligature ti (like a Greek β reversed) 
being used for the assibilated sound ; 
and Mommsen, in the preface to his 
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edition of Solinus, had deduced from 
this usage a useful hint for editors of 
Latin texts, that in an Italian archetype 
assibilated #7 would not be likely to be 
written as οἵ. We now learn that 
Spanish scribes, too, distinguished the 
two sounds of #. A spelling therefore 
like porcio, pocioy suggests Frankish, 
rather than Italian or Spanish tradition. 
Dr. Loew proves his theory conclusively 
by citing practically all the extant 
Spanish MSS. Amongst other conse- 
quences which it involves 15 the 
degradation of the famous Escurial 
MS. of Isidore’s Etymologies (T. II. 
24),a MS. unluckily cited by Dr. Beer, 
in his preface to the Sijthoff facsimile, 
as a type of eighth-century writing. 
Dr. Loew shows that it can hardly be 
earlier than the tenth century, and that 
the subscription ‘hanc praesentem eram 
quae est DCCLXXI.’ (i.e. A.D. 733) has 
been transferred bodily from the original. 

A wide investigation into the methods 
of writing ἐδ in other countries besides 
Spain and Italy furnishes some inter- 
esting and hitherto unobserved traces 
of a (somewhat desultory) distinction of 
the two sounds in writing by eighth- 
century scribes. It is to be hoped that 
full details will soon be provided by the 
author himself or by some _ other 
palaeographer. Every report on an 
eighth-century minuscule Latin MS. 
should in future include this item. 

The first part of the Studia deals 
with another point of similarity between 
South Italian and Spanish MSS., their 
use of 7 longa for (1) initial 7, e.g., im, 
igitur (2) 7, @g., cujus, major. It 15 


shown that this apparent link between 
Spain and Italy is really due to inde- 
pendent following of the cursive Latin 
practice. On the graffitti of Pompeii, 
for example, we find the same employ- 
ment of ὁ longa, so that spellings like 
jam, cujus, major (so violently de- 
denounced by some purists nowadays) 
have really more ancient support than 
spellings like vos, larva. Dr. Loew 
gives full details of the rules for the use 
of 7 longa in the different scripts, less 
full in respect of Irish script than of the 
rest. He shows that in a South Italian 
MS. ius and vis cannot be confused, 
since the long form οὔ ἡ must of necessity 
be used for the initial letter; so that in 
the unique MS. of Tacitus’ Histories 
vis and not zus is indubitably the read- 
ing in Hist. IV. 48, ro. 

These two items of Mediaeval Latin 
writing, the treatment of the letter ὁ and 
of the group ἐΐ, are removed from the 
region of petty detail by Dr. Loew’s 
skilful use of them as illustrations of the 
derivation of book-script from the 
cursive script of everyday writing and 
of legal documents. His book will be 
welcome, not merely to palaeographers, 
but to the wider circle of students of 


Latin texts. 
W. M. LINpDsay. 


St. Andrews. 





1.1 must challenge his statement that z longa 
is ‘foreign to Insular MSS.’ On the contrary, 
in any Insular minuscule MS. one expects to 
find zz written like ἀξ, so that I have often sus- 
pected the by-form ΔΖ of the Irish preposition 
in to be as fictitious as the English ye for the. 





SIX ROMAN LAWS. 


Six Roman Laws. ‘Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. G. 
Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and 


Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
1 vol. 8vo. Pp. vilit176. Oxford: 
University Press. Ig1I. 6s. net. 


A Goop English commentary of the 

more important laws in the collection 

of Bruns has long been required. The 

various German articles dealing with 

them are not sufficient, and are often 
NO. CCXXIII. VOL, XXVI. 


inaccessible. In English there has 
been nothing but Wordsworth’s Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin; 
and only a few of the laws, sometimes 
only extracts from them, are there 
treated. Dr. Hardy in this useful book 
has satisfied the want. His professed 
object is limited. He wishes to make 
the laws accessible to all men who are 
reading for the Oxford School of Literae 
Humaniores, and holds that it is better 
that those who have not the time or the 
B 
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patience to read them in the original 
should become acquainted with them 
in a translation than that they should 
not read them at all. If this were his 
main object, probably a careful analysis 
would have been more useful than a 
translation; for, in the case of the more 
difficult laws at least, the frequent 
lacunae, the legal phraseology, and the 
complicated subject-matter are hardly 
less formidable in a translation than in 
the original. But the value of the book 
is much higher. Many genuine students, 
who have hitherto been repelled owing 
to the almost entire lack of assistance, 
will now be able with Dr. Hardy’s 
help to attack the pages of Bruns with 
profit. This applies in particular to 
the Lex Acilia, the Lex Agraria of Irr1, 
and the Lex Rubria. The other three 
laws with which the book deals, the 
Lex de Termessibus Majoribus, the 
Lex Municipii Tarentini, and the Lex 
Julia Municipalis, are intrinsically 
easier, and call less for a translation. 

Dr. Hardy rightly concluded that a 
mere translation was not enough, but 
that it must be supplemented by a 
commentary ; and to each law he pre- 
fixes a full introduction, and in foot- 
notes adds explanations of technical 
points. The most controversial part 
of the book is the introduction to the 
Lex Agraria, which was published last 
year as an article in the Journal of 
Philology under the title, ‘ Were the 
Lex Thoria of 118 B.c. and the Lex 
Agraria of III B.c. reactionary laws ?’ 
The title shows the point of view. Dr. 
Hardy is undoubtedly right in insisting 
that the three laws which followed the 
death of G. Gracchus were not re- 
actionary in the sense of being a 
deliberate attempt by the opponents 
of Gracchus to reverse the whole of the 
Gracchan scheme of agrarian reform. 
But he weakens his position by main- 
taining that this scheme had proved a 
failure. If, as he says, ‘the small- 
holders . . . were disillusioned . . . the 
possessors were angry and restless’; if 
‘the Gracchan scheme had failed, and 
the continuance of the restrictions 
imposed by it, the insecurities of tenure 
revealed by it, and, above all, the 
maintenance of the machinery by 
which it was to have been worked, were 


simply impediments in the way of any- 
thing like political and economical 
stability ’; then, surely, the subsequent 
laws, whether passed by the senatorial 
or by the popular side, were reactionary, 
in the sense that they abolished pro- 
visions and machinery which had been 
proved to be mischievous and useless. 
But this is not the view taken by most 
modern authorities. There is sufficient 
evidence to make almost certain, what 
is in itself probable, that the scheme 
was not a failure, but that, although 
some of the new settlers did not suc- 
ceed with their holdings, much of the 
public land did pass permanently into 
the hands of small holders. If this is 
granted, Dr. Hardy’s position becomes 
much stronger. The laws abolished 
the machinery, not because it had 
proved useless, but because it had 
finished its work. This explains too 
the first of the laws. Dr. Hardy is 
unnecessarily severe on the restriction 
placed by Tiberius Gracchus on the 
sale of the small holdings. The restric- 
tion, as he admits, was necessary at the 
moment, and it must have been in- 
tended only to be temporary. Its 
repeal, equally necessary, would not 
lead to disastrous results: it merely 
sifted out the small number of failures 
from the large number of successes. 
The Agrarian Law of G. Gracchus 
is described as ‘certainly restoring full 
judicial powers to the triumvirs in all 
matters affecting public land.’ This 
statement appears to be too strong. 
There is no positive evidence for it. 
The silence of Appian is against it. 
Still more against it is the fact that the 
commissioners, styled in the early boun- 
dary stones ‘ II Iviri agris dandis adsig- 
nandis indicandis,’ appear in the Lex 
Latina Tabulae Bantinae, the Lex 
Acilia and the Lex Agraria of III as 
‘IIIviri agris dandis adsignandis.’ It 
is also inconsistent with a suggestion 
made by Dr. Hardy that the judicial 
powers transferred in 129 from the com- 
missioners to the consuls ‘only had 
relation to the Italian communities, and 
that the inactivity, to which Appian 
says the triumvirs were reduced, is to 
be narrowed to these relations.’ If this 
is true, how can G. Gracchus, the friend 
of the Italians, have alienated the 
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Italians by removing a limitation which 
had affected them alone, and by which 
they had benefited ? 

Dr. Hardy follows Mommsen in 
translating Cicero Brut. 36 in such a 
way as to reconcile Cicero with Appian, 
and to make Spurius Thorius the author 
of the second of the three laws. The 
translation is not convincing. It is 
true that Cicero is guilty of a slight 
verbal inaccuracy in referring to the 
third law as relieving ‘ public land’ 
from the tax, since the land relieved, 
though previously public, had been 
made private by the earlier law. But 
this is nothing compared with the diffi- 
culty of making Cicero say that the 
second law repealed the legislation of 
Tiberius Gracchus by imposing a tax: 
the relief accorded to public land was 
not the imposition of a tax but the 
abolition of the commission and the 
guarantee of secure tenure. 

The introductions to the other laws 
are shorter and less controversial, per- 
haps because they were written as 
introductions, and not as articles to 
maintain a thesis. A few points may 
be noticed. Dr. Hardy has not thought 
it necessary in the Lex Acilia and the 
Lex Agraria to give the approximate 
number of letters missing in the lacunae, 
and only occasionally uses brackets to 
indicate the words which are conjectural 
supplements to the text. Perhaps he 
might with advantage have made more 
exceptions to this rule, especially as he 
contemplates that his translation will be 
used without reference to the original. 
For example in v. 47 of the Lex Acilia 
‘the word ‘‘amplius’”’ should be en- 
closed in brackets, since the note does 
not make clear how much of the clause 
remains in the original. And the length 
of the lacunae is often of importance. 
In a note to the introduction to the 
Lex Acilia Dr. Hardy says that it seems 
to him quite impossible that such a 
reactionary law as the Lex Servilia of 
Caepio can have been passed in 106 
B.C., at a time when the popular party 
was in full revival. This is a bold line 
to take, as it involves the throwing 
overboard of all the evidence, which is 


strong; and it is possible to see signs 
in 106 of the weakening of the popular 
party, which makes the passing of the 
law intelligible. But in this introduc- 
tion the orthodox view is accepted. 
The arguments are given which show 
that the law is the Lex Acilia, and that 
it is the famous Gracchan legislation 
which gave the law-courts to the 
equites. 

The fragments of the Lex Antonia 
de Termessibus and the Lex Municipii 
Tarentini are shortly and satisfactorily 
treated. It appears to be a slip when 
it is stated that autonomy was first 
granted to Termessus in ΟἹ B.c. as a 
reward for its fidelity in the Mithridatic 
War. But, with regard to Tarentum, 
it is not easy to see what is meant by 
the suggestion that the town may have 
received the Roman civitas by the Lex 
Plautia Papinia: there is no evidence 
that this law conferred the citizenship 
on communities, and in the passage 
of Cicero quoted (pro Arch. 4, 7) the 
reference is clearly to individuals. 

The difficulties of the Lex Rubria are 
well explained in the introduction and 
notes. But the statement that the 
formulae of ch. xx. give the defendant 
a second chance seems to be based on 
a mistranslation; and the explanation 
given of the difficult clause at the end 
of ch. xxi. is not altogether convinc- 
ing. Finally, the commentary on the 
Lex Julia Municipalis gives all that is 
required, and an appendix discusses 
and rejects Mommsen’s last opinion of 
the titles of the Lex Rubria and the 
Lex Municipalis. 

The translation throughout the book 
is careful and not too free: minor errors 
will no doubt be corrected in subse- 
quent editions. In the introductions 
weight is given to opinions which are 
opposed to those adopted by the author. 
And the notes are always to the point. 
In conclusion, reference must be made 
to Dr. Hardy’s courtesy in sending 
round a slip with the correction of a 
mistranslation in v. 22 of the Lex 
Agraria. 

C. F. BALLEINE. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 
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LA CAMPAGNA ROMANA ANTICA, MEDIOEVALE E MODERNA. 


PROFESSOR GIUSEPPE TOMASSETTI. 
La Campagna Romana antica, medioe- 
vale ὁ moderna. Vol. I.—La Cam- 
pagna Romana in genere. 8vo. 
Pp. 354; ὃ plates and ror figures in 
the text. Rome: Loescher and Co., 
1g10. 24 lire (or 60 lire for the three 
volumes, which will form the com- 
plete work). Vol. II.—Le Vie Appia, 
Ardeatina ed Aurelia. Plates and 
figures in the text. 1911. 30 lire 
separately. 


THE late Professor Tomassetti (for his 
death occurred early in the present 
year) had long, and rightly, been re- 
garded as the best authority on the 
Roman Campagna during the Middle 
Ages; and his claim rested upon a 
previous work on this subject, begun in 
1879, of which the last instalment 
appeared in 1907.1 In this work the 
text dealt with the medieval period, 
information relating to classical times 
being relegated to the footnotes: but 
although both contained much valuable 
and hitherto unpublished information, 
the fruit of the author’s long and 
patient researches, both in the archives 
of Rome and in the Campagna itself, 
the information was difficult of access ; 
the division of the subject-matter was 
made according to roads, but there 
were no introductions, no indices, no 
clear divisions into chapters, no illus- 
trations, no maps. The author himself 
was fully conscious of these defects 
in his first work, and, immediately 
upon its. conclusion set himself to 
prepare a second, of a more general 
character, and not limited to the clas- 
sical period. Of this, the first volume 
dealt with the Campagna as a whole, 
from the historical standpoint, forming 
the introduction to the other two, in 
which the Campagna was to be treated 
topographically, each road being taken 
separately. Of these two, the second 
volume, containing the description of 
the Via Appia, Via Ardeatina, and Via 





1 La Campagna Romana del medio evo, in 
the Archivio della Socteta Romana di Storia 
Patria, vols. ii.-xxx. As the monographs on 
each road or group of roads were completed, 
they were also published separately. 


Aurelia, appeared before the author’s 
death; while the third, containing the 
description of the other roads, was in 
preparation, and will be completed by 
his son, Signor Francesco Tomassetti. 

In the first volume, the section dealing 
with the classical period is certainly the 
weakest, and not so good as we might 
have expected. To justify this criticism, 
a few points of detail may be mentioned. 
The name Campagna itself is wrongly 
derived from campus (p. 5), whereas the 
truth is as follows: In A.D. 292, when 
the land tax was introduced into Italy, 
the first region of Augustus, which 
included both Latium and Campania, 
acquired the name of provincia Cam- 
pania, with the result that the name 
Latium eventually disappeared, and the 
name Campania, even in the time of 
Diocletian, extended as far as Veii and 
the Via Aurelia. 

Into the difficult questions as to the 
origins of the various tribes which appear 
in the earliest legendary history of Rome 
and the Campagna, Professor Tomas- 
setti does not enter deeply: and this is 
not the place to attempt to deal with 
them. But a more serious omission is 
the failure to take due account of the 
lists of the Alban confederacy and of 
the Latin league which we find in 
classical writers (Plin. N.H. iii. 5. 69; 
Dion. Hal. ν᾿ 61). In both cases we 
find thirty towns mentioned, and our 
author, who only mentions the latter, 
treats it, and perhaps rightly, as a 
ritual number, just as the cities of 
Etruria were twelve (p. 38). The towns 
of the former body are, it is true, 
mostly unknown to us: but the latter 
list is considered by Mommsen to date 
from 370 B.c. or thereabouts, and to 
mark the closing of the confederacy, and 
the consequent fixing of the boundaries 
of Latium. In the Augustan division 
of Italy, Latiwm novum or adiectum was 
added, including the territory of the 
Volscians and Hernicans. To this our 
author does not even allude. 

Nor is it historically correct to 
attribute all the various fora, or market- 
places on the high roads, to the in- 
dividual communities (p. 39), inasmuch 
as most of those which are actually called 
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Forum bear the name of their con- 
structors—Forum Clodit, Cornelit, etc.— 
and were built on the roads, either at 
the time of their construction or later, 
as post-stations serving towns which 
lay high up, away from theroad. Taking 
the individual instances, we have no 
evidence for three Aricia’s and three 
Labici’s, but only for two of each, the 
old town on the hill-top and the post- 
station by the road, as is the case with 
Lanuvium and Alba, with which the 
post-stations of Sublanubio and Bovillae 
correspond. 

Again, it is most probably the case 
that a plan of the environs of Rome 
existed in a public place in Roman 
times (zbid.), but the forma agrorum to 
which our author refers is not to be 
regarded, as would seem from his text, 
as the earliest plan of the Campagna of 
which we have any record, inasmuch as 
it was a map of certain lands in Cam- 
pania which were resumed by the State 
trom the hands of private owners, about 
165 B.c. (Jordan, Forma Urbis, p. io, 
§ 56). 

The locality called φῆστοι mentioned 
by Strabo (v. 3. 3, p. 230), as one of the 
primitive boundaries of the territory of 
Rome, is more generally identified with 
the Lucus Deae Diae, and the sanctuary 
of the Arvales on the Via Portuensis, 
than with the Massa Festi or Fistis on 
the Via Labicana (p. 48). 

There are really hardly any of the 
main roads in the neighbourhood of 
Rome which are less than 14 feet wide ; 
so that the excess over the 8 feet 
mentioned in the Digest as the width 
of military roads, prescribed by the 
Twelve Tables, need not have been 
attributed especially to the Via Appia 
(Ρ. 53). 

That the statio peregrinorum et fru- 
mentartorum at the third mile of the Via 
Appia was a post of gendarmerie for 
guarding the road is impossible (p. 57). 
This was not at all the function of these 
troops, which were employed for the 
conveyance of dispatches, etc.; the 
phraseology itself, too, shows that the 
author is not aware that the two terms 
are identical. 

Nor does our author allude in his 
account of the itineraries (p. 59) to 
Rubitschek’s very plausible theory, that 


the Antonine Itinerary is merely an 
unskilful excerpt from a map actually 
existing not later than the reign of 
Caracalla, and that the Ravenna 
itinerary and the Tabula Peutingerana 
are indirectly derived from the same 
original (Jahreshefte des oesterr. arch. Inst. 
v. (1902), 33 Sqq-). 

Many of the illustrations, too, while 
interesting in themselves, need to be 
brought into a somewhat more definite 
relation with the text. 

In the section dealing with the Middle 
Ages, on the other hand, Professor 
Tomassetti enters upon a period of 
which far less is known, and where, 
indeed, he himself has been our chief 
guide and authority. He reminds us 
of the interesting fact that the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy originated 
from the donation by Constantine to 
various churches which he built in Rome, 
of manyestates in the Roman Campagna 
which had belonged to the Imperial 
patrimony; though the formation of 
the suburban episcopal sees, which 
began not much later, was another 
important factor in the rise of the 
power of the Church. This was further 
increased by the immunity which from 
the seventh century onwards the Church 
received from the taxes which weighed 
down the rest of the Empire; so that we 
find centres of population (domuscultae) 
of some importance established in the 
Campagna, which were succeeded by 
smaller nuclei. We cannot follow our 
author further; but certainly this por- 
tion of the book is of very great value, 
inasmuch as it is by far the best attempt 
which has hitherto been made to give a 
connected account of the history of the 
Campagna in general from the classical 
period onwards. 

We may notice, in passing, that 
absenteeism has been as great an cvs! 
up to recent times as it was at the close 
of the Republic. 

In the valuable ‘ chronologico-bib- 
liographical’ section, we may notice 
that the description of the works of 
Piranesi is not clear and accurate 
(p. 226). He left, not drawings, but 
engravings, the plates of which are 
still preserved, to the total number of 
1,180. The work, bearing the date 1756, 
in 4 vols., referred to in the text, is the 
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the Antichita Romane, a small section of 
the whole. 

Nor is the account of the drawings 
of Labruzzi in my possession correct 
(p. 229). As I clearly stated in my 
account of them in the Mélanges de 
V Ecole Francaise de Rome, (1903), the 
total number is 226, and 48 of these 
have been engraved, but another set of 
188 identical drawings now belongs to 
the Biblioteca Sarti, the property of the 
Commune of Rome. The 47 draw- 
ings referred to are those made by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, on the Via 
Latina, between Rome and Capua. 

The second volume deals with the 
Via Appia, the Via Ardeatina, and the 
Via Aurelia. The first of these, the 
most famous of Roman roads, has not 
even yet been worthily described; and 
the task of dealing with the enormous 
mass of discoveries which have been 
made in the cemeteries and groups of 
tombs of its first few miles’ is indeed 
a difficult one—almost impossible to 
attempt with any hope of success, until 
the indices to volume vi. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionwm Latinarum shall have ap- 
peared. Professor Tomassetti, in whose 
original work the section dealing with 
this road was one of the weakest on 
the archaeological side, does not aim at 
absolute completeness, but deals with 
the more interesting and important 
objects that meet us along this portion 
of the road: so that it will be better to 
examine his work in points of detail. 
-Thusit seems acorrect deduction thatthe 
Via Appia must have existed, as a track 
at any rate, before it was converted by 
Appius Claudius into a military high- 
way, and that it was probably known 
in this early period as Via Albana, just 
as the Via Praenestina was originally 
the Via Gabina, the Via Nomentana, 
the Via Ficulensis, etc. (p. 8). On the 
other hand, his dating (cbid.) of the 
inscription C.J.L. vi. 1270 with regard 
to the regulation of the Clivus Martis 
as ‘only shortly after’ the time of 
Appius is impossible: it can hardly be 
earlier than the period of Sulla. 





2 In the Vigna Moroni alone, on the right 
within the walls, not less than 100 columbaria 
have, at one time and another, been discovered 
(p. 32). 


It is interesting to note that the Via 
Appia, while important throughout the 
Middle Ages for its religious memories, 
had entirely ceased to be a through 
route to Naples, owing to the disrepair 
into which the section through the 
Pomptine Marshes had fallen; and 
travellers, if they did not prefer the 
inland route by the Via Labicana, had 
to follow the old Volscian road at the 
foot of the hills (p. 12). The great castle 
of the Caetani at the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, built right across the road, 
enabled them to levy toll on passers-by, 
and led no doubt to the abandonment 
of the road (p. 66), and to the com- 
paratively good preservation of the 
tombs and other buildings along its 
course—which, however, extend con- 
siderably beyond the limits of the land 
expropriated on each side of the road 
by Pius IX (p. 77). 

Our author justly remarks that the 
formation of the so-called Passeggiata 
Archeologica, already much discussed 
in the Press, led to not unreasonable 
hopes of extensive and important ex- 
cavations along the first portion of the 
road, immediately outside the Porta 
Capena—hopes which do not seem des- 
tined to present realisation (pp. 13 sqq.). 
On the other hand, the excavations 
made by the Lugari family at the fourth 
mile of the road (p. 85) have not so far 
been adequately described. We may 
note in this connexion, that the illus- 
tration on p. 82 (Fig. 21) does not re- 
present the so-called tomb of S. Urbano, 
but a smaller brick tomb a little further 
along the road. 

Space will not permit of a detailed 
analysis of the rest of the description of 
the Via Appia, nor of the accounts 
given of the other two roads, but 
enough has been said to show that, 
while the present work cannot be re- 
garded as final—and indeed finality, in 
dealing with so complex a subject as 
the topography and archaeology of the 
Roman Campagna, is not to be hoped 
for—it is a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of it from the pen 
of one of those who knew it best, and 
whose death will be sincerely regretted 
by all who knew him. 


Tuomas ASHBY. 
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THREE OXFORD CICEROS. 


Cicero: Pyro Tullio, Fonteio, Sulla, 
Archia, Plancio, Scauro, rec. A. Ὁ. 
CLARK. * 28. 6d. 


Cicero: Cum Senatui, Cum populo gra- 
tias egit, De domo, De harusp. re- 
sponsis, Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, De 
prov. consularibus, Pro Balbo, rec. 
G. PETERSON. 35. 


Cicero: Scipio’s Dream. Oxford plain 
texts. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
ZQ1r. 4d. 


THE two volumes before us complete 
the Oxford edition of Cicero's speeches, 
a great undertaking, conceived and 
organised by Mr. Clark, and success- 
fully accomplished by himself with the 
able co-operation of Dr. Peterson. The 
speeches have hitherto appeared accord- 
ing to the grouping in which they are 
found in the manuscripts. We are 
glad to learn from Mr. Clark’s preface 
that it is now intended to rearrange 
and issue them in the more convenient 
ordinary chronological order. The 
Oxford edition of the speeches is more 
handy and better printed than its 
German rivals; it is based upon a fresh 
examination of the manuscripts, many 
of which have been employed for the 
first time; and its text, while on the 
whole judiciously conservative, at the 
same time rarely presents passages 
which, being marked as_ hopelessly 
corrupt, defy translation. Therefore 
it may fairly claim to be considered the 
best existing text; and it is desirable 
that in the one point in which it is 
defective—disregard of the received 
order of the speeches—it should be 
brought into line. 

Mr. Clark in his preface discusses 
with his usual thoroughness the manu- 
scripts which he has used, which fall 
mainly into two families—the superior 
of German, the inferior of Frankish 
origin. He is most interesting when 
he deals with a fifteenth-century Italian 
S. Croce MS., now at Florence, which 
is important as being plainly a copy 
of an ancient German original. 

The text of the speeches has been 
edited by Mr. Clark with caution 
and acuteness. He has introduced 


a considerable number of his own 
emendations, which adhere generally 
closely to the ductus litterarum of the 
manuscripts. In the pro Tullio he 
has contented himself with two con- 
jectures not printed in the text (§ 43, 
56). In the pro Fonteio ὃ 6 the corrupt 
‘cum—ciuium dissiderent’ has been 
cleverly set right by ‘ciues ui.’ An 
equally certain correction is § 37, ‘ pro- 
brorum (for probyosum) crimen.’ Iam 
less sure about ὃ 13 ‘ praecipuis popult 
Romani praemiis,’ which fails to account 
for the ‘copiis’ of the MSS., and § 36 
‘ belli reliquias,’ where the supplement 
belli seems hardly necessary. In the 
pro Sulla § 1 1 am grateful for ‘ domiti 
atque uicti’: in spite of Dr. Reid’s 
pleading, it is hard to believe that 
Cicero wrote ‘ redomiti,’ a word which 
has no meaning, and is not elsewhere 
found in Latin. Very attractive is 
§ 22 ‘duo iam (etiam MSS.) peregrini 
reges’’; and even more so ᾧ 63 ‘primum 
Caecilius—quid ? id promulgauit—ut 
restitueretur Sulla. Recte reprehendis.’ 
Here ‘quid,’ Mr. Clark’s slight altera- 
tion for qui, restores sense. ‘To begin 
with, what did Caecilius do? You say 
he proposed, etc. You are right in 
criticising him.’ Editors, after Halm, 
read ‘qui si id,’ and actually construct 
the nominative ‘Caecilius’ as _ the 
object governed by the transitive verb 
‘reprehendis,’ an abnormality which 
cannot be justified as an anacoluthon. 
Also ὃ 71 ‘comitatu et armis’ is an 
improvement. But I feel doubtful as 
to ὃ 33 ‘adeste omnes animis qui 
adestis, which Mr. Clark alters to 
‘adeste omnes animis, Quirites.’ The 
conjecture arises from the difficulty 
which critics have found in the juxta- 
position of ‘ adeste, adestis.’ But surely 
Cicero is here playing, as his way is, 
upon words used in a slightly different 
sense: cp. e.g. Sest. § 58 ‘ Antiochum 
magnum magna belli contentione super- 
atum.’ In the pro Archia § 31 ‘ quique 
est ex’ is good; but I doubt about ‘non 
solum /wmen ingeni ac litterarum uerum 
etiam naturae atque uirtutis.’ I sug- 
gest ‘uis ingeni,’ for ‘uis’ is more appro- 
priate to ‘naturae atque uirtutis’ and 
suits well with ‘ingeni’: cp. Phil. V. § 49 
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‘uim ingeni.’ In the pro Plancio neat 
conjectures are ὃ 54 ‘interrogatus’ for 
‘rogatus,’ ὃ 59 ‘exhibes’ for ‘ habes,’ 
and especially § 97 ‘a Vibone ad Brun- 
disium.’ This passage has apparently 
hitherto been construed as if the 
necessary ‘ad,’ supplied by Mr. Clark, 
had been present. In § 35 ‘statuis,’ 
with the ejection of ‘splendor etiam 
Planci,’ is rather bold, and ὃ 70 it is 
questionable whether ‘conuoces’ is an 
improvement on the reading ‘ uoces.’ 
But these are small things, and the 
present writer’s judgement may be at 
fault. 

Dr. Peterson discusses in his preface 
the vexed question of the authenticity 
of the speeches delivered by Cicero 
immediately on his return from exile. 
He admits that they have faults of 
expression: but as we know that such 
speeches were composed by Cicero, he 
justly contends that it is more reason- 
able to suppose that the speeches we 
possess are those speeches, than that 
those speeches have utterly disappeared, 
and that the extant speeches are for- 
geries which have taken their place. 
The fact that Cicero composed these 
speeches hastily, and in a state of 
mental perturbation, is enough to 
account for weaknesses of style such as 
are not found in his finished produc- 
tions; and a strong argument for their 
genuineness is that in the clausulae they 
conform to the same rules of rhythm 
as the other speeches. Further, many 
flaws of diction attacked by Wolf and 
others are due to the corrupt state of 
the text as then known, and have been 
removed largely by the help of the 
excellent ninth-century Paris manu- 
script, which has been collated afresh 
by Dr. Peterson. The editor has intro- 


duced many of his own emendations 
into the text, some of which are known 
already through his two papers in the 
third and fourth volumes of the Classical 
Quarterly. The following are perhaps 
the most striking : 7m Senatu ὃ g ‘ P. Len- 
tulus consul popult Romani fuit.’ ὃ 13 
‘non consilium, non dicendi copia.’ 
§ 35 ‘consors non imperi sed doloris mei’ : 
ad Quirites ὃ 19 ‘id omne manet’: de 
domo § 62 ‘scilicet eos consules uoca- 
bant.’ Sest. ὃ r1zo ‘nihil sane Actaei 
iuuabant anagnostae (sane atte, MSS.). 
This is excellent. The scornful use of 
the Greek adjective is effective. It is 
a pity that Dr. Peterson should have 
offered an alternative and weaker con- 
jecture. I notice a few doubtful points. 
In de domo § 20 the conjecture ‘ patri- 
monium, uim’ ascribed to Mr. Clark 
was made by Nagelsbach (Orelli). In 
harusp. resp. ὃ 62 the corrupt reading of 
the MSS. is printed ‘ Potentiae nuntia- 
batur terrae motus cum quibusdam 
multis metuendisque rebus.’ I suggest 
‘cum quibusdam multisque metuendis 
rebus,’ ‘accompanied by certain circum- 
stances which caused terror to many.’ 
In Sest. § 7 the reconstruction ‘ pro illa 
necessitudine,’ etc., seems to be too 
long: that of Mommsen, usually ac- 
cepted, is surely better. In Balb. § 19 
‘qua lege uidemus rite esse sanctum’ 
the conjecture ‘rite’ hardly explains 
the ‘satis’ of the MSS., and what little 
meaning it has is redundant. I suggest 
‘ratum esse et sanctum’; the ‘et’ may 
have fallen out before ‘-se,’ and ‘ratum ’ 
have been misread. 

The well-printed plain text of Cicero’s 
Somnum Scipionis will be useful in 
schools where plain texts are in favour. 

5. G. OWEN. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


INDEX VERBORUM VERGILIANUS. 


Index Verborum Vergilianus. By M. N. 


Wetmore. Pp. vili +554. Henry 
Frowde. 25s. net. 
ΙΝ 1904 Mr. Wetmore issued an 


announcement that he was engaged in 
preparing a Lexicon to Vergil. By 
May, 1909, he had ready for press about 


a thousand pages of manuscript, when 
he met witha cruel reverse. For though 
his announcement had been sent to 
Merguet, it was only now that he heard 
of Merguet’s intention to begin forth- 
with the publication of a similar Lexicon. 
A comparison of the published portion 
of Merguet with Wetmore’s Index leads 
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to the conclusion that the American 
_might safely have challenged comparison 
with the German scholar. Mr. Wetmore 
showed the spirit of the true scholar 
and the chivalry of a generous rival 
when he decided to withdraw his Lexi- 
con, and to substitute for it a complete 
Index Verborum. Erythraeus and Rueaus 
are now done with, so far as students of 
Vergilian diction are concerned, and 
Mr. Wetmore becomes the sole court of 
appeal. 

Both Wetmore and Merguet base 
their works on Ribbeck’s text edition of 

5. Mr. Wetmore includes every- 
thing usually found in the Appendix, 
disregarding only Est et Non, Vir bonus, 
and Maecenas. Merguet omits also the 
Priapea and Dirae (with Lydia); and 
Birt’s edition of the Catalepton makes 
the omission of the Priapea, at least, a 
serious matter. Again, Merguet states, 
in a general way, that he notes variants 
found in editions other than Ribbeck. 
Mr. Wetmore, on the contrary, tells us 
exactly what variants of the manuscripts 
and editions he takes into account ; and 
throughout the index he informs us 
where the important variants that fall 
within his scheme are to be found. 
And unimportant variants (e.g. those of 
spelling) are indicated by a dagger [for 
which expression I take leave to substi- 
tute hereinafter ‘ daggered’|. In general 
no reference is made to the manuscripts 
of the Appendix. The forms in the Index 
are arranged in column in the usual 
paradigm order, italics being used where 
the first form does not occur. The total 
number of examples is appended to 
each word. Under test the plan proves 
easy to follow and the index convenient 
to use. 

The editions of which Mr. Wetmore 
takes account, besides Ribbeck of 1895, 
are Ribbeck of ’ 94, Ladewig-Schaper- 
Deuticke, Conington-Nettleship-Haver- 
field, Thilo, Benoist, and Gossrau. 
Manuscript variants are noted only if 
they appear in any of these editions. 
For the Appendix Ellis and the Culex of 
Leo are also brought in. In using the 
book three inconveniences appear to 
arise from the limits within which Mr. 
Wetmore decided to work. (1) Some 
words are merely daggered when there 
exists a variant which might turn out 


to beimportant. Thus amaror (G.2.247) 
and morti (A. 9. 599) are merely daggered. 
On the other hand, ad in litus arenosum 
ad Libyae (A. 4. 257) gets no dagger. 
We are told only that Conington and 
Gossrau omit it, a piece of information 
that one does not greatly value, since 
Servius and Bentley already did that. 
Ribbeck’s abversi at 1. 412 of A. g is 
daggered. This symbol covers averst ; 
but it hardly covers adverst, which the 
great majority of MSS. have, especially 
as, at l. 761, Mr. Wetmore chronicles 
both aversos and adversos, because 
there Ribbeck, following Bentley, reads 
the former. (2) The variants noted 
by ancient commentators or found in 
quotations are not to be got from the 
book, though they may be of importance 
to the student of Vergil. Thus you will 
not find any indication of Quintilian’s 
reading at Ec. 4. 62, where parentes and 
cut without even the dagger merely indi- 
cate that Mr. Wetmore’s editions do 
not differ; nor of imsomnts at A. 3. [51, 
nor of many another well-known ancient 
variant. (3) Inthecase of the Appendix 
the curious result may follow from Mr. 
Wetmore’s rules that the reading of all 
MSS. is suppressed, and a conjecture 
takes its place. Thus a daggered ef is 
catalogued for Sabinus ille 6, though 
Ellis thinks that the neque of the MSS. 
may be right, in spite of Catullus and 
Scaliger. *For Socer, beate 1. 4 Scaliger’s 
ev is given, where the MSS. have et, 
which is defended by Biicheler, but 
rejected by Birt. Of course all this 
carping means merely that the Index 
must be used with caution, and that its 
limitations must be borne in mind. 
Many interesting and some surprising 
phenomena occur in the book. Mr. 
Wetmore takes avmis in A. 4. τὶ and 
10. 735 as from ayma. Does anyone 
think so, after reading Henry’s note on 
the former passage with the delightful 
story about the Siamese envoy and 
Queen Victoria? Again, all Mr. Wet- 
more’s authorities regard quo as twice 
interrogative in Ec. 9.1, and all read 
Androget at A. 2. 393. Mr. Wetmore 
takes meus for nominative in A. 6. 835, 
and has no doubt that mewm and meorum 
are both neuter genitives in dulce meum 
(A. 4. 318) and dulce meorum (A.12.882). 
For the examination of small but vexed 
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problems of reading—such as aer, aether ; 
despicto, dispicio ; limina,numina, munera, 
lumina—the data lie ready to hand. 
One can learn at a glance where quicun- 
gue sutfers tmesis; and where nihil is 
just nl. 

Incidentally Mr. Wetmore has ren- 
dered very great services to Vergilian 
syntax by classifying the constructions 
of conjunctions and prepositions, and 
the uses of word-groups and correlatives. 
His articles on such words as fostquam, 
an, ne are models of succinct informa- 
tion. The various uses of pronouns are 
distinguished. Ullus as a substantive, 
for instance, is separated from willus as 
an adjective ; but, oddly enough, adjec- 
tival guisquam is not separately men- 


tioned (see A. 875 and 877). Lastly, 


those who aspire to emend Vergil will 
do well to consult the Index. It is, for 
instance, new to me and astonishing to 
find that quibus from quis does not 
become quis in any certain case through- 
out the Vergilian corpus. In one soli- 
tary instance guwis is read, and that is 
only Culex 210; and even there it is not 
what the MSS. give. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
important and lasting results for which 
Mr. Wetmore has paved the way. It 
remains only to add that the accuracy 
of the book is beyond praise. Testing 
the articles up and down, I have not 
found a single false reference. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxjord. 


EPISTOLAE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 


Epistolae Obscurorum Vivorum: the 
Latin text, with an English render- 
ing, notes, and a historical introduc- 
tion by F. G. Stokes. Chatto and 
Windus, 1909. 


Not many books have the honour to 
make history; but this is one of them. 
It grew out of the intellectual ferment 
which came just before the Reformation; 
and it had no small share in bringing the 
Reformation about. To-dayit is perhaps 
difficult for us to conceive how scholas- 
ticism held the minds of men in 
bondage; but the effects of the bondage 
are clear enough. The brains of men 
were busy with ‘weaving cats’-cradles 
out of moonshine,’ to use Mr. Stokes’s 
phrase: they were only emancipated 
by passing through much tribulation. 
Sloth, gluttony, and ignorance had 
corrupted the religious orders. Scholas- 
ticism was so decayed that it despised 
even scholarship; as Erasmus puts it, 
‘It is not for the dignity of holy writ, 
our profession, that we should be com- 
pelled to follow any grammar rules,’ 
and they certainly lived up to this 
principle. 

Sing, Muse, what was the spark that 
set such a fire ablaze! The Jew 
Pfefferkorn: a man ignorant and 
bigoted, who, baptised as a Christian, 


thought to win grace by persecuting his 
fellow Jews. He procured an order to 
burn all Jewish writings which might 
be subversive of Christianity ; and he 
was carrying it out when a new actor 
appeared on the scene. This was the 
great scholar Reuchlin, who knew some 
Hebrew, and addressed to the Emperor 
a confidential report, judicial and 
temperate, distinguishing those books 
that might be considered dangerous 
from those that were not. This report 
came out; and in a short time all 
Europe was in a tumult, Pfefferkorn 
and his party abusing Reuchlin, 
Reuchlin defending himself, and every- 
one else taking one side or another. 
The Dominicans attacked Reuchlin at 
Rome, and he defended himself; and 
so the fray went on, till in 1515-16 
a little volume appeared, by an un- 
known hand, called Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum ad venerabilem virum magis- 
trum Ortuinum Gratium Daventriensem. 
The title of the book was meant to 
recall Reuchlin’s little collection of 
letters addressed to him by his friends, 
Clarorum Virorum Epistolae latinae 
graecae et hebraicae varits temporibus 
missae ad Joannem Reuchlin Phorcensem : 
and thus the unlucky Ortwin von Graes, 
no mean scholar himself, was made im- 
mortal as the butt of this biting satire. 
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In this book the enemies of learning 
were made to show themselves in all 
their ignorance, and to ‘display their 
grossness, their vulgarity, their absence 
of aim, their laborious ignorance, their 
lives unrelieved by any touch of nobility’ 
(Creighton). The book was a success 
at once, and soon appeared in an 
enlarged edition. ‘ The learned,’ writes 
More, ‘are tickled by their humour, 
while the unlearned deem their teach- 
ings of serious worth.’ Ortwin foolishly 
tried to reply: a new series was the 
answer, mocking his phrases and his 
ideas with no less brilliancy than the 
first showed. MReuchlin’s trial went in 
his favour, but the Pope refused to 
promulgate the decision; and five years 
later he died. 

Such is the story of this book, which 
really gave the deathblow to scholas- 
ticism. Here we have the text, with 
all allusions expiained, and a transla- 
tion. The student will wish to know 
who wrote it, and Mr. Stokes examines 
this question with care. He concludes 
(following Hamilton and Brecht) that 
the idea was due to one Johann 
Jager, called Crotus Rubianus, who 
wrote probably all the first series of 
forty-one letters; the others were 
written by Ulrich von Hutten. A third 
person seems to have helped (Erasmus 
says so), perhaps Herrmann von dem 
Busche (Buschius). 


But whoever wrote them, the letters 
speak for themselves as a triumph of 
dramatic humour. The Latin alone is 
enough to send one into convulsions of 
laughter: Erasmus is said to have 
laughed so much that he burst an 
abscess in his face. And the simple, 
even brutal frankness of the writers so 
discloses their minds, that we seem to 
see them before us in the flesh. Not 
that the letters are obscene. Such 
things are largely a matter-of taste, 
and they would not have offended the 
taste of their time: they do record 
many a peccadillo, but with such 
engaging simplicity that the reader can 
only laugh. These trifles are only 
occasional: wit and humour pervades 
all. Mr. Stokes’s translation is bril- 
liant. He reproduces the uncouthness 
and vulgarity of the originals with un- 
failing tact, and the occasional verses 
are admirably funny. Let me close 
with a sentence or two: 


Compilavi unum carmen heroicum de praedicto 
libro [‘combibilationes’|] ... et sic in- 
cipit : 

Nemo debet esse tam stultus, 

Et in tanta praesumptuositate sepultus, 

Quod velit fieri illuminatus in sacra scriptura 

Et formaliter deducere corollaria ex Bona- 
ventura, 

Qui non didicit mentetenus combibilationes 

Quas magistri nostri resumunt per omnes re- 
giones. ... 


W. H. Ὁ. ROUSE. 


SCHMALZ’S LATIN SYNTAX. 


Lateinische Grammatik, 4th edition ; 
Laut- und Formenlehre by F. SToxz, 
Syntax und Stilistik by J. H. ScHMALz. 
10” x63”. Pp. xvi+779. Miinchen, 
sano. Gobi? Beck. ΜΙ 15;: cloth, 
M.17.50. This forms the second divi- 
sion of the second volume in the 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft, edited by Iwan von 
Miiller. 


Tuils is, I believe, the best handbook 
there is to Latin Syntax. The writer 
has, as is well known, an exceptionally 
wide and detailed knowledge of his 
subject and of all the literature con- 
nected with it. He has mastered the 
art of selecting what is important from 


the results of his own or other men’s 
researches and of presenting it in clear 
compact form. The plan of the book 
is well thought out and strictly adhered 
to, and the alphabetical Indices are 
good. Hence, if one wants information 
on any question one finds it easily, and 
one sees the facts, so far as they are 
known, clearly stated and brought into 
relation with the general system. As 
a book of reference its merit is that it 
gives so much definite and trustworthy 
information in a few lines, and that it 
guides one to the best sources if one 
wants to pursue an inquiry further. 
But it is not a mere book of reference, 
a sort of dictionary in which the dry 
bones of the language are collected and 
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catalogued. It is an interesting and 
stimulating book to read. The promise 
of the Introduction is fulfilled: ‘Unsere 
Aufgabe wird darin bestehen, die syn- 
taktischen Gesetze der lebenden latein- 
ischen Schriftsprache in ihrer Entwick- 
lung zu verfolgen.’ 

It is essentially a historical syntax 
and traces the development down to 
Gregory of Tours. But it naturally 
treats with special fulness the period 
in which the language reached its 
highest point, and it shows as no other 
book with which I am acquainted the 
‘classical’ language in its relation to 
the earlier and the later stages. It is 
an excellent guide to the usage of Cicero 
and Caesar; one learns not only what 
was their way of putting things, but 
also to some extent how and why the 
language took this turn. 

There is in the new edition no change 
in the general plan of the Syntax or 
Stilistik. The numbers of the sections 
in the Stilistik remain the same, those 
of the Syntax have unfortunately been 
changed. There is a_ considerable 
increase in the number of pages; the 
Syntax (294 pp.) has gained 64 pages, 
the Stilistik (87 pp.) has gained 21 
pages. And the whole has been re- 
vised. I have compared the last two 
editions in many places and have 
constantly found improvements. In 
general one may say that it is the same 
book, but that, as a result of recent 
research, the information is throughout 
fuller and more accurate. The list of 
works useful for the study of syntax 
has been considerably increased and 
now covers 21 pages. It is a ‘very 
valuable list; in his short notes S. 
tells just what one wants to know about 
a book. For instance he writes thus 
of Prof. Lindsay’s Syntax of Plautus: 
‘Entspricht einem langst gefiihlten 
Bediirfnis; behandelt die Sprache des 
Pl. mit Beiziehung von Ter. und der 
andern altlat. Dichter... ; die Dar- 
stellung ist kurz und prazis, die Bei- 
spiele zahlreich, die Erklarung fast 
durchweg befriedigend.’ 

The increase in size is a great gain, 
but as Stolz’s work has also been 
increased by 109 pages the volume has 
grown too bulky for easy use. In the 
third edition the Latin Grammar was 
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separated from the Greek. I venture 
to express the hope that when the time 
comes for a new edition Schmalz’s 
work will be issued as a _ separate 
volume. Its conciseness is one of its 
great merits, but one sometimes feels 
that it is a little too much compressed. 
I will illustrate my meaning by an 
example which is in itself of great 
interest, the question of the origin of 
Id mea refert, ‘das alte Problem’ which 
has attracted and baffled inquirers for 
centuries. And a very attractive prob- 
lem it is, for everyone agrees that fert 
and some case of ves are the com- 
ponents, and, granted this, it seems as 
if some solution must be discoverable 
in the manifold uses of these words. 
S. writes: ‘Refert is derived from res 
fert, the circumstances call for it, re- 
quire, necessitate that . . . (die Sache 
bringt es mit sich). But ve was re- 
garded in quite early times as an AbDl., 
and so as early as Plautus med res 
fert became mea refert (und so wurde 
aus m. 7. f. schon bei Pl. med refert), 
i.e. the Possessive Adj. was assimilated 
to the supposed Abl. The Pronouns 
hoc, illud, quid are Objects to ~refert, 
e.g. Pl. Rud. 966 tllud mea refert=my 
interests involve this (meine Sache 
bringt jenes mit sich), and in the same 
way the Inf. blandit is the Object in 
Pl. Bacch. 518, and videre in Cic. Brut. 
110 neque refert videre. This is the 
view admirably set forth by Skutsch 
in Wolfflin’s Archiv ἢ. lat. Lexikographie 
u. Gramm. 15, 47 ff. 

Now here it seems to me that we 
want two additions. First, we want 
some indication that the supposed 
change from med res fervt to mea refert 
had taken place long before Plautus, 
and that the origin of the expression 
had been quite forgotten, as is shown 
by the use of ves in such sentences as 
Pers. 513 ‘quid id ad me aut ad meamrem 
refert ... ?’ We want a word or two 
to indicate that the frequent use of the 
expression in Plautus shows that it was 
very well established in popular speech 
long before his time. It corresponds 
to the English ‘ Mind your own 
business.’ ‘Tua quod nihil refert ne 
cures,’ Stich. 320. Cf. Ter. Hec. 810. 

Secondly, some account should surely 
be given of Brugmann’s opinion that 
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the expression comes from id (ad) meas 
ves fert, that tends to, affects my interests 
(‘das fiihrt auf meine Angelegenheiten, 
geht auf meine Interessen’). B. shows 
how ferre is used from the first in the 
sense ‘to move along, lead (to a goal)’ 
both with and without an object (ferre 
gradum, Pl., quo ventus ferebat, Caes.), 
and compares the Greek use, e.g. in 
Hdt. és τί ὑμῖν ταῦτα φαίνεται φέρειν ; 
He sees this, the original, sense in PI. 
Pers. 497 hae (tabellae) quid ad me ?— 
immo ad te attinent et tua refert and 
the common Quid id mea refert? B. 
explains his views in Indogerm. For- 


schungen 8, 218 ff. and briefly defends 
them (in answer to Skutsch) 10. 21, 200. 
The mere fact that both Stolz (in the 
volume before us) and A. Walde (in his 
Lat. etymol. Worterbuch) incline to B.’s 
opinion shows that it deserves mention. 

There are other places where the 
book seems to me to suffer a little from 
compression, where one wants an 
example or at least a reference, but far 
more often one is struck by the fulness 
of the information given. 


Wk. PP ANTIN. 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Maximi Tyrti Philosophumena, edidit 
H. Hosein. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 


Tuis exhaustive critical edition of 
the διαλέξεις of Maximus Tyrius is 
likely to hold the field for some time. 
Hitherto the students of this author 
have had to content themselves with 
Davis’ second edition of 1774, valuable 
for its own merits and also because it 
contains the notes of Markland and 
Reiske, but now necessarily antiquated. 
Duebner’s edition, published by Didot 
in 1840, offers a new collation of the 
Regius, but promises more than it 
performs, since the collation is full of 
errors. It will thus be seen that there 
was room for a fresh edition which 
should assemble the scattered work of 
the last half century and present a fresh 
recension of the text. Hobein has 
done this part of his work sanely and 
thoroughly. He describes thirty-two 
codices, all of which have been ex- 
amined by himself or Schenkl, while 
he has himself collated throughout the 
more important of them. Inthe emen- 
dation of the text his views are strongly 
coloured by his theory of its history, a 
theory to which all will not feel bound 
to subscribe. It seems certain that 
Maximus’ dissertations were never care- 
fully revised by himself before publica- 
tion. They are stray pieces which are 
descended from some taulty and unau- 
thorized copy. Hobein argues that 


they were taken down in shorthand by 
some pupil, and that much of the dis- 
order which the text exhibits is due to 
the misinterpretation of tachygraphical 
signs. The ordinary signs, he thinks, 
were accurately resolved by the copy- 
ists, but they failed to interpret properly 
other abnormal compendia which the 
original reporter invented for his own 
use. We should like more convincing 
evidence for this theory than Hobein is 
able to adduce. Confusions such as 
γῆν for γνώμην do not imply any exces- 
sive use of tachygraphy. The unmean- 
ing τὰ which twice occurs in the Regius, 
a codex of the eleventh century, and is 
interpreted by Hobein as a compendium 
for τὰ πρῶτα must surely be a relatively 
late corruption. If not, we must assume 
that sentences which will not construe 
have been tolerated continuously since 
the age of Commodus. But the deep- 
seated errors in a text always construe 
though they are seen to be errors on a 
close inspection of the context. Apart 
from instances such as these, the only 
evidence for private compendia rests 
upon Hobein’s own emendations. These 
are often worthy of consideration on 
their own merits, quite apart from the 
support that they are supposed to lend 
to his theory of the history of the 
text. 

The volume is provided with excellent 
indices to the quotations and proper 
names. The following misprints should 
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be corrected: pp. xlix and Ixxii, Holh- 
ham (1: Holkham); p. 1, last line, 
studiosus (studiosos); p. 394.II op@ 
(ope). 


Bee Woretanw. 
De libello Simonis Atheniensis ‘de re 
equestri’ scripsit J. SouKkup. (Com- 


mentationes Aentpontanae, V1.) τοττ. 


THE author of this opusculum has col- 
lected all that can be known about 
Simon and his book. He has edited 
the text of the fragment, given all the 
variants of the Emmanuel (C) and 
British Museum (L) manuscripts, and 
has compiled an excellent commentary, 
which owes much to the assistance of 
modern authorities on the horse. One 
note in the commentary puzzles me. 
Simon says that the horse should have 
“τὴν ἕδραν ὡς μικροτάτην Kal ὡς πορ- 
ρωτάτω ἰδεῖν. The editor begins his 
comment with these words: ‘ Diffi- 
cillima autem est quaestio quid sig- 
nificetur nomine Spas’; and this great 
difficulty is all due to Pollux, who says 
that ἕδρα is the place where the rider 
sits. Soukup apparently has not noticed 
that ἕδρα. is the technical term for 
another part of the quadruped. Has 
not Aristotle remarked (de Part. An., 
Ρ- 690a) that a beneficent nature has 
provided tails ‘pos φυλακὴν καὶ σκέπην 
τῆς Spas’? And if it be objected that 
Aristotle is not talking of horses, we 
can appeal to no less authorities than 
Apsyrtus and Hierocles, who in the 
Hippiatrica (περὶ αἰδοίου προπτώσεως) 
couple ἡ ἕδρα and τὸ ὑποταύριον in a 
passage of which the meaning is per- 
fectly clear. 

Two of Soukup’s conjectural restora- 
tions of the text call for a brief remark. 
(x1) In the passage χρόᾳ δὲ οὐκ ἔχω 
ἵππων ἀρετὴν ὁρίσαι" δοκεῖ δέ μοι ὅμως, 
ἥτις ὁμόχρους ἐστὶν αὐτὴ ἑαυτῇ ὅλη καὶ 
εὔθριξ μάλιστα, ἀρίστη εἶναι, κ.τ.λ., 
Blass, prompted by Pollux (ἀμείνων δὲ 
ἡ ὁμόχρως χαίτη καὶ εὔθριξ) inserted 
χαίτη before ἥτις. Soukup substitutes 
χαίτῃ for ypoa. But I am reluctant to 
deprive Simon of the opinion that ‘a 
good horse cannot be a bad colour,’ and 
I think that χαίτη has been lost before 
αὐτή. (2) Soukup keeps ὀλίγον δὲ τὸν 


ὄνυχα παχὺν ἔχει. Blass wrote «ἔτι 
δὲ ἣ σαρκὸς μὲν.» ὀλίγον, τὸν δὲ ὄνυχα 
παχὺν ἔχει. Soukup renders ὀλίγον 
‘slightly’ (‘ein wenig’). But I doubt 
whether ὀλίγον 15 possible in this sense 
with a positive adjective (παχύν), and 
the qualification is not supported by 
Apsyrtus in Hippiatr., p. 54 (ἐχέτω... 
παχὺν τὸν dvvxa). Something like 
«σαρκὸς καὶ» seems to be lost after 
ὀλίγον dé. A very valuable brochure: 
but Oder’s long-promised edition of the 
Hippiatrica is much needed. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Freely 
translated by ARTHUR PLaTT. Pp. 83. 
London: Grant Richards. Price 
2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR PLATT has set himself the 
task of translating the Agamemnon as 
far as possible into the style of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, printing 
the choruses in the way adopted by the 
Revisers in dealing with the lyrical 
portions: in this, however, he is not 
always consistent, e.g.in 475 where the 
Epode is given the same treatment as 
the iambics that follow at 489. The 
style is well sustained by the trans- 
lator. He is at his best when he reflects 
the general characteristics of his model 
rather than any particular passage: 
among the parts especially to be praised 
are Calchas’ speech in the opening 
chorus, and the Herald’s description of 
the storm: at times the parallelism of 
some passage from the Scriptures leads 
the translator into too great ampli- 
fication or into a reminiscence that jars, 
as where Aegisthus uses the language 
of the Nunc Dimittis; on the other 
hand, the reminiscences of Judges 5. 27 
and Ezekiel 18. 20, suggested by lines 
1,384 and 1,564, are very happy. The 
least satisfactory part of the translation 
is the closing portion of the scene 
between Cassandra and the chorus 
(I,295-1,330). “Ὁ thou pitiable exceed- 
ingly and wise above women, far hast 
thou reached forth’ is clumsy: the 
rendering of 1,300 and 1,312 15 dis- 
putable: στύγος in 1,308 is hardly 
represented by ‘imagining’; and the 
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addition of ‘limed’ as an epithet of 
θάμνος in 1,316 spoils the point: if the 
bough is limed the bird’s fear is not 
vain. A certain amount of omission is 
no doubt justifiable in a free trans- 
lation; but something is wanted in 
946 and 1,041 to represent θεῖον and 
καρβάνῳ, and it is difficult to see the 
reasons for omitting whole lines as in 
562 and goz. Still less justifiable is 
the omission of the passage from 1348. 
It is not Aeschylus, but the chorus that 
‘ maunders,’ and their pathetic paralysis 
of counsel is dramatically appropriate : 
they are not more futile than they were 
in I,I30-1,131. Professor Platt com- 
pares his own reticence to the conduct 
of Shem and Japhet: is he not rather to 
be compared with King Jehoiakim who 
‘cut it with the penknife?’ (Jer. 36. 23.) 
A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


Studies in Menander. 
WRIGHT. Pp. 
Waverly Press. 


By F. WARREN 
τοῦ Baltimore: 
IQII. 


THE studies are four dissertations, sub- 
mitted for the Doctor’s degree at 
Princeton, on oaths, on the quantity 
of naturally short vowels before mutes 
and liquids, on omission of the article, 
and on asyndeton, so far as the old and 
the new Menander fragments afford 
material. All four are carefully done 
and show much _ study of modern 
writings: the result in all four cases 
is very much in harmony with what was 
known or believed before. The section 
on oaths—and exclamations of that 
nature, e.g., Ἡράκλεις, "AvroNNov—is the 
most substantial, and confirms such 
conclusions previously drawn as that 
“women never swear by Athena, Apollo, 
Dionysus, Heracles, or Poseidon,’ and 
others. The author indicates ‘ certain 
notable omissions, namely oaths by 
Hermes, Hecate, and Hestia, which 
occurelsewhere. In the second section 
two cases are found of a syllable 
remaining short before BA, and these 
are pronounced doubtful. £pitr. 118 
has δρᾶχμάς, like several other Greek 
passages. Most lengthenings are of 
course paratragic or semi-poetic. 


H. RICHARDS. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


Concordance to the Latin Original of ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi, by RAYNER STORR. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 600. 
ros. 6d. 


THE learned say that Michelet vastly 
overrates the influence of the Imitation 
in the fifteenth century. It would be 
hard to underrate its influence in this 
age of homo secundum hominem and 
literature secundum Harmsworth. All 
the more unexpected and the more 
welcome is this work of long devotion, 
completed on the author’s seventy-fifth 
birthday, and issued to the world ina 
form which is worthy of the patient 
diligence which has produced it. It 
will send many of us back with renewed 
and heightened appreciation to the 
clear-flowing purity of the Latin 
original, with its simplicity and under- 
tone of reverence second only to the 
Gospels. 

But the book has a value even 
beyond its own immediate work. It 
has set a new and higher standard for 
all subsequent Concordances. Hitherto 
we have regarded a Concordance as 
merely a convenient clue to the recovery 
of a lost passage. But this book shows 
how by means of a Concordance an 
author may become his own interpreter 
and commentator. Mr. Storr gives 
with each reference the sentence or, 
in any case, the outline of the sen- 
tence in which the word occurs: each 
article is thus an index not only to the 
word but to the setting in which it 
occurs. This makes the book a Con- 
cordance not only of words but of 
thoughts. The terse, epigrammatic 
style of the author lends itself well to 
such treatment, but only the long 
patience which thinks no detail too 
small would have carried through this 
new idea of a Concordance so_thor- 
oughly and so successfully. 

Turn, for instance, to the word 
caritas, and one has not merely a list 
of passages and references, but a con- 
spectus of what the old saint meant by 
carttas as an attribute of both God and 
man, and what he thought about it. 
Under the word crux one finds sum- 
marised the whole and sufficing theo- 
logy of one who found this life filled 
with crosses. ‘Be thyself, therefore, 
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crucified to it,and it cannot harm thee.’ 
The love which has sweetened toil to 
the compiler has made the path beauti- 
ful for all who follow. 

11 Paton. 


Grammar School, Manchester. 


The following corrections have been sent by 
the author : 


P. 25,1. 1, vead gloriari. 
P. 153, 1. 39, vead psallendum. 
P. 436, after 1. 31, zwser¢t quid ergo te implicas. 
_P. 439, after 1. 39, zmsert quid prodest diu 
vivere. 


Arnold’s New Latin Course. Parts I. 
and II. By R. M. ALLAarpDyce, M.A. 
2vols. Pp. 117 and 216 respectively. 
Maddox Street, W.: Edward Arnold. 
Julys το Bart T.,.1s. 6d.;;Part ΓΙῸ: 
2s. 6d. 


THE newness of this Latin course lies 
in an attempt to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of grammar and vocabulary. The 
method, such as it is, is faultlessly 
worked out and is an improvement on 
older methods. But the scheme 15 not 
the ‘natural’ scheme of reform-teaching. 
The pupil is allowed to become fluent 
with his ordinals, and there all interest 
ceases for the average boy; he imme- 
diately finds himself up against all the 
difficulties of the old method. Eight 
lessons on -us, -a, -m, -ey confront him; 
these terminations combined with the 
verb est do not produce interesting con- 
versation or lively reading-matter. After 
thirty lessons the pupil has learnt the 
present tense of the verb: by a brisk 
application of the word to the action 
he could have learnt it in two days. 
Nouns and the difficulties of concord are 
more readily faced, when a certain 
fluency has been already acquired. 
After the thirtieth lesson the method 
runs easily, and, if the pupil has not 
been taught to expect difficulties every- 
where and to give up all hope of fluency, 
he should make quick progress. The 
early introduction of the Infinitive 
deserves commendation. 

In Part II. the subject-matter is 
interesting, especially the long chapter, 
which serves as a good introduction to 
an ‘easy’ author. Wads of disconnected 
sentences occupy a large place in both 
books ; if they served any good purpose, 


one might be inclined to overlook their 
dullness and inconsequence. There are 
also exercises of English sentences; 
these carry with them the old flavour. 
If this, for example—They join battle in 
a suitable place with the enemy’s forces— 
helped in any way the accurate learning 
of Latin, its effect on the pupil’s English 
composition might be excused. 

In both parts the type is large and 
clear; the naturally-long vowels are 
marked. I cannot find any misprints. 

ΞΡ: 


Ante Limen. A new Latin book for 
younger beginners, based upon Limen. 
By R. H. Regs, B.A., Assistant-Mis- 
tress at Ladybarn House School. 
One vol. Ground-plan of the forum. 
Pp. 128. Albemarle Street, W.; 
John Murray. July, rgtz. ts. 6d. 


Tus new Latin book is on the right 
lines. The interest of the beginner is 
caught at the first lesson and held 
throughout the book; at the same time 
exact grammar is being taught. We 
agree with the author that, even when 
an exact scheme of grammar is being 
followed, words and constructions may 
be introduced before their appointed 
time for the purpose of increasing the 
‘interest’ of the text; more than that, 
they excite a feeling of curiosity on the 
part of the pupil, which grows with each 
repetition of the unexplained form, until 
the time arrives for the teacher to satisfy 
the curiosity of the class by dealing ex- 
haustively with the grammar in ques- 
tion. Verbs showing simple actions and 
obvious feelings are a groundwork on 
which great fluency can be built. The 
Accusative Case follows to supply a 
need created by the use of transitive 
verbs. Need I give further examples to 
show that the scheme followed is not 
only logical, but also a good teaching 
instrument? More might have been 
done with the Latin questions; they can 
so easily be made to take the place of 
the English-Latin sentence. But for 
the English sentences, the course would 
form a good text-book in the hands of a 
competent all-Latin teacher. The Im- 
perative and Optative uses of the Present 
Subjunctive may well find a place at the 
close of the first year’s course, though 
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they add considerably to the amount of 
Accidence to be acquired. But the 
introduction of the Indirect Statement, 
simple as the pupil finds the construc- 
tion, opens too wide a field of inquiry. 
It may just as well be kept for the 
second year, when it can be taught with 
the other forms of Indirect Speech. 
The text deals with Roman History, 
and a classical atmosphere is created 
from the beginning. The explanation 
that accompanies the ground-plan of 
the Forum the author has made ex- 
tremely interesting by associating each 


building with some legendary or his- 
torical character. The matter, however, 
is not sufficiently expanded, and, though 
the book is an excellent handbook for 
the pupil and allows scope for originality 
on the part of the teacher, there are 
many teachers who would not use it to 
advantage without a key. 

The type is not as good as it might 
be, and, as the course is intended for 
children of the age of twelve, the words 
should be separated by wider spaces. 

Worl 


GREEK PLAYS IN ENGLISH 


PERFORMANCE OF THE 
FROGS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LEEDS. 


GREEK comedies, and tragedies, are 
now so often seen at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge that they come and go without 
much comment. A performance, in 
English, of the Frogs at one of our 
youngest universities and in the midst 
of a large industrial population is 
perhaps novel enough to prompt a line 
or two in the Classical Review. 

The play was acted, in the Hall of 
the University, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 30, and Friday, December 1, of last 
year. The translation used was Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray’s. There were 
large audiences on both nights, drawn 
not only from Leeds itself, but from 
various parts of the Three Ridings. 
The company, including the orchestra, 
numbered one hundred. All the speak- 


ing parts were taken or understudied by. 


actors who had read the Frogs in the 
original. The play at no time ‘dragged’; 
the attention was held from start to 
finish. The literary contest, which was 
considerably shortened in the acting 
version, might well have been longer. 
There was no sign of flagging interest 
while it lasted. The two poets were 
skilfully represented, and Dionysus 
dropped in the end his frivolity and 
chose Aeschylus with a determination 
worthy of the imagined Golden Age of 
Athens. The Chorus, led by an admir- 
able coryphaeus, were heard and seen 
NO. CCXXIII. VOL. XXVI. 


at their best when, as the Mystae with 
torches aflame, they passed in the dark 
through the audience up the hall, utter- 
ing that great cry to Iacchus. Not 
only in this scene, but throughout, the 
singing was maintained at a high level. 
The dancing, on the other hand, left 
much to be desired. Dancing, as the 
Greeks understood it, is not an art that 
can be picked up at rehearsals. The 
scenery, prepared locally, was good. 
The περίακτοι were an interesting revival, 
though they would have been more 
effective on a narrower stage. Great 
care was bestowed on the whole pro- 
duction by the stage-managers, Mr. 
A. R. B. Munro and Mr. P. W. Dodd, 
and by the chorus-master, Mr. T. J. 
Hoggett, who conducted Sir Hubert 
Parry’s well-known music. The marked 
educational effect on all who took part 
in the performances cannot be ques- 
tioned; even the dancing was _ less 
unsatisfactory as time went on. 

As already indicated, the play was 
given in English. A performance in 
Greek would neither have brought to 
the university, nor interested when 
there, those large audiences, ignorant 
for the most part of Greek, which we 
wished to see and did see. The trans- 
lation chosen proved to have, in full, 
that dramatic value which it is so hard 
to gauge without an actual trial on the 
stage. It played well; it did not sound 
like a translation, but like an original ; 
it had abundance of lines and phrases 
which, once heard, linger in the 
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memory. It has been said by Mr. 
Warde Fowler that ‘ the one great hope 
for classical learning and education lies 
in the interest which the unlearned 
public may be brought to feel in ancient 
life and thought.’ If this is so, English 
performances of Greek plays should do 
good service in the way of propaganda. 
And it is certain that spectators who 
know the Frogs in the original will 
understand it ail the better and admire 
it all the more after seeing it acted on 
the stage whether in Greek or in Eng- 
lish. Itis far from true, though the state- 
ment is often made, that professional 
and scientific men lose during active life 
the interest in the ancient classics which 
they have gained at school or college. 
Without difficulty I can think, in 
Leeds, of a lawyer (lately dead) who 
devoted much of his leisure to the fruitful 
study of the Ethics, of an engineer who 
has contributed an article on ‘ Caesar’s 
Bridge over the Rhine’ to the Classical 
Review, of an architect who takes part 
in excavations on Roman sites in York- 
shire, of a doctor who gives much of his 
time to reading Homer, of a dis- 
tinguished biologist who feels and 
never ceases to urge the importance of 
the literary side of classical study. Or 
one can recall the remark of another 
Leeds lawyer that ‘it would be strange 
indeed if Greek should perish at the 
moment when [he was referring to 
recent literary and archaeological dis- 
coveries] there has been once morea sort 
of Renaissance’; or that of a leading 
teacher of chemistry to the effect that, 
if one or other of the two languages 
must cease to be studied, Latin rather 
than Greek should be sacrificed. There 
is obviously no widespread prejudice 
against Greek literature among those 
who have tasted it in the original or in 
translations; and many a man of 
science would be glad to see the 
language taught to likely boys, however 
small the class they may constitute in 
any given school. Both Greek and 
German should be placed on a special 
footing in English schools, and the 
supporters of the two languages might 
well join hands in order to attain that 
end. 

Before the Frogs began, the Fif- 
teenth Idyll of Theocritus was recited 


in costume, without properties or 
scenery. The translation used was, in 
the main, that of Matthew Arnold. 
The Adonis-Song was specially trans- 
lated into English verse by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail for use on this occasion, and 
his rendering was set to music by Mr. 
Hoggett and sung by a woman student 
possessing a fine contralto voice. Mr. 
Mackail’s words are printed elsewhere 
in the present number; and it will be 
enough to say that, when sung, they 
seemed not only in the idyll but of it. 
Theocritus himself has made the flow- 
ing melody of the song with all its 
beautiful imagery to rise, quite natu- 
rally, from out the rough staccato of 
everyday life. There is art, consum- 
mate art, in the Adoniazusae—but the 
art itself is nature. 


W. ΤΕΣ 


THE ACHARNIANS AT 
CARDIFF. 


THE Acharnians of Aristophanes was 
performed in Greek, at the New Theatre, 
on Wednesday, December 13, 1911, by 
‘ The Frogs’ Classical Society, Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff. The whole of 
the play was presented, and the choral 
parts were sung by a chorus of thirty 
to music composed by a student of the 
College, Mr. H. M. Rowlands. The 
production of the play was under the 
general direction of Professor Gilbert 
Norwood, who wrote a verse translation 
for the performance. This is the first 
time, it appears, that the Acharnians 
has been staged in this country. 


OEDIPUS REX AT, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


FRANK sensationalism must be the 
verdict on Dr. Reinhardt’s Oedipus. 
Sophocles appeals to the intellect, and 
touches the emotions through the in- 
tellect: Reinhardt appeals to the ear 
and the eye, and causes a physical re- 
action. It would be worth while to find 
out what the effect was upon those, if 
there were any, who knew nothing of 
Oedipus except what they saw at Covent 
Garden. I think that to them it must 
have been a spectacle, and little more. 
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If we examine it as a spectacle, we may 
admit that it was often striking. The 
murmurs of the approaching crowd, and 
their entry as they thronged through 
the gangways, had in it something rather 
terrific. Their outcries too, their ges- 
tures: it was very much like a real 
crowd. But then it was a real crowd. 
Sophocles and his Greeks could under- 
stand what the cry of a crowd is with 
the help of a small chorus; they did not 
want a couple of hundred persons shout- 
ing all at once. 

The same sensationalism is seen in 
the stage business. The philandering 
of Oedipus and Jocasta is certainly not 
in keeping with the poet’s austere genius; 
it would indeed have been bad manners 
for any Greek in a public place. And 
when at verse 1026 Jocasta sees the 
whole, her cry could not have been 
unheard ; from this point on indeed, she 
recalled a prima donna of the Dresden 
opera house. Yet from the textit is quite 
clear that the dialogue 1054-1068 was 
calm; else it has no point, and Jocasta 
could not have hoped to persuade. 
Worst of all was it when Oedipus leapt 
from the stage, and dragged in the 
Theban herdsman by the arm. 

The opera house must be a desperate 
place to speak in; but that will not ex- 
plain why not a single actor could keep 
his voice upon one note at the end of a 


sentence. Each final syllable was a 
long falling wail. Oedipus had a beauti- 
ful voice, and at times did speak well, 
but even he had this trick too often. 
Jocasta’s every syllable was distinct, 
and the other actors could also make 
themselves heard, but the wail spoilt all. 
It must be admitted that Professor 
Murray’s translation was very difficult 
to declaim; the ear kept searching for 
the rhymes, which the actors disguised 
as much as they could, but the result 
was to obscure the rhythm. Rhymed 
couplets may do for light comedy, but 
surely not for tragedy: it did seem at 
times that the total effect of the spectacle 
and the translation was sentimental, in 
spite of the subject. 

Probably Dr. Reinhardt has rightly 
gauged the public taste. Probably the 
public can only be touched through its 
bodily senses. We will hope that the 
thousands who have seen Oedipus Rex 
will carry away the belief that there is 
something in the Greek drama after all ; 
that will be a good thing, even though 
they have not the remotest idea what 
this Greek drama was: its reticence, its 
compression, how profound and yet how 
clear, like the brilliant Athenian sun- 
light which shone down on the stage 
when Sophocles taught his Oedipus. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


READERS of the Classical Review may 
be interested in the following statement 
by Dr. Blase, one of the chief living 
authorities on Latin Moods and Tenses, 
as to the thorny question of the Sub- 
junctive Mood, which was discussed 
in these columns in connexion with 
Sonnenschein’s Unity of the Latin Sub- 
junctive in 1910. It seems that investi- 
gations conducted by independent 
enquirers and from different points of 
view are converging towards a solution 
on the lines indicated by Sonnenschein. 
Dr. Blase, in reviewing R. Methner’s 
Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjuntivs 
in den lateinischen Relativsitzen und 
Sdtzen mit cum (1011), writes as follows: 


*‘T should like to call attention to 
the close connexion between these ideas 
and many of those contained in Sonnen- 
schein’s Unity of the Latin Subjunctive 
(reviewed in these columns IgIOo, 
No. 27). It is my belief that these 
two treatises have prepared the way 
whereby we may at no distant date 
arrive at an approximately correct 
understanding of these much debated 
questions, and we wish them both the 
widest circulation” (Wochenschrift fiir 
Klassische Philologie, No. 3, 1912, p. 73). 


The Classical Association held suc- 
cessful meetings in London on January 
8 and g last. The attendance was 
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large and well maintained to the end. 
The addresses — by the Bishop of 
Lincoln as President on ‘ Hellenism,’ 
by Professor Gilbert Murray on the 
basis of Greek tragedy, and by Professor 
Haverfield on Roman London—were 
each admirable of its kind, and together 
formed a well-balanced presentation of 
the present claim of the classics to the 
attention of the public. Whilst the 
two latter addresses illustrated the 
directions in which modern research 
is showing itself most profitable, the 
greatest importance was rightly given 
to the discussion of the supreme question 
of the place taken by thought expressed 
in the Greek and Latin tongues in the 
intellectual history of the world. 


Two discussions took place, each 
inconclusive because the members were 
unable to reach any general agreement, 
but useful in giving expression to diffi- 


culties which are widely felt. The 
Hellenic Society presented a memo- 
randum in which it urged that where 
one classical language only could be 
taught there should be an option be- 
tween Greek and Latin, but that in all 
University Honours Examinations both 
should be combined. On the other 
hand many present felt that Latin had 
a reasonable claim to priority under all 
ordinary circumstances. A teachers’ 
discussion took place on the marking 
and pronunciation of ‘hidden’ long 
quantities. There was a general feeling 
that this difficulty should not be allowed 
to claim much time in elementary Latin 
teaching ; but the majority of members 
present were not prepared to condemn 
writers of text-books who in their loyalty 
to well-established historical facts have 
recorded the true quantity even in cases 
in which the practical teacher is inclined 
to ignore it. 








TRANSLATION 


THE ADONIS-SONG IN THE FIFTEENTH IDYLL OF 
THEOCRITUS. 


Ἐξ 


Mistress who lovest Golgi, who dost 
keep 

Idalium and Eryx’ mountain steep, 

Gold-jewelled Aphrodite, from below 

By Acheron’s endless flow, 

The Hours soft-footed in their circling 
track 

With the twelfth moon bring thine 
Adonis back, 

The Hours that linger long upon the 
way, 

Nor is there any God so slow as they ; 

Yet longing eyes to them all mortals 
lift, 

For each Hour brings a gift. 


2. 


O Cyprian daughter of Dione, then 

Didst thou bestow, as is the tale of men, 

Immortal life on Berenice’s head, 

And in her bosom shed 

Ambrosial distilment. Queen divine, 

By many a name adored in many a 
shrine, 


Now Berenice’s child, Arsinoé, 

As beautiful as Helen was, to thee 

In recompense of gift all precious things 
For thine Adonis brings. 


3. 

Gifts of the season at his feet we lay, 

Fruit of the oak’s high spray, 

Soft garden-blooms that silver baskets 
hold, 

And Syrian ointment sealed in jars of 
gold. 

And here are dainties, mixed with petals 


sweet 

Of many blossoms and white flour of 
wheat 

Upon the baking-board by women’s 
toil; 


And cakes with liquid oil 

And fragrant honey moulded to the 
guise 

Of all that walks or flies. 


A. 


Green coverings of shade are built aloft 
Heavy with anise soft ; 
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And overhead the young Loves flutter 
now, 

Like fledgling nightingales that in the 
zee, 

Feeling their wings for flight, adventur- 
ously 

Flutter from bough to bough. 


5. 


O ebony, O gold! 

O eagles of white ivory that hold 

And lift the boy amid the courts divine 

To Cronus’ son for bearer of his wine! 

The crimson tapestries more soft than 
sleep 

Droop down above them. 
feeds the sheep 

In Samos, the Milesian maid, will say, 

‘My hands have strewn Adonis’ bed to- 
day.’ 

There Cypris lies, the bride, 

With rosy-armed Adonis by her side. 

Soft is his kiss and pricks not, golden- 
brown 

Around his lips the down. 


6. 


Now to the Cyprian we bid good-night 

Who holds her lover claspt for her 
delight. 

But through the early dews of dawn 
will we 

Bear him to where the sea 


She who 


Jets on the beach, with hair shed loose, 
and gown 

Ungirt about our ankles falling down : 

And from our bright breasts naked to 
the sun 

The treble song shall run. 


7. 

Darling Adonis, thou alone, alone, 

They say, of all the saints, 
Acheron “" 

Revisit’st earth. Not Agamemnon so 

Nor lordly wrathful Aias to and fro 

May pass, nor Hector, eldest of the 
score 

Of sons whom Hecuba to Priam bore. 

Not this Patroclus earned, 

Or Pyrrhus who alive from Troy 
returned ; 


from 


‘Not those yet earlier ones, 


The Lapiths, and Deucalion’s ancient 
sons, 

Or Pelopids, or princes that in high 

Pelasgic Argos held their sovranty. 


8. 
Be gracious now to us, 
Darling Adonis, and make prosperous 
This coming, so with each returning 
ear 


Shall thy return be dear. 
J. W. Mackal_. 


[The copyright of the above translation 
has been reserved. | 





To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


WILL you allow me to make one observa- 
tion on Mr. Goodrich’s kindly review of my 
Varia Socratica, with reference to the mean- 
ing of εἰσάγειν, εἰσφέρειν, and the like when 
applied to the ‘introduction’ of ‘divinities’ 
on philosophical theories? Of course I know 
that the words mean to ‘ bring in,’ and thus are 
of wider sense than our word ‘to import.’ 
εἰσάγειν Can e.g. mean to ‘bring on the stage,’ 
‘to introduce a suit into the courts’ (εἰσάγειν 
τὴν δίκην said of the formal procedure of the 
presiding magistrate). But what is ‘brought 
in’ is always brought /vom somewhere. ‘The 
question is, Whence was Socrates supposed to 
have ‘brought’ his strange divinities 7—from 
abroad or from the depths of his own fancy? 1 
have tried to support the former view (1) by 
two parallels, one for εἰσηγεῖσθαι and another for 
εἰσφέρειν taken from the Pacchae, an almost 
contemporary work, and these, | think, have 


CORRESPONDENCE 


some weight ; (2) from Aristotle’s use of the 
words εἰσάγειν, κομίζειν in connection with the 
εἴδη. 1 know, of course, that the words them- 
selves do not establish my case (eg. Theo- 
phrastus also speaks of Anaximander, in con- 
nection with the expression τὸ ἄπειρον, aS πρῶτος 
τοῦτο τοὔνομα Kopicas τῆς ἀρχῆς, Doxographi 
Graeci 476, 3), but that Aristotle really meant 
them in the sense of ‘to import’ is, I think, 
plain from his insistence that the doctrine of 
εἴδη and μέθεξις was a borrowing from the 
Pythagoreans. 

As for Mr. Goodrich’s own citation (/7ogs 
959), I think it makes for me rather than 
against me. ‘Euripides, as I understand him, 
is boasting that he ‘imported’ into the sphere 
of tragedy matters which had hitherto been, so 
to say, ‘contraband,’ the affairs of daily life 
with which everyone is familiar. That is, the 
metaphor is from commerce ; ‘ Euripides’ im- 
proved tragedy by bringing into it the actual 
concerns of modern life, which had formerly 
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been thought to lie outside its boundaries, to be 
‘foreign’ to its scope. The only alternative, so 
far as I see,is to take εἰσάγων as -εεἰσάγων πρὸς 
τοὺς θεατάς, ‘bringing on the stage.’ But does 
not the context justify me in taking the word 
rather as --εἰσάγων cis τὴν τραγωιδίαν, in which 
case it clearly means ‘ importing’? 
A. E. TAYLOR. 


St. Andrews, December 29, 1911. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


I SEE that the careful review in your columns 
(November, 1911, p. 209) of vol. iv. of the Oxford 
translation of Aristotle complains of ‘the ex- 
tremely cumbrous system of pagination adopted 
by the editors . . . whereby the numbers of the 
sections only appear, and not the numbers of 
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the pages. By adopting this method the use 
of the index is rendered unnecessarily difficult.’ 

Readers not familiar with the facts may be 
puzzled by the criticism of a system in which 
the numbers of the pages do not appear as a 
‘cumbrous system of pagination, and misled 
by the statement that ‘the numbers of the 
sections’ are given. ‘The facts are, of course, 
that the (often arbitrary and misleading) sections 
of Bekker are ignored; that the Bekker chapters, 
with the pages and lines of the Berlin edition, 
are accurately indicated in the margin; and 
that the index is, accordingly, a page and line 
index not only to the translation but to any 
modern text of Aristotle. The Oxford pages 
are unnumbered, because the indexes refer to 
the Berlin pages, not wzce versa. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
January 11, 1912. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ELEGIES OF THEOGNIS. 


The Elegies of Theognis and other Elegies 
included in the Theognidean Sylloge. A 
revised text, based on a new collation 
of the Mutinensis MS., with introduc- 
tion, commentary, and appendices. 
By T. Hupson-WivuiamMs, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Pp. xv+262. London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., ΤΟΤΟ. 


Tue chief value of this book lies in its 
illustrative commentary and its new col- 
lation of the Mutinensis, A. The colla- 
tion is minute, it commands confidence, 
and it supplies a felt want. Special 
attention is paid to the strange fact, 
observed by Jordan, that some busy- 
body has made erasures and substitu- 
tions in A since Bekker’s time. The 
other MSS., it seems, are quoted ac- 
cording to old collations. 

The new evidence about A, though it 
clears up a wilderness of error, does little 
towards the improvement of the text; 
and the editor’s few conjectures do little 
more. In 112 μνῆμα δὲ yodo’ (for δ᾽ 
ἔχουσ᾽), ‘they pile up a memorial [of 
thanks] to good deeds,’ is an unlikely 
and unhappy metaphor:;? and in 235 οὐδ᾽ 





1 Such doubts as have occurred to me are on 
small points: ἐδ... has A ψεύδεα or Wevdéa in 
713? Other doubtful accents appear in the 
notes on 169, 897, 902, 908. The text has a 
misprint in 785. 

2 If we follow the MSS., μνῆμα in the sense 
of μνήμη may perhaps be defended by com- 
parison with γνῶμα. Giving μνῆμα a meta- 

NO. CCXXIV. VOL. XXVI. 


ἔτι te cannot easily be got out of the 
MSS., and is no better than οὐδὲν ἔτι in 
sense. But μὴ δήν μ᾽ in 352, and πελᾷς 
in 1258, are worth considering. The 
use of brackets is somewhat arbitrary, 
as in 626 and 1194; and the poem 237- 
54 15 ruined thereby. To prefix an 
asterisk to one word only* in some four- 
teen hundred lines is to give a wrong 
notion of the trustworthiness of the text. 
Misjudgment of the character of the 
inferior MSS. is shown here and there, 
as in the acceptance of their superfluous 
δ᾽ in 83. They give just such another δ᾽, 
to patch up the grammar and to makea 
bad link with the preceding couplet, in 
821, where of κ᾽. . . ἀτιμάξωσι should 
be read.4 A more serious instance of 
the same fault is in 213, where A’s θυμέ 
is superseded, without comment, by the 
vulgar Κύρνε, which helps to disguise 
the difference between 213-8 and 1071-4. 
On the other hand, the editor is wisely 
proof against the loose variants of the 
testimonia ; and on the whole his choice 
of readings and other men’s conjectures 
is fairly discreet. 

The commentary is defective in argu- 


καὶ χάριν ‘hendyadys as 1040’: but the Platonic 
trick of coupling metaphor and fact by a καί 
strikes me as foreign to poetry; and no stretch 
of ‘hendiadys’ can cover ἄστρου καὶ κυνὸς 
ἀρχομένου in 1040. 

3. ἄλλης in 1202, which has been satisfactorily 
emended. 

* Equally superfluous is the δ᾽ accepted from 
Orelli in 937. 

D 
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ment and elucidation; some difficulties 
are missed altogether, others are only 
partly solved.!. But it is very rich in 
quotations and references illustrating 
points of diction, combinations of words, 
and their metrical positions. In sucha 
mass of matter some irrelevancies might 
be pardoned, but I have noticed very 
few;2 and I might draw attention to 
many notes® which say all that need 
ever be said in defence of the text. But 
the merits of this painstaking work 
cannot be represented by a sample: the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


I have dealt the more briefly with the 
strictly editorial parts of this book be- 
cause private duty calls me to the 
author’s treatment of the Theognidean 
Question. Ten years ago I wrote a 
book called Studies in Theognis ; and no 
sooner was it born, and beheld the rays 
of the sharp sun, than Mr. Hudson- 
Williams began to heap earth upon its 
body. He gives it on the whole a fairly 
Christian burial, so perhaps I ought not 
to insist too loudly that the book is still 
alive. I certainly do not mean to defend 
its character against all aspersions; but, 
on the other hand, I am not at present 
inclined to pluck up all its wild oats, or 
to make its peace with the Higher 
Criticism against the day when Hercu- 
laneum shall give up its dead. Yet 
since my name, and divers compendia 
of it,4 often appear, and are often latent, 





1 Eig. 127, 287-8, 309-12, 513, 669, 806, 384, 
1219, 1247. 428: the ‘parallel’ between a 
living man heaping together a bed of leaves and 
a dead man piling earth over his own corpse— 
a difficult feat—is not ‘exact. 843: a good 
counsellor would advise a man to leave a 
drinking-bout, not ‘ when he sees things upside 
down,’ but rather earlier. 1133-4: καταπαύ- 
σομεν is of course aor. subj., not fut. ind. 

2 On 3: some of the examples of the form 
‘first, last, midst’ are not to the point, and it is 
not the fact that ‘there is no special reference 
to Ptolemy in the middle’ of Theocr. 17: Pt. 
comes next to Zeus in the prelude and the 
epilogue, and he is the theme and substance of 
the middle of the poem.—A note on the relation 
between 239 and //iad x. 217 is badly wanted.— 
On 903 and 905 (p. 260): ἀναλώσει in Plato Rep. 
591E is verb, not noun (the error is perhaps 
borrowed from Stephanus-Dindorf or Ast) ; and 
the note on κατιδεῖν wants further thought. 

3 See, ¢.g., 4, II, 115, 175. 

4 Which encourage me to shorten ‘ Professor 
Hudson-Williams’ to ‘ W.’ 


in the present book, something must be 
sald : for 


‘A man is fettered by the foolishness 
He took for wisdom and talked ten years 
since.’ 


It is to be understood that on many 
points I find myself in cordial agreement 
with W.’s Introduction,® though they 
will find little place in the following 
notes. 

The Testimonia.—The clouds of mis- 
interpretation on which Sitzler and his 
like projected their Ur-Theognides are 
by now dispelled; though W., I think, 
still overworks the passage of Isocrates, 
unduly narrowing the scope of the 
phrase τὴν Θεόγνιδος ποίησιν. On the 
passages of Xenophon, Dio, Athenaeus, 
Cyril, Suidas, he is sound enough. The 
passage of the Meno® proves to him the 
existence early in the fourth century of 
a book of poems attributed to Theognis, 
‘and this,’ he says, ‘is perhaps all that 
it does prove.’ So far, good. 

The ‘ Alien’ Poems.—Failing ancient 
evidence for alien authorship, W. is 
chary of ascriptions, though he reports 
a guess here and there in his notes. 
But he follows the scholars who ascribe 
467-96, 667-82, and 1345-50, to Euenus 
of Paros. He acknowledges (p. 34) that 
‘the mere fact that Th. 472 was read 
among the poems of Euenus does not 
in itself entitle him to the whole elegy 
in which it occurs’; but he thinks that 
‘several other considerations point in 





5 #.g., the poems are not arranged by catch- 
words; they contain many complete poems, of 
one couplet or more; they are not a school- 
book or a Commersbuch; the pastime of label- 
ling pieces with the names of Callinus, Chilon, 
and the like, is full of risk; metrical and lin- 
guistic tests have failed. 

6 He discusses anew the question ἐν ποίοις 
ἔπεσιν; and the answer is ἐν τοῖς ἐλεγείοις οὗ 
λέγει κιτιλ., and thinks that the question may 
refer not to metre but to matter. Then why 
does the answer bring in a termof metre? Or, 
again, he thinks that ἐν π. ἔπ. may mean no 
more than ‘Where? Then what does ἐν τ. ἐλ. 
add to οὗ In order to make the question 
relevant, he makes the answer irrelevant. The 
interpretation of ὀλίγον μεταβάς which he follows 
may be right, but he does not commend it by 
asking, ‘Would Socrates at one and the same 
moment refer to the poem as showing “a slight 
change of standpoint” and “a direct self-con- 
tradiction’’? How many words to a moment? 
Forty or fifty words intervene. 


se. 
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the same direction.’ They are scarcely 
a quorum. All three poems are ad- 
dressed to Simonides: but no Simonides 
to whom the Parian poet should have 
addressed them is known. W. appeals 
also to Μήλιος πόντος in the riddling 
poem 667-82: but no sea called Melian 
is known, and the maps do not incline 
us to think that the Parians would have 
so called ‘the sea near Melos’;' so that 
the riddle is still unsolved.? 

Where a piece of the Theognidea has 
striking resemblances to a piece handed 
down under another name elsewhere, 
W. accepts the other poet’s authorship 
in every case; indeed I fear I have 
impelled him to deny to Theognis even 
153-4, which most ejectors had spared 
in deference to Clement of Alexandria. 
I had maintained that in each of these 
cases Theognis altered and appropriated 
the older poet’s lines. This cannot be 
proved independently in every case taken 
apart. For six® of these ten doublets 
textual variation and popular misquota- 
tion might account at a pinch, but for 
the other four* they will not ; and when 
the character of the four has been 
decided, then, and then only, can we 
judge of the six. What does W. make 
of the four ? 

He does not explain exactly how he 
accounts for the difference between 
1003-6 and their Tyrtaean counterpart; 
but he gives the purpose of one of the 
changes which distinguish 227-32 from 
their Solonian counterpart: a line of 
Solon’s ‘was replaced by 230 to avoid 
holding the gods responsible.’ This 
change, then, it seems, was not acci- 
dental but intentional. On 585-90 he 
is more explicit (p. 46). ‘585-90 are 
found in Solon. Here, besides a few 
insignificant changes in the wording, 
there are two important variations which 
cannot be due to chance and which give 
quite a new turn to the main idea... . 
There is no doubt that these changes 
were intentional, and made as a protest 
to ‘‘justify the ways of God to man.”... 





1 This suggestion is Hartung’s, I think; it 
was adopted by Blass. 

* The evidence given in the note on 1345 
(cf. p. 58) perhaps points to a poet earlier than 
Euenus. 

3. 153-4, 315-8, 716-28, 793-6, 1017-22, 1253-4. 

* 227-32, 585-94, 933-8, 1003-6. 


This poem has suffered from its popu- 
larity and has been changed to suit 
the problem it discusses.’ In the com- 
mentary we read, ‘a popular revision of 
lines composed by Solon. ... A later 
moralist distorted the original.’ Here, 
then, six lines of Solon have been used 
by a later writer, who has kept the 
framework of the original poem and 
many of its words, has given quite a 
new turn to the main idea, and has pro- 
ducedanew-old poem formally complete. 

Lastly, in 933-8, the second and third 
couplets are based on six lines of 
Tyrtaeus, which they shorten and 
strengthen; but the first couplet is 
totally different from the couplet which 
precedes these six lines in Tyrtaeus, and 
this difference alters the whole bearing 
of the poem: the rewards which Tyrtaeus 
had promised to patriotic valour are 
transferred to ἀρετὴ καὶ κάλλος. W. 
(p. 45) does not like the new poem, 
objecting that it gives ‘a grotesquely 
exaggerated account’ ofthe respect paid 
to the man ‘who has both virtue and 
beauty’: but when he translates ἀρετή 
by ‘virtue’ he begs a question. I had 
rendered it ‘ excellence,’ and W. himself 
in another place and for another purpose 
(in the note on 129) makes the word 
mean ‘mental and corporal excellence.’ 
ἀρετή (thus understood) and κάλλος 
were a very strong pair in the land of 
Pindar and Alcibiades. 

The conjunction of 933-4 with 935-8 
is not my doing; it is found in the texts 
of Bekker, Welcker, Ziegler, Sitzler, 
Bergk, Hiller-Crusius ; and it would not 
be questioned if I had not drawn from 
the poem a logical consequence.® Now, 
οἱ χωρίζοντες have a choice of evils. 

(1) Like Welcker, they may assign 
to Tyrtaeus not 935-8 only but 933-8. 
Then they must be asked to explain the 
relation between this poem and the lines 
to which Tyrtaeus is sole claimant. 
Did he himself put a new headpiece on 
some lines of his own? Did he himself 
shorten and strengthen the part common 
to the old poem and the new? Then 


5 Prof. H. W. Smyth (C.R. 1903, p. 353) 
raises the strange objections that 933-4 ‘ destroy 
the force’ of Tyrtaeus’ lines, ‘and leave pw in 
935 without definite reference.’ μιν refers most 
definitely to the subject of 934. 
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he used the very mode of self-amend- 
ment which 1 ascribe to Theognis. 

(2) Like Reitzenstein, they may 
assign 933-8 to an imitator of Tyrtaeus. 
Who was this imitator, and what was 
he at? A poet? Then here is a poet 
using the very procedure which I ascribe 
to Theognis in dealing with another 
poet’s work. A schoolmaster or ‘moral- 
ist’? An odd one, if he thought fit to 
transfer the rewards of 935-8 from 
patriotic valour to ‘excellence’ and 
beauty, or even to virtue and beauty. 

(3) Like W. (p. 233), they may see in 
935-8 a different version of the Tyrtaean 
lines, appended ‘as a commentary on 
the first element in 933’; that is to say, 
on ἀρετή, but not on κάλλος, nor on 
both. Wasthis one-eyed commentator 
himself the abridger and strengthener 
of the lines of Tyrtaeus? If so, it is odd 
that a man so good at revision should 
be so bad at a gloss. If not, the origin 
of the shorter version of the lines still 
needs to be explained. 

However that may be, W. acknow- 
ledges three examples of pieces inten- 
tionally changed or distorted by a later 
hand: but he will not have it that the 
hand was a poet’s, for he thinks such 
pettifogging plagiarism unworthy of a 
poet, or of an honest man.! ‘What isa 
Poet ?? asked one of our own Poets. 
The answer is not simple, nor is it the 
same in every age. Literary honesty, 
too, is not a thing fixed by rigid 
and immutable laws. This is not the 
first time that harm has been done 
by applying to ancient literature our 
modern notions of originality and copy- 
right. The fallacy has often been 
pointed out, but as often recurs. I 
might quote many warnings, but on the 
present occasion a single witness may 
suffice. It is W. himself. ‘ We should 
not forget,’ he says elsewhere (p. 31), 
‘that these early poets frequently imi- 
tated and appropriated the thoughts, 
expressions, and even the general frame- 
work of the elegies written by their 
predecessors or contemporaries.’ Good: 
Kal ἡμεῖς μάρτυρα ἔχομεν, Τυλιελμίδην, 
πολίτην τῶν ἐν Γαλατίᾳ Βαγγορέων.3 





1 See especially p. 47, n. 
* 1197-1202 are addressed to Cyrnus under 
the name Πολυπαΐδης, and therefore (by W.’s 


criterion) they are by Theognis: yet ‘these 


In support of my view of these loans, 
I drew attention to 769-72, where it is 
written that the servant and spokesman 
of the Muses must not hoard his wit, 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν μῶσθαι, τὰ δὲ δεικνύναι, 

ἄλλα δὲ ποιεῖν. 

Quoting a parallel from Ecclesiastes, I 
held that μῶσθαι and δεικνύναι must 
mean parts of the poet’s office which 
differ from ποιεῖν. The suggestion has 
not been barren. But the best that W. 
can make of the words is this: ‘‘‘ Search 
for new truths, point out to men truths 
already known, practise others in his 
own life’’ (or possibly ‘‘make up into 
poetry”’).’ Neither of his alternatives 
can be entertained. On the second, the 
line gives a distinction without a per- 
ceptible difference; on the first, the 
poet, in baddish Greek, invites the 
charge of not preaching all that he prac- 
tises, that is to say, of hoarding some 
of his wit, the very fault which he has 
condemned. 

The foundations of my theory, then, 
remain unshaken. They are the witness 
of Clement of Alexandria as to 153, the 
antitheses in 771, and the four passages 
which resemble passages of Solon or 
Tyrtaeus but with important or essen- 
tial differences such as to give them a 
character of their own. The four pas- 
sages prove that the procedure which I 
suppose was used by some person or 
persons at some time or times; the 
antitheses in 771 seem to show that 
somebody at some time recognised some 
such procedure as part of the poet’s 
province; the statement of Clement 
attests (I do not mean ‘ proves’) that 
this procedure was used in one instance 
by Theognis; and the occurrence of 
these passages in our MSS. under the 
name of Theognis gives evidence (I do 
not mean ‘ proof’) about them all. 

Parody.—Welcker found many ‘paro- 
dies’ in our text, W. finds but few. He 
calls 1161-2 a ludicrous travesty of 





lines are evidently modelled on Hes. “’.D. 488 
sgq., with a clear attempt at differentiation.’ So 
Theognis is at it again. 

3See T. W.' Allen in C.R. 1905, -p. 389% 
O. Immisch in Neue Jahrbiicher, xiii. 1904, 
p. 236, who concludes : ‘ Die Hauptsache ist in 
jedem Falle, dass der Dichter das wirkliche 
ποιεῖν, also die Ligenschopfung im engeren 
Sinne nur fiir einen 724 dessen, was er gibt 
in Anspruch nimmt.’ 
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409-10. Wherein lies the travesty? 
Not in the choice of words (for δίδως 
does not mean ‘hand your cash over’) ; 
not in the sentiment, unless we are to 
laugh at hoc habeo quodcumque dedi and 
at what Mayor called ‘the noble words’ 
of Martial, V. 42, 7-8; but in the 
grammar. ‘The writer . . . probably 
regarded the bad grammar as an addi- 
tion to the joke perpetrated at the 
expense of a moralist he learned to hate 
in school.’ A judicious investigation of 
Greek MSS. and their variants would 
enrich Greek literature with many such 
jokes; in point of fact, too many. No: 
the two couplets have a common part, 
like 301-2 and 1353-6, but the one is 
not a travesty of the other. 

Again, 578 seems to W. ‘to have been 
introduced for the sake of burlesquing a 
well-known line which may have been 
composed by Theognis.’ This well- 
known line is also unknown. Until it 
turns up, W.’s suspicion is gratuitous. 

The ‘ Repetitions.—Some of the so- 
called repetitions W. tries to explain by 
textual errors, in others he sees inten- 
tional change. It is easy, though in- 
accurate, to call 1109-14 an ‘abridge- 
ment’ of 53-60, and to speak of 
‘childish variations’ (pp. 49, 50): but 
who was this child, and why was he at 
such pains? Not a thief, it seems, since 
he retained the address to Cyrnus. 
Then who, and when, and why? Against 
the view that these doublets may have 
come from different citations of the 
same passages, my objection still holds: 
often as the Theognidea are cited in 
ancient authors, not one of these doublets 
is quoted in both forms, whereas pas- 
sages which are quoted in widely 
different forms appear only once in our 
text. In criticising my views of the 
‘repetitions’ W. says little of the varia- 
tions of meaning and context which I 
pointed out, but enlarges on the varia- 
tions of wording, which he taxes with 
childishness, laziness, and unimagina- 
tiveness. If self-plagiarism is all these 
things, then Euripides was a sluggard, 
Demosthenes a dullard,and Empedocles 
a babe. 








1 ¢1353=301,’ says W. (p. 252); but it is not 
so. What does he mean when he says (p. 62) 
that 301 ‘hardly makes sense’ ἢ 


Fragments.—‘ An elegy may often be 
a mere fragment,’ says W. (p. 4); and 
again (p. 73) he speaks of ‘the discon- 
nected appearance of some elegies that 
irresistibly remind us of the poems that 
make up “the complete fragments”’ of 
lost poets in collections like Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrici or the Fragmenta Comi- 
corum:; in both cases we have bits of 
poetry that were found as detached 
quotations in ancient writers.’ Later 
on (p. 188) he is more cautious: ‘it can- 
not be denied that a few fragments 
have forced their way into our book.’ 
This wavering of opinion is reflected in 
the text, which is not very good at 
deciding where one poem ends and 
another begins. What author would 
have quoted such scraps as 1101-2 and 
1278 a, b, dull relative sentences with 
no main clause? I have shown that 
these couplets are to be combined with 
the next. Again, 413-4 are feeble, 
1083-4 are meaningless, without their 
neighbours ; 783-8 are a valuable addi- 
tion to 773-82 ; 877-8 supply an address 
to 879-84, and remove a difficulty in 
884 which W. ignores. In these cases 
W. seems to have adopted conventional 
divisions based on principles which he 
does not altogether, or always, accept. 

The Preface.—I hold, with others, 
that the ‘seal’ which Theognis set on 
his poems was the announcement of his 
name at the beginning of his book. 
W. thinks that such a seal could have 
served no purpose. How so? If a 
man put forward as his own a poem of 
Theognis, could not captious critics 
have pointed to its presence in the book 
which Theognis had sealed? That he 
arranged some at least of his poems in 
the form of a book, W. believes (pp. 72, 
76). 

W., with others, makes Kupve the 
seal, but he does not think the lack of 
Κύρνε proof of another poet’s hand. Yet, 
if Theognis used this tedious device 
seventy times or so, he must have set 
up a presumption that none was genuine 
without the label. By insuring his 
copyright in this casual way, he stood 
to lose as much as he could gain. This 
seal would not avail against theft, since 
Κύρνε could easily have been removed ; 
nor against forgery, since anyone who 
wished to ape Theognis could introduce 
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this handy vocative into his verses, as 
a poet has done in recent times. 

The Date of Theognis—Here 1 will 
confine myself to the evidence of the 
lines which mention the Medes. 773- 
82 were written from the standpoint of 
Megara, and W. allows (p. ro) that they 
‘may well have been composed by 
Theognis’; but he refers them to ‘the 
dread of a Persian invasion in 545 B.C.’ 
What is the evidence for such a dread ? 
Sparta’s cool message to Cyrus betokens 
concern for the Greeks of Asia, but un- 
concern for herself.1_ Besides this inci- 
dent, W. (p. 9) refers only to a sentence 
in Herodotus’ description of Marathon 
(vi. 112) : τέως δὲ ἣν τοῖσι “Ελλησι καὶ 
τὸ οὔνομα τὸ Μήδων φόβος ἀκοῦσαι. 
Quoted apart, this sentence may suggest 
widespread fear of Persian ambition and 
aggression ; but in its context it refers 
to military prestige, a different thing. 
But, rate as high as we will the fears of 
the mainland in 545 B.c., they still fall 
far short of the tone of 773-82, which 
show present peril to Megara itself, and 
must belong at the earliest to 490 B.c. 
Either, then, the poem is by some other 
Megarian, or Theognis lived on into the 
Persian wars. 

The Origin of the Sylloge-—W. holds 
(p. 72) that the first book ‘includes 
several collections of varying length 
supplemented by a number of separate 
elegies drawn from many different 
sources.’ This creed is better than some 
rival forms of orthodoxy, but it comes 
to grief as soon as it is applied in detail. 
‘The first portion 1-252,’ we read, ‘is a 
well-arranged compilation complete in 
itself? (p. 72); ‘it is not unlikely that 
we have in 1-26 the beginning of a col- 
lection published by Theognis himself,’ 
and ‘237-52 probably formed the epi- 
logue to his book’ (p. 76). But it 
happens that 252, so far from ending a 


1 Cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. ii. § 473: ‘ein 
positives Eingreifen der Perser in die Verhalt- 
nisse am aegaeischen Meer war noch nicht 
méglich (before 525 B.C.).’ 
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book, does not even end a poem. 
‘V. 253-4 Welcker, cui assensus est 
Herwerden, non recte separavit a prae- 
gressis,, says Bergk. These two lines 
are in structure” and in purport an 
integral part of the poem 237-54; the 
sting of the poem is in its tail. W. dubs 
them ‘a clumsy interpolation,’ and 
fancies that the length of the description 
of the fame which Theognis has be- 
stowed on Cyrnus, and its enthusiastic 
tone, ‘make it very unlikely that it is 
merely a preparation for the tag at the 
end.’ Onthe contrary, the very brevity 
of the παρὰ προσδοκίαν is all to the 
good. What would be thought of a 
critic who should strike off the last four 
lines of Horace’s second Epode because 
they were too brief for the sarcastic 
turn, or the praises of country life which 
precede them too enthusiastic and too 
long? Anyone who will compare the 
Greek poem with the Latin will find 
the analogy exact. But, whereas 237- 
52 might be the epilogue to a book pub- 
lished by Theognis, 237-54 will not 
serve this purpose :* so the last couplet 
must go, at all costs. 


The Theognidean Question has been 
tackled by many young men in a hurry, 
myself and others. I do not know 
whether W. might have claimed indul- 
gence on this score for the pamphlet 
which hewrote in 1903; but better things 
were to be hoped of his years of second 
thoughts. However, this is a praise- 
worthy and useful book. Valeat; quid 
enim dicam ‘ propitius sit’? 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

July, τοι. 


2 With what does the σοὶ μὲν ἐγὼ of 237 Cor- 
respond if not with the αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ mapa σεῦ of 
253? But this should be an easy question for 
one who can translate 19-20 thus (p. 51): ‘I on 
the one hand seal my poems, they on the other 
will not get lost.’ 

3 At least, not in 1910. In 1903 W.’s 
‘separate and well-arranged collection’ dd 
end, oddly enough, at 254, but it has shrunk a 
little in these seven years. 
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CICERO, PRO CLUENTIO, § 180. 


THE nature of the saw which Cicero 
here describes has been much discussed. 
Mr. S. G. Owen (CI. Rev. 3. 374) holds 
that it was ‘a burglar’s tool.’ ‘I 
believe, he says, ‘that the saw was a 
round saw shaped like a teacup inverted, 
which worked on the bottom of the 
chest by means of a handle moved on 
the principle of a brace-and-bit.’ This 
explanation is accepted by Professor 
Peterson. But in Cl. Rev. 3. 469, Mr. 
Fausset, disputing this explanation, 
quotes from a letter from Professor 
Davies, and agrees with him that Cicero 
did not know what he was talking about, 
and that Strato must have used, not a 
saw, but a brace-and-bit. It seems to 
be taken for granted that the hole made 
was a round one. Professor Peterson 
translates qua illud potuisse tta circum- 
secari uideretur, ‘by which it seemed to 
him that the round hole might have been 
made.’ Similarly, Professor Davies 
speaks of ‘a round hole.’ But ctrcum- 
secayt does not necessarily imply that 
the hole was circular. Professor Davies 
adds, ‘ the trunk had to look as if it had 
not been touched.’ This would ob- 
viously be impossible, and nothing in 
Cicero’s narrative implies it. 

It is curious that no one seems to 
have reflected that Strato would be 
more likely to be familiar with the tools 
of his own trade than with those of the 
carpenter or the burglar. In all pro- 
bability what he used was a trepan. 

In Celsus, de Medicina, 8. 3, three 
kinds of instruments for cutting out 
bone are mentioned: (1) a tervebra ‘like 
that used by carpenters ;’ (2) another 
kind of terebva, the boring part of which 
seems to have resembled that of a gimlet 
or an auger; (3) the modiolus, which is 
thus described : ‘ ferramentum concauum, 
teres est, amis οὐῖβ serratum; per quod 
medium clauus, ipse quoque interiore 
orbe cinctus, demittitur.’ This is the 
old-fashioned trepan, now superseded by 
the trephine. See the Century Dic- 
tionary, ‘crown-saw, a circular saw 
formed by cutting teeth in the edge of 
a cylinder, as the surgeon’s trepan.’ 
The modiolus was used for cutting out a 
small piece of bone ; for a larger excision 


a series of holes was made with a ¢erebra, 
and the bone cut out with an excisorius 
scalper. 

The serrula described by Cicero seems 
to have been a modiolus. Probably 
Strato cut the hole by cutting a number 
of overlapping circles. 


Professor Davies held that both den- 
tatum and tortuosam in Cicero’s de- 
scription were wrong. ‘ ‘‘ Dentatam ” 
would mean with “teeth all round at 
regular distances,” but a bit has only 
two teeth.’ But ex omni parte dentatam 
would be a perfectly correct description 
of a modiolus or trepan. ‘ ‘‘ Tortuosam ” 
would mean “ having a tortuous motion, 
whose curves crossed and intertwined 
irregularly.’ I agree that tortuosam 
cannot be accepted as an accurate 
description of any instrument likely to 
have been used by Strato. But I 
suspect that Cicero’s informants used 
the word to describe the hole made in 
the box. This was not necessarily 
circular, and, if it was cut in the 
manner suggested above, its curves 
would ‘ cross and intertwine irregularly.’ 


rae 
\ 


Cys" 


Possibly Cicero transposed the epithet 
tortuosam to the saw, because he 
imagined that its shape must have 
corresponded in some way to that of 
the hole made by it. 

All the scholars who have discussed 
this passage seem to have supposed 
that the handle of the instrument must 
have been similar to that of a brace- 
and-bit. See, for instance, Mr. Owen’s 
illustration, reproduced in Professor 
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Peterson’s edition and translation of 
the Pro Cluentio. But it is clear from 
Celsus, /.c., that such tools were usually 
worked with a strap like the Eskimo’s 
‘ fire-drill ’ or the Homeric shipwright’s 
τρύπανον (ι. 384-6). For Celsus says, 
‘deinde is (sc. modiolus) habena, quast 
ἐογεῦγα, conuertitur, and further on of 
the ‘terebra,’ ‘ergo tum lentius ducenda 
habena. The strap was, of course, 
fastened in the middle to the shaft of the 
borer, and drawn alternately in both 
directions, so that the two halves wound 


and unwound successively. The ‘ modio- 
lus’ would, of course, continue to cut in 
whichever direction the strap was 
pulled, but the τρύπανον or ‘ terebra’ 
would cut in only one direction. Doubt- 
less the ‘ Gallica terebra’ (Pliny, H.N. 
17, 15 (25), ὃ 116) which Professor 
Davies took to be a brace-and-bit, was 
worked in the same way. 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 


The University of Tasmania, 
Australia. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE EARLIEST LATIN POETRY: 
A PARALLEL. 


I was recently discussing with a 
Rhodes scholar the famous ‘ Ballad 
theory’ of Niebuhr, of which we seldom 
hear now except in connexion with 
Macaulay’s Lays. The following brief 
note is part of the result of our conver- 
sation. Niebuhr, of course, let his 
imagination carry him too far, and 
believed in the existence of a Roman 
national epos as the foundation of the 
‘history’ of the regal period in which 
the later Romans believed. He thus laid 
himself open to trenchant criticism, ¢.g. 
that of Schwegler in Vol. I. of his Roman 
History (p. 58 foll.), which wiped out his 
theory, and rather unluckily diverted 
attention from the texts on which it was 
based. Recent criticism seems to view 
these with a more favourable eye, and 
to accept them as proving not indeed a 
national epos, but the practice in the 
early republican period of singing at 
meals and funerals the praises of famous 
men to the accompaniment of the tibia. 
So great an authority as E. Meyer raises 
no difficulty about this conclusion (Gesch. 
des Altertums, II. 2. 397), and Pais 
(Storia di Roma, I. 9. n.) has adduced 
parallels to the practice among other 
peoples. And, indeed, whoever reads 
these once famous passages (Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 2. 3.; Brutus 19. 75; De Orat. ill. 51. 
197; Val. Max. ii. 1. 10; and Varro, ap 
Nonium, 77) will find it hard to deny 
that they must represent a sound tradi- 
tion of an actual Roman practice. But 
what these songs were really like, we 
know no more than we know what the 


music was like which accompanied 
them: for words and music have both 
utterly vanished. 

Now the complete disappearance of 
this poetry, whatever it was, was made 
use of as one of the most damaging 
criticisms of Niebuhr’s theory: see, ¢.g., 
Schwegler, p. 61, who asks why no 
learned commentator of the age of 
Roman learning cared to unearth them 
for his purposes. Niebuhr himself as- 
cribed this complete disappearance to 
the influence of Ennius in particular, 
i.¢., of a foreigner whose genius simply 
overwhelmed the old rude poetry and 
gave the Romans something better to 
think about. And this is indeed the 
onlyexplanation possible. Neither Livius 
nor Naevius had the genius of Ennius, 
who also came in on the crest of the 
wave of Greek tendency, at a time of 
momentous change in the modes of 
thought and habits of the Romans. 
Greece, in fact, invaded Italy with a 
great general, Ennius, at the head of her 
victorious host. It has occurred to me 
that we may find an instructive parallel 
to this sudden disappearance of a native 
art in the history of our own country. 

In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Germany and Italy invaded 
musical England in the person of Handel, 
a German by birth and an Italian by 
training. The result was that our own 
ancient national music almost entirely 
vanished from the minds of Englishmen. 
It could not indeed wholly vanish from 
the world, for it was in MS. or in print, 
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and some of it survived in our cathedral 
services. The obliteration was less 
complete than in the case of the old 
Latin songs. But none theless Handel 
was the Ennius of our musical history. 
So effectually did he and his great Ger- 
man successors obliterate the memory 
of the English music of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, that not even 
the all-pervading German research of to- 
day has ever reached it. The Germans 
know as little of it as the Greeks knew 
of the old Latin poetry; like the learned 
commentators of the Roman Empire, 
they remain unconscious of a fine field 
of inquiry. On this point I may refer 
to Dr. Ernest Walker’s excellent History 
of Music in England (Oxford, 1907). 
The parallel may be pushed even 
further. For at least a century after 
Ennius Rome produced no great poet. 
When at last Roman poetry suddenly 
became great, it was because men of real 


genius had so thoroughly absorbed all 
that the Greeks had to teach them that 
they were now free to assert their own 
poetical individuality in their own way. 
They were not hampered by their Greek 
training, but rather aided by it, in 
expressing themselves. So in English 
music; fora century after Handel’s death 
there was no really great English com- 
poser, and it is only in the last half 
century that a few have discovered how 
to express their own individuality in 
spite of the overwhelming influence of 
German music. It looks now as if we 
were beginning to produce musicians 
who have so completely absorbed Ger- 
man and other foreign music into their 
being as to be able to write independently 
of it, as Lucretius and Virgil could write 
independently of the world of Greek 
poetry around them. 
W. WaRDE FOWLER. 


Oxford. 








NOTES 


‘MUTATIS MUTANDIS.’ 


(A criticism of Professor J. S. Phillimore’s 
‘Note on Propertius’ (ii. Io. 21 ff.) in the 
Classical Review, August, 1911.) 


‘ Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere signis, 
_ ponitur hic imos ante corona pedes, 

sic nos nunc, inopes laudis conscendere carmen, 
pauperibus sacris vilia tura damus.’ 


As no criticism has yet appeared of 
Prof. Phillimore’s suggested emendation 
in |. 23, 1 venture to take the field in 
defence of the accepted reading. I will 
take Prof. Phillimore’s argument point 
by point, and will conclude with a 
word or two on what seems to me 
to be the right interpretation of the 
passage. 

To begin with, why is ‘laudis con- 
scendere carmen’ an ‘astonishing’ 
metaphor? Without the preceding 
simile of ll. 21, 22, it might have taken 
one by surprise ; as it is, it is perfectly 
natural and satisfying. The two ex- 
amples quoted by Prof. Phillimore of 
parallel uses furnish a testimony, that 


is really hardly required, to the possi- 
bility of the phrase. The metaphor is 
only ‘astonishing’ in the sense in which 
that adjective may be applied to all fine 
poetry. 

Next, what is there ‘ questionable’ in 
the Latinity of the line? The con- 
struction of infinitive depending on an 
adjective is sufficiently familiar. Herein 
lies no ground for suspicion. The only 
question is, whether ‘inops laudis’ 
was so stereotyped in use as a compound 
adjective that the two words could not 
occur in juxtaposition in any other con- 
struction. How do the facts stand? 
Valerius Maximus uses the words twice 
in the sense of ‘ ἄδοξος. But can they 
be fairly said to form a ‘compound 
adjective’? Is ‘gloria excellens,’ or 
‘distinguished in renown’ in English, 
a compound adjective too? Strictly 
speaking, certainly not. Neither then 
is ‘inops laudis.’ But this is a side- 
issue, and may be left out of further 
discussion. What is important is this: 
that Propertius never uses this ‘com- 
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pound adjective,’ and that to argue from 
the usage of Valerius Maximus to that 
of Propertius, in a subtle point of this 
kind, is really quite inadmissible. And, 
further, even supposing that Propertius 
had used ‘inops laudis’ in the sense of 
“ἄδοξος, would that make our present 
construction impossible? Probably not 
—though, here, no one but a native 
Roman could decide with certainty. At 
any rate ‘seri studiorum’ (ὀψεμαθεῖς) is 
no fair parallel. In English poetry one 
might quite reasonably find the phrases 
‘content with love’ and ‘ content with 
love to live’ existing side by side; the 
fact, that ‘long-with-love-acquainted,’ 
Sir Philip Sidney’s quaint compound, 
could hardly occur except in his use of 
it, does not affect the question. 

Having cut off ‘laudis’ from the end 
of the line, what does Prof. Phillimore 
do with ‘conscendere carmen’? He 
proposes, by a series of not very prob- 
able changes, to substitute for it ‘ pos- 
cente Camena.’ This is, of course, 
Latin and makes sense of a sort. But 
it is really little better than a tag, it has 
no sort of appropriateness, and it can 
only be reached by radical emenda- 
tion. Is it credible that Propertius 
wrote it ? 

If we reject Prof. Phillimore’s emenda- 
tion, what is to be said of the passage 
as it stands? I must content myself 
with a reference to Professor Postgate’s 
Select Elegies (III. 1. in his notation). 
With his interpretation I fully agree; 
only I think that ‘conscendere’ sug- 
gests not the ascent of Helicon, but 
the reaching to the head of the ‘ song 
of praise,’ which is conceived of in 
metaphor as the statue of the great 
man. This fine conception, as Prof. 
Postgate points out, is slightly marred 
by the transition to another metaphor 
in 1. 24. 

To sum up. The Latinity of the 
phrase is above suspicion. Unless 
ll. 21, 22 are to become utterly irre- 
levant, the metaphor of ‘conscendere’ 
is absolutely necessary. The variant 
‘culmen’ supports the more difficult 
‘carmen. This is a case, where ‘the 
old is good ’—and ‘ better.’ 


H. MATTINGLY. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE HORSE 
IN PERSIA: 


GeEorGE of Pisidia, in a scathing 
criticism of the Persian religion, writes 
(Exp. Pers: τ 72 Sqq)e 


παρ᾽ ois θεὸς τις ἀφρόνως νομίζεται 
ἔνοπλος ἵππος προσκυνούμενος μάτην 
ὅς εἰς ἔλεγχον τοῦ πλάνου σεβάσματος 
νῦν προσκυνεῖται καὶ πάλιν μαστίζεται. 


Uncorroborated any statement of Miss 
Smedley’s, as we know, usually fell 
on incredulous ears, and on the sub- 
ject of Persian worship the same might 
well be the case with the assertions of 
the seventh-century poet laureate. But, 
curiously enough, his verses are sup- 
ported by the Chronicle of John of 
Nikiou. Of Hormizd (579-590 A.D.) we 
read (Zotenberg’s translation: Journal 
A siatique, 7™° Série, Tome XIII. Mars- 
avril, 1879, p. 304): ‘ Celui-ci, le maudit, 
serviteur des démons, forca les chrétiens 
a adorer le feu et le soleil. 11 adoratt 
aussi les chevaux qui mangent de Vherbe.’ 
To what practice do these passages re- 
fer? It would be interesting if some 
student of religions could throw some 
light on the subject. 


NORMAN H. BAYNES. 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


HORATIANA. 
(1) Carm. I. xx. 9-12. 


Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 

Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernae 

Temperant vites neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. 


THE article of Mr. L. H. Allen, who 
writes at great length on this stanza in 
the September Review, and the letter of 
Mr. A. O. Prickard in the December 
number, move me to say that com- 
mentators and editors generally (notably 
those who read tum bibes in 1. 10) appear 
to be misled by the catalogues of wines 
given by Pliny (XIV. 61 544.) and 
Athenaeus (I. 48). Surely Caecuban 
was a sort, and the best sort, of 
Formian wine, and Calenian was a 
sort, and the best sort, of Falernian: 
and Horace, more suo, has arranged the 
specific and generic names in a chiasmus. 
The stanza means, in effect, ‘ You drink 
(or give) Caecuban and Calenian, but I 


have neither Campanian nor Latin 
wine.’ So a modern might say: ‘ You 
drink Chambertin and Chateau Lafitte, 
but I have neither Bordeaux nor Bur- 
gundy.’ It appears, however, from 
Pliny and Athenaeus that Caecuban, 
Calenian, Falernian, and Formian were 
four distinct sorts of wine. Sono doubt 
they were if the names were used strictly, 
but they were not always used strictly. 
Obviously, a wine may be named not 
only after its own vineyard, but after 
its canton or after the local wine-market. 
So in modern wine-lists Chablis is some- 
times priced under Burgundy, sometimes 
in a class by itself: and Bordeaux is 
sometimes confined to claret and some- 
times includes such different wines as 
Graves, Barsac and Sauterne. The 
evidence of ancient usage is not very 
copious, but clear enough. Pliny him- 
self says (XIV. 63) that the name 
Falernum covered Caucinum, Fausti- 
nianum and Falernum proper, and 
Martial (XIII. 111) uses the same name 
to cover Massic wine from Sinuessa. 
Martial again (7b. 115) says that Caecu- 
ban came from Fundanae Amyclae, but 
Athenaeus distinguishes Caecuban from 
Fundanian. The Formian wine, Laes- 
trygonia Bacchus in amphora, of Carm. 
111. xvi. 34, was the choicest and most 
expensive wine to be had, and therefore 
probably Caecuban, certainly not the 
very light wine which Athenaeus 
describes as Formian proper. A glance 
at the map will show that Falernus ager 
was a large district which included 
Cales, and that Formiae must have 
collected the wines from an equally 
large district which included the Caecu- 
bus ager (cf. Ep. I. v. 4, 5 next quoted). 

I will add a word also on the reading 
iu bibes. Thereisanemendation tu tubes 
which is palaeographically the best of all 
and which is assigned by Vollmer to one 
Mr. Teuber. I do not know how Mr. 
Teuber supported this reading, but I 
invented it many years ago, and sup- 
pressed it (at the request of the editor 
of this Review) for want of a parallel to 
iubes in the required sense, viz., ‘you 
order ’ (i.e., ‘ you bid the butler bring’). 
There are, however, some similar 
instances of impero which I defer to my 
next note. 
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(2) Epist. 1. 5, 4-6. 


Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa palustris 
Inter Minturnas Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 
Si melius quid habes, arcesse vel imperium fer. 


It seems that all editors, from the 
Commentator Cruquianus downwards, 
have taken 1. 6 to mean: ‘If you have 
anything better, send it (or send for it) 
or becontentwith my ruling,’ as if Horace 
were the self-constituted rex convivit. 
But this interpretation involves many 
difficulties which ought not to occur in 
a pleasant friendly letter. In the first 
place, arcesse should mean ‘send for,’ 
and not ‘send,’ and the first meaning 
does not, on the face of it, suit the 
context. Secondly, vel should be aut, 
for the alternatives are peremptory. 
(Kiessling alone gives a note on vel, 
referring to Epist. 1. 17. 17, where, how- 
ever, vel has its usual and proper sense 
of ‘or, if you prefer it.’) Thirdly, 
imperium fer is unnecessary, and not 
quite polite. What Horace is likely to 
have said is: ‘If you have anything 
better, let me fetch it or, if you like, 
bring it along with you.’ And this 
sense, I think, is easily got from the 
Latin. Avcesse means ‘send for my 
servant to fetch it.’ Vel imperium fer 
means ‘or, if you like, bring your pre- 
scription with you.’ Imperium is, how- 
ever, concrete for abstract: ‘the thing 
you order,’ i.e., the wine itself, just as 
an English waiter might say ‘ This is 
your order’ when he brings you a dish. 
We have here a bit of domestic Latin, 
to which I cannot indeed find an exact 
parallel, though there are many passages 
which render it probable. There are 
fifty places in Plautus and Terence 
where imperium is a master’s order, and 
the strange passive imperor in this very 
Epistle (1. 21) is evidence of a certain 
domestic laxity of usage. Imperium and 
imperare are also doctor’s words for 
‘a prescription’ and ‘to prescribe’ (Ter. 
Andr. 484, Plin. Pan. 22. 3). Cf. too 
Cicero’s cum frumentum sibt in cellam 
imperavisset (Div. in Q. Caec. 30) and 
nonnunquam etiam puerum vocaret : credo 
cut cenam imperaret (pro Rosc. Am. 59). 
In the latter instance, surely the slave 
might say that the cena was his master’s 
imperium. 
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(3) Epod. ix. 16, 17. 


at hinc frementis verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli canentes Caesarem. 


This is Keller’s text. The MSS. are 
divided between adhuc, adhun, ad hunc, 
at huc, and at hunc. Bentley proposed 
ad hoc, Cuningham at hinc, N. Heinsius 
ab hoc, Fea at hoc. I think the true 


reading is at hui! The interjection 
is especially appropriate since Horace 
professes to be on shipboard at Actium 
and watching the battle-array in the 
highest excitement. Of course hu! 
occurs chiefly in the comedians and 
Cicero’s letters, but it is by no means a 
vulgar or wholly comic interjection. 


J. Gow. 
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The Origin of Tragedy, with special refer- 
ence tothe Greek Tragedians. By WIL- 
LIAM RIDGEWAY, Sc.D., F.B.A., etc. 
Cambridge University Press, 1910. 


UnTIL a few years ago, most scholars 
believed that Attic Tragedy was de- 
scended from a sixth-century perform- 
ance, which might be _ indifferently 
called ‘ dithyramb’ or ‘satyr-play’—a 
performance in honour of Dionysus, 
mainly choral, and presented by men 
disguised as satyrs or ‘ goat-men ’— 
(whence τραγῳδία). Into this perform- 
ance Thespis introduced an actor dis- 
tinct from the chorus. The date at 
which tragedy came to be completely 
differentiated from Satyric drama was 
assumed to fall with the last few de- 
cades of the sixth century. The 
original Satyric dithyramb was re- 
garded as a Dorian and Peloponnesian 
rite. The main point of interest in 
Prof. Ridgeway’s work is his attempt to 
prove that Tragedy was not originally 
Dionysiac or Satyric, but began in 
mimetic ritual performed at the tombs 
of deceased ‘ heroes,’ and that this ritual 
was only absorbed into that of Dionysus 
at a comparatively late date. The per- 
formances at the hero-tombs were called 
‘tragic’ because the performers dressed 
themselves in goat-skins—reverting, for 
ritual purposes, to the common dress of 
those earlier and simpler days, in which 
the ritual had originated. The tomb 
of the hero was either converted into 
the thymele of Dionysus, or at least the 
latter took its place beside the former. 


The plays of Thespis belonged to hero- 
ritual, not to Dionysiac, and his great 
work was to divorce them from the 
sacred tomb and the annual celebra- 
tion thereat, and so to create a more 
independent drama. The prominence in 
extant tragedies of tombs and lamenta- 
tions, and the appearance of the ghosts 
of deceased heroes as characters in the 
play, is a survival from the original 
performances at the tombs. The Satyric 
drama, on the other hand, developed out 
of genuinely Dionysiac rites of an 
indecent and riotous kind—not out of 
Dorian dithyrambs, but out of a Thra- 
cian ritual designed to secure fertility. 
The discussion of the rival theories 
turns largely on the interpretation of 
a number of much disputed passages, 
on, the weighing of analogies drawn 
from peoples far removed from the 
Greeks of the Classical Age, and on the 
possibility of explaining the particular 
features in extant tragedies, which it 
is sought to explain, upon the older 
theory no less satisfactorily than upon 
the newer; and it is obvious that no 
theory can stand which rests upon in- 
terpretations that are doubtful or un- 
warranted, or upon analogies which 
when inspected do not present suf- 
ficiently strong points of resemblance 
to render them useful for the purpose 
in hand. But though I feel convinced 
that Prof. Ridgeway’s case in regard 
to the origin of Tragedy is not, for the 
most part, a good one, either in its 
destructive or its constructive aspect, 
I gladly add my testimony to the 
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utility of a work, which necessitates a 
re-examination of evidence on funda- 
mental points, and is bound to result 
in making at least some points clearer 
than they were. It would be a disaster, 
if theories so brilliantly conceived and 
supported were not given to the world, 
even if they should prove to be un- 
tenable. They challenge and compel 
discussion, and it is only by discussion 
that we get nearer the truth. 

In one important point I am cordially 
in agreement with Prof. Ridgeway. 
Tragedy and Satyric drama are, I think, 
undoubtedly distinct in origin; and 
some of the reasons for this conclusion 
are well stated, for the first time in 
English literature, in the present work. 
The whole question was admirably dis- 
cussed by Reisch (in the Festschrift fiir 
Gomperz in 1002), and it is a pity that 
Prof. Ridgeway shows no acquaintance 
with this discussion. He would have 
found his own conclusions anticipated 
in many points, some of the arguments 
perhaps better stated, and several others 
of great importance carefully worked 
out. Prof. Ridgeway is possibly wrong 
in attributing to Aristotle the theory of 
the origin of tragedy from Satyric play: 
the words of Aristotle Poet. iv. do not 
necessarily imply more than that the 
style of the earliest tragedy was gro- 
tesque or ‘satyric’; but the point is 
uncertain: Aristotle may be merely 
theorising, and may have had little 
more evidence about sixth-century 
performances than we have. In one 
or two other points, the Professor’s 
arguments seem to illustrate the pos- 
sibility of drawing a true conclusion 
from false premises. He is probably 
wrong in denying the early existence of 
‘rude, licentious dithyrambs’ among the 
Dorians, since it was most likely such 
dithyrambs (closely resembling those of 
which Archilochus speaks) that Arion 
brought into literary form (see below) ; 
though it is highly improbable that these 
dithyrambs were danced by satyrs ; and 
so, even if tragedy were connected with 
them, its origin would not be in satyr- 
play. Again, when he identifies the 
Σάτυροι with the Thracian Yarpar,among 
whom he supposes the Satyric drama to 
hhave originated, he overlooks the fact 
that similar half-bestial creatures of 


the imagination occur in the primitive 
beliefs of other Indo-European peoples, 
under various names, and that in these 
cases there is no such conveniently 
named tribe by which to explain them ; 
and their ‘supernatural’ character (to 
use an inexact but intelligible ex- 
pression) is less easy to understand, if 
they were originally simply the human 
worshippers of the god. Their real 
origin is probably to be sought much 
farther back than the point at which he 
looks for it, though the form of Diony- 
siac ritual with which they were con- 
nected very probably did (as_ he 
contends) enter Greece from Thrace. 
The attempt to disprove the Dorian 
and Dionysiac character of the dithy- 
ramb, and therefore of the earliest 
tragedy, occupies a considerable part 
of Chapter I. The author is clearly 
right in denying that Aristotle endorses 
the claim of the Dorians to have 
originated tragedy (or dithyramb) ; and 
in rejecting their argument, quoted by 
Aristotle, from the word δρᾶμα. He is 
on much more doubtful ground when 
he treats as a proved truth his earlier 
suggestion (which, so far as I know, has 
found little support) that the Doric 
forms which occur in tragedy are really 
old Attic ; and when he argues that ‘ it 
is difficult to believe that the Athenians 
would have borrowed the diction of 
their sacred songs from the hated 
Dorians, whom they would not permit 
to enter their sanctuaries.’ As a matter of 
fact, the authority quoted (Herod. V.71) 
only records the refusal of the priestess 
of Athena to allow Cleomenes to enter 
the ἄδυτον of Athena on the Acropolis, 
ov yap θεμιτὸν Δωριεῦσι παριέναι 
ἐνθαῦτα---α phrase obviously unequal 
to the weight of so sweeping a con- 
clusion. Again, Prof. Ridgeway re- 
minds us that Arion, to whom the 
organisation of the dithyramb was 
ascribed, was not a Dorian, but a Les- 
bian. True; but it wasa performance at 
Dorian Corinth that he organised ; and 
Pindar distinctly treats the dithyramb 
as Corinthian. (It is surely wrong to 
interpret the ὀνομάσαντα of Herod. I. 
Xxiil. to mean that Arion first gave 
the name ‘dithyramb’ to the perform- 
ance, and so to attribute to Herodotus 
a statement which, as the Professor 
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rightly remarks, is untrue, since the 
name occurs in Archilochus, ὡς Avo- 
νύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος | οἶδα 
διθύραμβον οἴνῳ συγκεραυνωθεὶς φρένας. 
The word means that Archilochus gave 
names to his dithyrambs—making them 
regular compositions with definite sub- 
jects, and therefore nameable, instead 
of riotous performances. Similarly 
ποιήσαντα means that he composed them 
—made them poems—instead of leaving 
the words to the inspiration of the 
moment, when the leader was οἴνῳ 
συγκεραυνωθεὶς φρένας). It is not clear 
whether (on p. 5) the Professor adopts 
the common interpretation of Suidas’ 
notice about Arion, and regards the 
phrases which describe Arion as (1) the 
inventor of the τραγικὸς τρόπος, (2) the 
organiser of the dithyramb, (3) the in- 
troducer of satyrs speaking verses, 
as all referring to the same type of 
performance. I think it far more likely 
that Arion was supposed to have found 
three separate types of ill-organised 
performance in existence, and to have 
improved and given literary form to 
them all — creating the cyclic dithy- 
ramb, making the satyr-dancers speak 
metrically, and giving shape to a lyric 
performance which developed into 
tragedy. This interpretation would 
get over some serious difficulties, but 
this is not the place to develop this 
point. 

Again, there is not (as Prof. Ridge- 
way would have us believe) any incon- 
sistency in Aristotle’s connexion of 
tragedy, both with Epic, and with a 
performance grotesque or rude in 
diction. As dealing with serious and 
heroic subjects, it was the successor of 
epic poetry ; and it is only in this sense 
that Aristotle describes it as such: but 
this does not exclude the possibility 
that the language of Thespis was gro- 
tesque. The high tone of tragedy and 
its elevated language may well have 
come from the combination with the 
Thespian play of the tragic choruses of 
the Peloponnese, first organised by 
Arion. (In connecting tragedy with 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and comedy with 
the Margites, Aristotle is certainly re- 
ferring to the subjects, not, as Prof. 
Ridgeway states on p. 57, to the diction). 
Nor, because epic poems were not 


written in Doric, does it follow that the 
Dorians had nothing to do with those 
lyric poems, which gave rise to tragedy 
on Prof. Ridgeway’s theory as well as 
on others. The arguments that follow 
—that the dithyramb was not Dorian 
because Lasos was probably not Dorian, 
and that it was not originally Diony- 
siac because Lasos may have sung the 
sorrows of heroes—are very weak. 
Whether the dithyramb was Dorian or 
not, cannot be proved or disproved by 
reference to Lasos, who is over a century 
later than Arion, and in whose time the 
dithyramb was very widely spread, and 
had doubtless developed considerably. 
It cannot, I think, be shown con- 
clusively either that the dithyramb was, 
or that it was not, Dorian in its most 
rudimentary form. Archilochus, in a 
fragment of whom we first happen to 
hear of it, was not a Dorian: but the 
best evidence we have tends to show 
that it was in Dorian Corinth that both 
it, and the tragic choruses which (as I 
believe) afterwards contributed to the 
origin of tragedy proper, and came 
later to be confused with dithyramb, 
first took literary shape. This is all 
that is needed to explain the Dorian 
tradition mentioned by Aristotle, his 
derivation of tragedy from ‘ dithyramb,’ 
and the occurrence of certain Dorian 
forms in tragic lyrics. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s arguments against 
ascribing a peculiarly Dionysiac char- 
acter to the earliest dithyramb are un- 
convincing. There is no doubt that, at 
the end of the sixth century B.c. and 
afterwards, ‘dithyrambs’ were com- 
posed in honour of other personages 
than Dionysus; just as Paeans were 
composed in honour of others than 
Apollo. But just as ‘Paean’ is not a 
title of any but Apollo,so ‘ Dithyrambus’ 
is not a title of any but Dionysus (to 
whom it was addressed as early as the 
fragment of Pratinas); and a strong 
presumption is afforded by these facts 
that ‘the dithyramb’ was originally a 
chant addressed to him. (The dis- 
integration and alteration of the original 
form and application of the dithyramb 
seem, when once they had begun, to have 
gone on rapidly, as the history of the 
dithyramb in the fifth century shows; 
but this, though it accounts for a 
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certain looseness in the use of the 
word by later writers, tells us nothing 
of its origin.) And though it is not 
absolutely impossible to interpret the 
fragment of Archilochus and the lines 
of Pindar (Ol. xiii. 18. tal Διωνύσου 
πόθεν ἐξέφανεν σὺν βοηλάτᾳ χάριτες 
διθυράμβῳ) on the theory that the 
dithyramb was not primarily Diony- 
siac, the natural inference from the 
passages is certainly not in favour of 
that theory. (Prof. Ridgeway’s inter- 
pretation of βοηλάτᾳ seems to me to be 
probably right). 

We need not, therefore, give up the 
belief that the dithyramb was Dionysiac, 
and probably Dorian in its first literary 
form; and that from it, or at least from 
choruses so like it as to be afterwards 
confused with it, tragedy partly origin- 
ated ; these choruses being combined in 
the sixth century with the rude dramatic 
performances brought into Athens from 
the Attic country districts by Thespis. 
The intermediate stages between the 
choruses which Arion composed in the 
τραγικὸς τρόπος, and those of Phrynichus 
and Aeschylus are no longer traceable ; 
but the ascription of τραγῳδίαν or 
τραγικὰ δράματα to Pindar and Simon- 
ides may give us a hint (as also may the 
mention of Epigenes of Sicyon!, and 
of a number of tragic poets before 
Thespis); and it may be that, whereas 
no one suggests that the work of Thespis 
had any literary merits, Attic tragedy 
became, after his time, a great literary 
work of art, through taking into itself 
a great stream of lyric tragedy, which 
had been set flowing by Arion in Dorian 
Corinth. The fact recorded by Joannes 
Diaconus (Comm. in Hermogenem), that 
Solon in his elegies ascribed the first 
δρᾶμα τὴς τραγῳδίας to Arion is very 
important, since Solon and Arion were 
contemporaries ; and there is no ground 





+ There is much uncertainty as regards 
Epigenes ; but I do not follow the Professor’s 
argument on p. 68, that non-Dionysiac tragedy 
existed before the introduction of Dionysiac 
worship, because Epigenes was the fifteenth 
tragic poet before Thespis, who must have begun 
to perform about 570 B.Cc., whereas Dionysiac 
worship (according to the Professor) was not 
introduced into Sicyon before 600 B.C. There 
is plenty of room for fifteen poets in thirty years, 
as the Attic inscriptional evidence shows, even 
if the dates given are correct. 


for doubting the accuracy of Joannes’ 
statement. 

But if the arguments against the 
Dionysiac theory of tragedy are weak, 
what of those which are adduced in 
favour of the tomb-theory ? 

Much turns on the interpretation of 
Herod. V. 67. τά τε δὴ ἄλλα οἱ Σικυώνιοι 
ἐτίμων τὸν "Αδρηστον καὶ δὴ πρὸς τὰ 
πάθεα αὐτοῦ τραγικοῖσι χοροῖσι ἐγέραιρον, 
τὸν μὲν Διόνυσον οὐ τιμῶντες, τὸν δ᾽ 
"Αδρηστον. Κλεισθένης δὲ χοροὺς μὲν τῷ 
Διονύσῳ ἀπέδωκε, τὴν δ᾽ ἄλλην θυσίην 
Μελανίππῳ. Here we have a definite 
transference of τραγικοὶ χοροί from a 
hero to Dionysus—and we have no 
other; and from this (supported by 
other arguments to be _ considered 
below) we are asked to infer that the 
villages of Attica had each their own 
local hero, and that to these local festivals 
of the dead the worship of Dionysus 
became attached. It is clear that this is 
going far beyond the evidence. This 
transference, moreover, at Sicyon, was 
the arbitrary act of a tyrant—not a 
natural religious development, such as 
the gradual absorption of hero-cults by 
Dionysiac would imply; and to infer 
that the latter process took place 
generally in Greece—or took place in 
Attica—from this single arbitrary act 
at Sicyon would be most hazardous. 
It is not to the point to prove (as any 
Greek scholar can prove, and as Prof. 
Ridgeway proves at some length) that 
there were solemn lamentations, as well 
as various forms of contests, etc., at 
hero-tombs all over Greece, and that 
the dead were carefully propitiated, nor 
even to prove (and this can very rarely 
be done, if at all) that there were dra- 
matic or mimetic performances at the 
tombs. We require some proof that 
the Dionysiac festivals in Athens got 
theiy dramatic performances from this 
source; and the proof offered is not 
sufficient. What the passage of Herod- 
otus proves, is that at an early date 
in the sixth century there were solemn 
choruses in honour of Adrastus at 
Sicyon, which, so far as Herodotus 
(over a century later) could judge, were 
sufficiently like the choruses in the 
tragedy of his contemporaries to be 
called ‘ tragic,’ and the words of which 
had reference to Adrastus’ sufferings. 
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There is no proof that there was any 
dramatic representation of his sufferings. 
(We know that the early dithyramb 
was narrative, not mimetic; and the 
τραγικοὶ χοροί contemporary with the 
earliest literary dithyramb were in all 
probability closely allied to it.) That 
τραγικός as used by Herodotus means 
‘tragic’ can scarcely be doubted. 
The word is so used by Aristo- 
phanes,, <eeacesa36 (in (427 5:9 not 
many years after Herodotus, Book V., 
appears to have been written); and 
Herodotus, friend of Sophocles as 
he was, and well acquainted with 
Athens at the time of the great trage- 
dians, is not likely to have used the 
word in any other sense: nor is there 
any extant instance of the word in the 
sense of ‘ goat-like’ or ‘in goat-costume,’ 
until the first century A.D. (There is 
no occurrence of the word at all, I 
believe, before Herodotus and Aristo- 
phanes; but it is almost certain that 
Solon must have used it, and in the 
sense of ‘ tragic,’ not of ‘ goat-like,’ in his 
elegies: see above.) The information 
which Herodotus gives can quite well be 
explained on the Dionysiac theory of 
the origin of tragedy, if we suppose that 
the originally Dionysiac choruses soon 
came to be extended to non-Dionysiac 
themes, in the manner which the 
proverb οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον sug- 
gests. (The explanations of the pro- 
verb given by Zenobius and Suidas 
are confused, but all of them refer to 
the departure of tragedy or dithyramb 
from Dionysiac subjects. The innova- 
tion is variously ascribed to Epigenes, 
Thespis, Phrynichus and Aeschylus.) 
Probably the choruses in honour of 
Adrastus were like the many other 
θρῆνοι, of which we hear—none of them, 
so far as our information goes, mimetic 
or dramatic. [It may suffice to refer to 
the laments for Achilles in Elis 
(Paus. IV. xxiii. 3), at Croton (Ly- 
cophr. Alex. 859) and at Rhoeteum 
(Philostr. Her. 20. 22); for Medea’s 
Children at Corinth (Philostr. Her. 20, 
215; Paus. II. iu.:7; Schol. Eur. Med: 
273, 1379, etc.), for Leucothea at Thebes 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. p. 228e: and for 
Hippolytus at Troezen. | 

Such laments Herodotus would 
naturally call ‘ tragic,’ in view of their 


tone and their resemblance to the 
‘tragic ’’ choruses in the Attic sense of 
the word; but evidence that they were 
mimetic is entirely wanting. The case 
on which the argument for the belief 
in mimetic performances at the Tombs 
of heroes mainly rests is that of the 
ceremonies (Ridgeway, p. 37) in honour 
of Scephrus at Tegea, which formed 
part of the ritual of Apollo Agyieus. 
But there is nothing to indicate that 
these ceremonies took place at the 
tomb of Scephrus; and the form of 
ritual ‘ pursuit’ which is recorded does 
not belong (so far as our evidence goes) 
peculiarly to hero-ritual (see Farnell, 
Cults. V. p. 231, note 0; Nilsson, Griech. 
Feste, p. 166-7, has a different explana- 
tion). This instance at most goes to 
swell the evidence for the undisputed 
fact that heroes were honoured: it 
hardly supports the theory that they 
were honoured with mimetic perform- 
ances, which were transferred to 
Dionysus. 

An equally disputable argument is 
that which Professor Ridgeway draws 
(p. 50) from the Anthesteria. The 
argument is a little difficult to follow. 
It seems to be this: ‘The Anthesteria 
was a festival of the dead, at which 
Cyclic choruses were performed. These 
Cyclic choruses were, it is true, in 
honour of Dionysus; but some other 
Cyclic choruses in Athens were not con- 
fined to him; and therefore those at 
the Anthesteria were not Dionysiac in 
origin, but existed before the worship of 
Dionysus was introduced.’ Unless I 
have misrepresented the argument (and 
I do not think I have done so) it is 
entirely illogical. In addition, it is 
very doubtful if the initial assumption, 
that the Anthesteria was a festival of 
the dead, is correct. Prof. Ridgeway 
says that Miss Harrison has proved it. 
I have not space to argue the point, 
but a quite different, and, I believe, a 
more likely view is taken by Dr. Farnell 
(Cults v. 214 54ᾳ.), according to whom 
the festival was primarily Dionysiac, 
and the addition to it of chthonic 
ritual is to be otherwise explained. 
(The evidence of dramatic choruses at 
the festival is very late and slight.) 

We have next to consider Prof. 
Ridgeway’s argument from the exist- 
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ence of two altars in the theatre at 
Athens—a fact which he takes to in- 
dicate the superimposition of one cult 
upon another—the Dionysiac upon the 
heroic. The difficulty of this argument 
lies in the fact that the βωμός on the 
stage, as described by Pollux iv. 123, 
belongs to the relatively late period in 
the development of tragedy, when there 
was a house-front as a back scene ; and 
this βωμός, being ‘like the conical 
pillars which stood in the streets before 
house-doors’ (p. 47), not improbably 
appeared in the theatre along with 
the house-front, and was not there at 
all in very early times. The words of 
Pollux, which actually call this βωμός 
by the name ἀγυιεύς are most naturally 
interpreted in this way (ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς 
σκηνῆς Kal ἀγυιεὺς ἔκειτο βωμὸς ὁ “τρὸ 
τῶν θυρῶν x.7.r.). The end of the 
earlier sentence of the passage is a 
well-known difficulty, καὶ σκηνὴ μὲν 
ὑποκριτῶν ἴδιον, ἡ δὲ ὀρχήστρα τοῦ χοροῦ, 
ἐν 7) καὶ ἡ θυμέλη, εἴτε βῆμά τι οὖσα 
εἴτε βωμός. (They mean, perhaps, that 
Pollux was aware that the word θυμέλη 
was applied not only to the altar, but 
also in a wider sense, including the 
raised step or platform on which— 
probably—the altar stood.) But Prof. 
Ridgeway is surely guilty of a petitio 
principu when he gives ‘tomb’ as an 
alternative translation of βωμός, and in 
supposing that the tomb, or βωμός, of 
the hero became the θυμέλη of Dionysus. 
({t is not quite clear how this suggestion 
is consistent with the other, that the 
βωμός on the stage and the θυμέλη in 
the orchestra respectively represent the 
two cults.) The record of the trans- 
ference of worship at Sicyon itself tells 
the other way; for while Cleisthenes 
transferred the χοροί to Dionysus, 
Herodotus expressly states that he 
transferred τὴν ἄλλην θυσίην, not to 
Dionysus, but to Melanippus—another 
hero; so that the statement (p. 38) 
that ‘when the tragic chorus was taken 
from him’ (t.e., Adrastus) ‘ and trans- 
ferred to Dionysus, the tomb round 
which the chorus danced now became 
the altar of Dionysus’ is almost cer- 
tainly wrong. The use of βωμύς as 
applied to a tomb is found only in a 
very late epigram in the Anthology 
(App. p. 262), so far as I know, and 
NO. CCXXIV. VOL. XXVI. 


even then it is possibly half meta- 
phorical. Such a passage as Cho. τοῦ, 
αἰδουμένη σοι βωμὸν ὥς τύμβον πατρός 
(quoted p. 119) of course proves nothing 
except that the chorus held the tomb 
in as great reverence as an altar—not 
that βωμός means ‘ tomb.’ 

Prof. Ridgeway’s suggestion that the 
plays of Thespis were not Dionysiac, 
but heroic, and that the innovation 
made by him, and objected to by Solon, 
consisted in the removal of these plays 
from the hero-tomb does not appear to 
be justified by the evidence. Of the 
titles of the plays (if indeed they 
are genuine) some can _ be _inter- 
preted as Dionysiac, one _ probably 
cannot. This implies of course that 
the subjects of his plays were not ex- 
clusively Dionysiac, but not that the 
performance which he brought into 
Athens from Icaria was not originally 
so. And we are expressly told by Plu- 
tarch what it was that in fact angered 
Solon, viz., that Thespis told so many 
falsehoods before so great a crowd. 
There is not a shadow of evidence for 
the statement (p. 61) that ‘a perform- 
ance which he would have regarded 
as fit and proper when enacted in some 
shrine of the gods or at a hero’s tomb, 
not unnaturally roused his indignation 
when the exhibition was merely for 
sport ... and not at some hallowed 
spot.’ What entitled Thespis to be called 
by many the ‘inventor’ of tragedy was 
almost certainly (as appears from Aris- 
totle,t quoted by Themistius Ov. xxvi. 
p. 316d, and Diogenes Laertius III. lvi.) 
his introduction of a separate actor who 
made set speeches (and could take dif- 
ferent parts) ; whereas the person who 
had mounted on the ἔλεος and talked 
with the chorus πρὸ Θέσπιδος (Pollux iv. 
123) was probably one of the choreutae 
themselves, or—if he was not—had at 
least no set speeches or dramatic part 
to undertake. 

The ritual performances of various 
non-Hellenic races which Prof. Ridge- 
way adduces in order to show that 
dramatic performances in honour of the 





1 Prof. Ridgeway, p. 57, states that Aristotle 
ignored Thespis. He does not mention him in 
in the Poetics; but Themistius’ reference 
shows that Aristotle attached some importance 
to him. 
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dead are a world-wide practice are not 
very convincing, because they may for 
the most part be otherwise interpreted. 
The end of Beowulf only tells of a 
lament and a solemn ride round the 
grave. The Tibetan play presents the 
dangers of the soul and its delivery 
from them (as a medieval mystery 
might), but cannot be shown with any 
certainty to have anything to do with 
the worship of the dead. The play of 
the Veddas seems to be a piece of magic 
designed to secure good hunting by a 
representation of a good hunt, and to 
be in no way parallel to the Greek 
drama. But I must leave the discussion 
of these and other cases to more expert 
anthropologists than myself. 

The most impressive evidence in 
favour of the origin of tragedy in hero- 
worship consists doubtless in the oc- 
currence in many plays of scenes in 
which tomb-ritual and lamentations 
are performed; and (in a few plays 
only) scenes in which ghosts appear. 
These latter ought perhaps to be dis- 
regarded. They are very few; the 
imagination of the poet was certainly 
equal to inventing them, without the 
assistance of grave-ritual; and we have 
no independent evidence of dramatic 
grave-ritual in Greece in which the spirit 
of the deceased appeared as a character. 
(The appearance of Clytemnestra in the 
Eumenides does not actually take place 
in response to, or in connexion with, 
any grave-ritual in the play.) And as 
to the scenes of lamentations and 
worship at the graveside, these, surely, 
are amply explained by the nature of 
the stories (which were mostly taken 
from Epic poetry, with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary for dramatic 
purposes, for the presentation of cha- 
racter, and for the suggestion of moral 
lessons), in conjunction with the love 
which Greek writers everywhere show 
for aetiology. Stories turning upon 
disaster and death naturally involve 
scenes of mourning, and wherever such 
scenes occur they arise quite naturally 
out of the plot. These scenes of 
mourning, and particularly the κομμός, 
of course took their form from the 
kind of mourning which was actually 
in vogue in contemporary Greek life 
(and is foreshadowed in the Homeric 


poems); and this kind of mourning was 
most probably employed also in the 
ritual mournings at the tombs of heroes. 
But this does not mean that the whole 
play is simply an expansion of such 
ritual mournings. The Greek drama 
may perfectly well have been Dionysiac 
in origin and yet have adopted, in scenes 
of mourning, those forms of mourning 
with which the Greeks were familiar (as 
Synge uses the ‘keening’ in his Riders to 
the Sea): it would have been strange if 
it had been otherwise; and we require 
no more than this to explain the facts. 
When there existed (as, ¢.g., in the case 
of Hippolytus) actual rites at tombs of 
heroes, the tragedies dealing with these 
heroes naturally mentioned the supposed 
αἴτιον of these, just as other tragedies 
gave the αἴτια of other things—the four 
Ionian tribes, the powers of the Areo- 
pagus, the torch race at Colonos, and 
other ceremonies quite unconnected 
with heroes. But of course hero-rites 
were the things most often explained, 
because the deaths of heroes were the 
subject of tragedy. If space allowed, 
it would be possible to take play by 
play, and to show that in some there 
is no allusion to hero-rites, and that 
in others the allusion to it or the 
representation of it on the stage does 
not require Prof. Ridgeway’s theory to 
explain it, and is more naturally ex- 
plained otherwise ; as well as to discuss 
a number of extremely disputable points 
in his treatment of the several plays in 
Chap. iv.; but under the circumstances 
a general statement must suffice. 

But though I find great difficulty 
in accepting most of the author’s argu- 
ments, I do not feel satisfied with our 
scanty knowledge of the early history of 
tragedy. We know very little of the 
steps by which the early Dionysiac 
ritual came into Attica and the Pelo- 
ponnesus. We can see it at Corinth 
and Icaria, and the elements of Attic 
tragedy were probably derived from 
these two sources, and were combined, 
about the third quarter of the sixth 
century, in such a way as to lead to 
the tragedy of Phrynichus and Aeschy- 
lus. We can see it in another form at 
Phlius, whence Pratinas brought the 
Satyric drama (perhaps Thracian in 
origin) to Athens. We have perhaps a 
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trace of it at Eleutherae. Beyond this 
nearly everything is uncertain. There 
is, I think, some prospect of a solution 
on somewhat different lines from those 
upon which Prof. Ridgeway works—the 
consideration of the character of the 
Dionysiac worship itself in its chthonic 
aspect and of the ritual with which 
Dionysus may have been worshipped 
(or the more vaguely conceived power 
which afterwards came to be called 
Dionysus) as a chthonic power. Die- 
terich’s suggestions (which Prof. Ridge- 
way does not notice) do not indeed 
commend themselves as they stand, but 
other scholars are following up the hints 
which his invaluable paper contains 
(Archiv. fiir Religionswissenschaft, ΧΙ. 
2, 3, July, 1908) ; and it is possible that 
some hypothesis consistent with all the 
available evidence may be found ; and 
few, if any, of the objections which 
hold good against Prof. Ridgeway’s 
theory would necessarily hold good 
against this. 

A few minor points may be noted : 
(1) Since the interpretation of τραγῳδία 
as the ‘song of the men in goat-cos- 
tume’ must be given up, the word can 
be interpreted as the song ‘around’ or 
‘for the goat’—whether the goat be 
sacrifice or prize. Thespis won a goat 
as a prize, and Eratosthenes describes 
Icaria as the place τόθι πρῶτα περὶ 
τράγον ὠρχήσαντο. (2) The inferences 
to be drawn from the Thracian carnival 
described by Mr. Dawkins, and from 
similar performances, is very uncer- 
tain ; but many points seem to be more 
closely paralleled in ancient Comedy 
than in ancient Tragedy. (3) Prof. 
Ridgeway cites a number of cases of 
superimposition of divine upon heroic 
cults ; but in all or nearly all of these 
we can see more unmistakeable traces 


of the original distinctness than in the 
case of the supposed superimposition 
of Dionysus upon the heroes. (4) The 
argument, from the fact that Thespis 
first disguised his face with white lead, 
that his play was a hero-play (I suppose, 
a ghost-play) seems highly speculative ; 
but it is not possible to discuss it 
adequately without a minute examina- 
tion of questions affecting the Titans 
and Kouretes. (5) Bassaricae (p. 24) is 
probably a misprint for Bassarae or Bas- 
sarides ; and the rendering of λευστῆρα, 
p- 27, by ‘stone-breaker’ is perhaps 
more than doubtful. (6) It is very un- 
fortunate that in discussing Dr. Farnell’s 
suggestions, Prof. Ridgeway should not 
have referred to Dr. Farnell’s full pres- 
entation of them in his Cults of the 
Greek States, published many months 
before the Origin of Tragedy. Whether 
these suggestions are right or wrong, 
they do not get fair treatment. But 
Dr. Farnell can take care of himself, 
and therefore I do not pursue the 
subject. 

I have no space to discuss the con- 
cluding chapter, in which the author 
describes the expansion of tragedy, 
particularly in the hands of Aeschylus. 
I feel sure that the explanation of 
certain features of the Swupplices and 
Eumenides by a supposed survival of 
matriarchal ideas in Athens down to a 
late date cannot be sustained. Apart 
from this, the chapter, like the rest 
of the work, contains many good things. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


[Since the above was written, I have 
read Nilsson’s most interesting article, 
Neue Jahrbiicher, xxviu. pp. 609 sqq., and 
am glad to find my opinion confirmed 
on anumber of points. ] 





DE VETERUM, IMPRIMIS ROMANORUM STUDIIS ETYMOLOGICIS. 


De Veterum Imprimis Romanorum Studtis 
Etymologicits. Specimen litterarium 
inaugurale pro gradu doctoratus in 
Academia Rhenotraiectina submittet 
FREDERICUS MULLER. I vol. 8vo. 
Pp. v+268. Traiecti ad Rhenum: 
A. Oosthoek. April, rgro. 


BEFORE turning to the Roman Etymo- 
logists Dr. Muller discusses briefly the 
study of words among the Greeks. 
After dealing with the etymology of the 
Cratylusand the dialect forms mentioned 
in it, he comes to Aristotle. Aristotle’s 
classification of sounds into voiced, 
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liquid, and mute; his three genders, 
ἄρρεν, θῆλυ, μεταξύ; his separation 
of simple and compound words; the 
name πτῶσις given to everything not 
nominative or present indicative, lead 
us to expect a greater contribution to 
the study of language than we find. 
Aristotle’s etymologies are few; his 
study was for the sake of dialectic 
rather than for its own sake. His 
theory of the origin of language was 
that man ascribed meanings to words 
κατὰ συνθήκην, that language was con- 
ventional not natural, but he entirely 
neglects to state on what principles it 
was founded. 

In this chapter Dr. Muller points out 
that ὀνοματοποιΐα for Plato and the 
Stoics did not mean an imitation by 
men of natural sounds, the common 
meaning given to it to-day and the one 
which Roman grammarians gave to it, 
but it meant for them that nature had 
produced a sound in some wondrous 
manner having a certain relation with 
the thing itself. This view was im- 
possible for Aristotle with his theory of 
the origin of language. 

We pass on to the Stoics. They had 
recognised four parts of speech, noun 
(ὄνομα), verb (ῥῆμα), conjunction 
(σύνδεσμος), the article (ἄρθρον). 
Again we find logical rather than 
grammatical distinctions. They divided 
verbs into active (ὀρθά), passive (ὕπτια), 
and neuter (οὐδέτερα), and did not 
recognise the middle. For them Sca- 
Néyouwat was active because of its 
meaning. They restricted the term 
πτῶσις to nouns; for them it did not 
signify deviation from the nominative 
case, but included it. They recognised 
four cases. Nominative (6p 6%), genitive 
(yevixy), dative (δοτική), and accusative 
(αἰτιατική). 

In dealing with the Alexandrians Dr. 
Muller puts forward the very reasonable 
view that they were led to their study of 
etymology from a wish to interpret the 
Greek poets. 

Of the Roman etymologists the first 
worthy of mention, with the exception 
of Lucilius, is Aelius Stilo, of whom 
Varro and Cicero were disciples. Dr. 
Muller comments on the fragments of 
Aelius, mentions his inconsistencies 
(e.g. in portisculus -culus is referred to 
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classis, but in puticulae it is ignored. 
Lepus (-orts) is derived from pes without 
a thought of the oblique cases). A 
table of the sound changes which Aelius 
appears to have recognised is also 
given. 

About half the book is concerned 
with Varro. Dr. Muller refutes fairly 
conclusively Reitzenstein’s and Kriegs- 
hammer’s views as to the parts of the 
De Lingua Latina they would respectively 
assign to Aelius Stilo. Among other 
things he points out that in the parts 
which Kriegshammer would attribute 
bodily to Aelius, there are Sabine words 
with which Varro born at Reate was 
much more likely to have been ac- 
quainted. 

Varro recognised four foreign lan- 
guages as sources of Latin words, 
Graeca, Hispanica, Armenica, Syriaca. 
He also recognised Greek dialects and 
other Italian dialects and languages. 
Dr. Muller gives good lists of the 
words which Varro ascribes to each 
language and dialect. We find one 
hybrid ‘congerro” The number of 
Sabine words is comparatively large, 
while the number of Oscan derivatives 
is no larger than that given by Aelius. 
There are a fair number of words from 
Etruscan. We notice that Varro’s 
derivations are often more to be prized 
because of the information he gives 
about ancient customs than because of 
any critical faculty he displays. 

In the difficult region of semasiology 
we find the list of Varro’s faults far 
outnumbers that of his virtues. He is 
prone to heed only one use of a word, 
e.g. densum ‘quod a dentibus pectinis quibus 
feritur. ‘That he derives a word from a 
fact not proper to the word but common 
to a whole class is an objection that 
Quintilian has brought against him. 
Dr. Muller quotes the passage. Quint. 
Inst. Or. I. 6. 34. 

Dr. Muller’s book is undoubtedly a 
very thorough piece of work; not its 
least merit lies in the convenient lists 
of words derived from different lan- 
guages and in its tables of sound changes 
probably recognised by the different 
etymologists. 

S. ‘E. JACKsom: 


Paddington and Maida Vale High School. 
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COSTA’S CRONOLOGIA ROMANA PREFLAVIANA, AND 
FASTI CONSOLARI ROMANI. 


La Cronologia Romana Preflaviana, es- 
tratto dalla Rivista di Storia Antica, 
N.S.—Anno XIII. 2-3. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Pp. 252-305, with 1 chronological 
chart. Padova: Tipi della Rivista di 
Storia Antica. IgIo. 


I Fasti Consolari Romani dalle Origint 
alla Morte di C. Guwulio Cesare. 
Me... * lee Fonts: Val, I.,,.Parte: lk; 
‘Studio delle Fonti’; Vol. I., Parte IL., 
‘Materiali per lo Studio delle Fonti.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. x+543; vit+147. 
6 chronological tables in the second 
part. Milano: Libreria Editrice 
Milanese. 1910. Price 20 lire for the 
two parts, stiff paper covers. 


THESE two works, though by the same 
writer and though dealing largely with 
the same subject, are widely different in 
character. The Cronologia Romana Pre- 
flaviana is acurious compound of erratic 
arithmetic and imaginative theorising, 
while the Fasti Consolari isa careful and 
laborious study of documents, which 
should be of value to workers in the 
same field. The shorter and more daring 
treatise contains more matter of interest 
to the general reader, and a study of 
the methods employed may perhaps 
provide a little innocent entertainment. 

The starting-point of this shorter 
treatise is the dedication of a temple to 
Concord by Cn. Flavius in the consul- 
ship of P. Sempronius and L. Sulpicius 
(304 B.c. according to the received 
chronology), as recorded by Pliny, 
N.H. xxxili. 19 δέ seg. Pliny informs us 
that an inscription on the temple stated 
that it was built 204 years after the dedi- 
cation of the Capitoline temple, and 
Pliny himself states that this was in the 
year of the city 449. Various readings 
are 303 for 204, and 448 for 449. An 
ordinary inquirer might not be able to 
deduce much from these statements. 
According to the Varronian system of 
chronology the second consulship of 
M. Horatius Pulvillus, in which Diony- 
sius and Tacitus place the dedication 
of the Capitoline temple, was the 204th 
year reckoned inclusively before the 
consulship of Sempronius and Sulpicius, 
which would fall in the year of the city 


450. The Ciceronian system, which 
Signor Costa himself restores with great 
pains, would also give the 204th year, if 
we reckon backwards to the first consul- 
ship of Horatius—Cicero’s system gives 
him no second consulship—in which 
Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch place the 
dedication of the Capitoline temple, 
while according to this system the con- 
sulship of Sempronius and Sulpicius 
would fall in the year of the city 448. 
The natural inference from these figures 
is that, if the inscription was really con- 
temporary, the traditional chronology of 
the Roman republic must be at least as 
old as 304 B.c. But Signor Costa is 
not content to draw so simple and easy 
an inference. He comments on the use 
of the dedication of the temple as an 
era, and connects it, very properly, with 
the practice of driving a nail in the 
temple wall on the Ides of September of 
each year, that is, on the anniversary of 
the dedication. The number of the 
nails would, so long as the custom was 
maintained, express the date reckoned 
from the era of the dedication. From 
this he passes to the appointment of 
dictators ‘clavi figendi causa.’ Such 
dictators are mentioned in the Varronian 
years of the city 301, 423, 441, and 401. 
Struck by the fifty years’ interval, our 
author suggests that the dictators of the 
Varronian years 296 and 346 may also 
have been ‘ clavi figendi causa,’ and that 
the true interval between 346 and 301, 
within which the years of anarchy fall, 
may have been 50 years. Other dicta- 
torial years are connected by the author 
with this series. The dictator of 421 is 
thirty years distant from the nail cen- 
tenary 391, the dictator of 430 is thirty 
years from the end of the fourth century 
of solar years, and the dictator of 453 is 
thirty years distant from the nail dic- 
tator of 423. That the dictator of 421 
was appointed clavi figendi causa is 
proved by Livy’s mention of a pestilence 
in that year, because ‘a pestilence is 
always connected with the ceremony of 
driving in the nail’! One might infer 
from this, though the author does not 
draw the inference, that pestilences 
occurred at Rome at regular cycles of 
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50 lunar or solar years or of 30 years as 
the case might be. 

Our author also holds that Flavius 
reckoned by lunar years and that his 
204 years are really 198 solar years. We 
thus get 501 B.c. as the date of the foun- 
dation of the republic and the temple of 
Jupiter, from which it follows that the 
original list of magistrates did not 
extend beyond the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c., and therefore began with a 
round number, from which it is to be 
inferred that the calculations on which 
it was based were only approximate and 
were afterwards given a false precision. 
It would be interesting if our author 
would inform us at what date the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. became 
a round number. 

But the most astonishing of all Signor 
Costa’s discoveries is the identity of 
Junius Brutus, the legendary first consul 
of Rome. Like Mommsen, he cannot 
persuade himself that Licinius and 
Sextius were able to keep the state for 
five years without any magistrate pos- 
sessing imperium, but, unlike Mommsen, 
he does not fall back on Diodorus’s list 
and cut the anarchy down to a single 
year. He prefers to accept the authority 
of the Chronographus of A.D. 354, who 
fills the vacant years with names which 
can with slight emendations be con- 
verted into names that existed at the 
time in question. The names are all in 
the ablative. For the first of the five 
years (375 B.c. according to the received 
chronology) we have ‘ Baccho solo’; then 
come three pairs of names, which Signor 
Costa tries to show consist of one 
patrician and one plebeian in each case; 
then ‘ Mamertino et solo,’ which he cor- 
rects to ‘ Mamercino solo’; and then we 
resume the list as it stands in our ordi- 
nary authorities for the years following 
the quinquennium of anarchy. Now 
Signor Costa is able to show that 
for 292 B.c. the Chronographus has 
‘Braccho’ in error for ‘Bruto.’ He 
therefore proposes to make the same cor- 
rection in 375 B.c., and we thus get 
Brutus as sole consul for that year. It 
is true that no Brutus is known who 
could have been consul that year, but 
58 years later we find on the Fasti 
Capitolini ‘C. Junius C.f.C.n. Bubulcus 
Brutus,’ who was altogether three times 


consul and twice master of the horse. 
What could be more likely than that the 
grandfather of this Brutus should have 
been the sole consul of 375 B.c., and 
that the name of the first plebeian consul 
should therefore have been C. Junius 
Brutus? We then have the following 
reconstruction of the years of anarchy. 
First the plebeians force one of their 
own leaders into office as sole consul; 
then there isa compromise and for three 
years each order provides one consul ; 
then comes a reaction and a patrician 
is made sole consul or dictator; for four 
more years there are either patrician 
military tribunes or patrician dictators ; 
then the patricians have to yield, the 
rogations are passed, and Sextius be- 
comes the first lawfully elected plebeian 
consul. Later tradition, we are asked 
to believe, misunderstood this simple 
course of events, made Sextius the first 
plebeian consul,and made Junius Brutus 
the founder of the republic. Our author 
might have added that it gave the same 
name to the first tribune. But the 
parallel, we are told, does not end here; 
the injured honour of Lucretia is a 
replica of the injured honour (or vanity) 
of Fabia, and the extinction of the 
Tarquins about ten years after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings is paralleled by the 
execution of the Tarquinii—so Diodorus. 
Livy has ‘ Tarquinienses,’ which 15 
doubtless what Diodorus meant —in 
the forum in 354 B.c., about ten years 
after the anarchic revolution (really 
twenty-one after the supposed consul- 
ship of C. Brutus). 

So much for the smaller treatise. It 
may at least teach us caution in study- 
ing the larger, which no one can be ex- 
pected to study critically who is not 
preparing a work on the same subject. 
So far as my studies in this work have 
gone, I am prepared to pronounce the 
introduction on the development of 
history writing at Rome both interest- 
ing and useful. I regard the renova- 
tion of the individual systems of 
chronology as generally probable, and 
the attempts to discover their origins 
as at least not extravagant, though not 
always convincing. 

J. K. FoTHERINGHAM. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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THE ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND. 


The Roman Wall in Scotland, by GEORGE 
MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. τ vol. 8vo. 
52 plates, 3 folding plans and a map. 
Pp. ix+413. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hoseand Sons. IgII. 145. net. 


We learn from the preface of this 
volume that it is the outcome of a 
course of lectures delivered by the 
author at the request of the Trustees 
of the Dalrymple Lectureship in Archae- 
ology at Glasgow University. This 
decision of the Trustees came at a most 
opportune moment. During the past 
twenty years Scottish archaeologists 
have made considerable and commend- 
able efforts to solve, so far as exca- 
vation can do so, the many problems 
connected with the brief periods during 
which a part of their country was 
incorporated in the Roman province 
of Britain. In addition to the examin- 
ation of the Wall of Antoninus by a 
Committee of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society, nearly a dozen sites 
have been excavated more or less com- 
pletely under the auspices of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and the 
report on the last of these enterprises, 
the excavations at Newstead conducted 
by Mr. Curle, gave a striking illustration 
of the possibilities offered by the scien- 
tific exploration of a Roman frontier 
post. Much indeed still remains to be 
done even on sites where excavation 
has already taken place. Constant 
study of the evidence, particularly that 
afforded by the pottery, has of late 
opened up fresh lines of inquiry un- 
known to earlier workers. Still the 
progress made is amply sufficient for a 
general survey of the position to be 
both necessary and desirable, nor could 
anyone have been found better fitted to 
undertake this task than Dr. Macdonald. 
A large part of the book is naturally 
devoted to a restatement of the evidence. 
The Wall itself is fully described, and 
the numerous and excellent illustrations 
which accompany the account make it, 
as our own experience has shown, 
almost as valuable on the ground as in 
the study. Another section is devoted 
to a critical summary of the results of 


the excavations which have been made 
at the forts of the Barr Hill, Castlecary, 
and Rough Castle, a large scale plan of 
each of these sites being included. 
Other chapters which follow deal with 
the evidence afforded by inscriptions, 
coins, pottery and small finds generally. 
This part of the book in particular will 
earn the gratitude of those among Dr. 
Macdonald’s readers who are themselves 
engaged in the study of Romano-British 
archaeology. Almost every page reveals 
the care which has been exercised to 
assign to each piece of evidence its true 
value. Inscriptions have been with 
difficulty given their true provenance, 
the reports of casual finds made long 
ago and obscurely chronicled in journals 
or private papers have been carefully 
investigated for any facts of importance 
which they might conceal. Such work 
is not the most inspiring part of an 
archaeologist’s task, but it is only by 
means of such self-sacrificing labour 
that a sure foundation can be secured 
on which future research may build. 

The historical conclusions at which 
Dr. Macdonald arrives, and which will 
form the most interesting part of the 
book to the general reader, can only be 
sketched in outline in the space at our 
disposal. Of the occupation of Agricola 
Dr. Macdonald finds traces at the Barr 
Hill, Camelon, Castlecary, and Rough 
Castle. In each of these cases the 
officers of Antoninus Pius utilised again 
the situations chosen by their pre- 
decessor, so that there is at least 
the possibility that a careful examina- 
tion of other Antonine sites would 
yield similar evidence of earlier occupa- 
tion. 

As regards the duration of the second- 
century occupation, Dr. Macdonald 
follows Professor Haverfield in limiting 
it to little more than forty years (A.D. 140 
to ciyca A.D. 185), and makes the further 
interesting suggestion that the wall or 
a large part of it may have been 
temporarily lost even within this brief 
period. Frequent traces of reconstruc- 
tion and replanning certainly suggest 
that some at least of the forts were not 
continuously occupied, and English 
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evidence, collected some years ago by 
Professor Haverfield, has shown that 
towards the end of the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius all the northern districts of 
the province were disturbed. The root 
of the matter seems to have been that 
the troops in Britain were too few for 
the effective occupation of so extended 
an area. In spite of the really consider- 
able quantity of information which we 
possess relative to the Roman military 
establishment, the number of auxiliary 
regiments known to have been in the 
province in the second century falls 
greatly below the total of the forts 
which seem to have been occupied 
during the same period. Unless then 
several regiments have left no trace of 
their presence, there must have been a 
number of forts which were garrisoned 
by a part only of a cohort or an ala. 
This seems obviously to have been the 
case at Rough Castle, which has an 
area of little over an acre, nor, in spite 
of the presence of an inscription, can 
we believe, with the analogy of the 
southern forts in our mind, that the 
whole of a cohors miliaria was crowded 
into the three and a half acres of 
Castlecary. 

We must regretfully pass over many 
of Dr. Macdonald’s minor conclusions, 
in particular his ingenious and convin- 
cing interpretation of the phraseology 
of the ‘distance-slabs’; they need a 
fuller discussion than we can give them 
here. We cannot however conclude 
without mentioning the section on 
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the Roman military organisation and 
frontier system in general, which comes 
near the beginning of the book. In the 
present state of our knowledge such an 
account inevitably contains many con- 
testable statements. This will not 
however lessen its value to the British 
archaeologist, who is often tempted, in 
default of such a guide, to treat his 
problems as purely local and isolated 
and to neglect unduly the possibility of 
parallels from other frontiers of the 
Roman Empire. In this connexion it 
is perhaps regrettable that Dr. Mac- 
donald’s subject precluded him from . 
discussing in greater detail the amount 
of territory north of the Wall which 
was occupied during the Antonine 
period. It is true that on this question 
little is yet known, but the bare fact 
that the Wall did not form throughout 
its whole length the frontier of the 
empire is worth emphasising when its 
general character and purpose are 
being considered. Dr. Macdonald 
would however doubtless reply that 
only further excavations can furnish 
him with the evidence which will enable 
him to extend the scope of his conclu- 
sions. It is on this note, an appeal to 
Scottish archaeologists to continue the 
work which has been so well begun, 
that Dr. Macdonald concludes his work, 
and we cannot doubt that his readers 
will consider the appeal justified. 
G. L. CHEESMAN. 


New College, Oxford. 





THE BELLUM CIVILE OF PETRONIUS. 


The Bellum Civile of Petronius, edited, 
with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Translation, by FLORENCE THEO- 
DORA BALDWIN, PH.D. 1 vol., pp. 
viii+264. 8vo. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Henry 
Frowde. [:911. 5s. 6d. net. 


Tuis most thorough and conscientious 
piece of work should prove a godsend 
to intending editors of Petronius, whose 
energies are usually wholly directed to 
elucidating Roman slang, to attempting 
to fill the irritating gaps in the text by 


reconstructing the plot of the novel, and 
to speculating on Petronius’ possible 
predecessors in the class of literature in 
which he seems to stand alone and 
without a visible genealogy ; and they 
are therefore inclined to be impatient at 
the spade-work requisite for editing this 
rather dull little epic. 

Miss Baldwin’s introduction deals 
shortly with the author, and then speaks 
of the object with which the poem was 
written: to this point I will return 
later. There is a careful analysis of 
the subject-matter and of the style; 
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some account of the grammar and 
metre! of the poem; a rather unsatis- 
factory and incomplete bibliography ; 
parallel passages from Lucan ; the text ; 
elaborate explanatory notes; a transla- 
tion with blank verse; and a list of 
various readings. Of the translation 
and explanatory notes little need be 
said. The latter give real help where 
there are difficulties, and quote freely 
illustrative passages; but they are 
rather long and a little elementary. A 
reader of Petronius will not ordinarily 
need to have Helicon explained to him 
as ‘a mountain in Boeotia, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses.’ As for the 
translation, it is not inspired, but it 
gives the sense. Some reference might 
perhaps have been made to the spirited 
translation Fanshawe prefixed to his 
Camoens. It is the earliest piece of 
Petronius (of any length) which was 
translated into English, and would be 
well worth reprinting. 

Miss Baldwin’s text is entirely eclec- 
tic, and it serves her purpose very well. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that she has 
used the clumsy notation employed by 
Beck in his ‘ Manuscripts of Petronius,’ 
as that of Buecheler is far simpler and 
easier to follow. Nor should she include 
her Sc (=Buecheler’s L) among the 
Vulgaria Excerpta. She very properly 
queries many supposed readings of the 
Messina manuscript. It was collated 
with the Bipontine edition by O. Jahn 
in 1839, and he seems to have done the 
work in a hurry; the variants which 
he noted may be freely accepted, but 
inferences ex silentio from its agreement 
with the Bipontine text must be received 
with the greatest suspicion. It is 
almost inconceivable, for instance, that 
it contained his auditis . . . capite in 
ch. 134,). In this poem and the chapter 
introductory to it, this manuscript con- 
tains some striking readings. In 118, 
feliciorem seems certain, in spite of 
Lofstedt, Spatlat. Stud. p. 37, but in the 
poem |. 9 aes purum putum and 1. 293 
Epidauraque have so strongly the look of 
fifteenth-century Italian emendations 
that all bold variants need a close and 





1 Why (p. 60) should the use of de/ua as 
a trisyllable be stigmatised as a _ metrical 
license ἢ 


zealous examination.” It may be worthy 
of mention that in 1. 176 armatos nescia 
(rightly restored by Miss Baldwin to 
Lipsius) had occurred independently to 
Bentley. It is written in his hand in 
the margin of a Lucan, now in the 
British Museum, which also contains 
this poem. 

On the really important question as 
to the object with which the poem was 
written and inserted in the Satyricon, 
Miss Baldwin has little new to offer 
us. Perhaps, indeed, we shall not soon 
get beyond Mr. Heitland’s happy phrase, 
who speaks of it as ‘thrown off half in 
rivalry, half in imitation of Lucan.’ 
More attention might perhaps have 
been paid to the terms of Eumolpus’s 
introduction, in which almost every 
line can be parallelled from ancient 
critics of Lucan. At any rate, it is 
easy to gather from it what was not 
Petronius’s idea of a good epic poem. 

Petronius was, above everything else, 
a Conservative. He hated new-fangled 
ideas in art, in rhetoric,® and, above all, 
in poetry—and he boldly set himself 
to take the subject of the brilliant 
young poet whose new departures in 
epic were startling the world, and to 
write it over again in his own way, 
with the following differences, most of 
which are clearly set out in the intro- 
ductory chapter: 

1. It had to be considerably ‘ boiled 
down’ and condensed; not that Pe- 
tronius had any theory that epics should 
be short, but it had, after all, to 
be introduced as an episode into his 
novel. 








* This manuscript, alas ! must now be written 
down as ‘ hodie deperditus.’ 1 searched for it un- 
successfully just three months before the disaster 
of Messina. It must have been lost when the 
monastery of San Placido, or San Placidio, was 
destroyed in the troublous times before 1861. 
There was no trace of it to be found in Messina nor 
in the Archivio di Stato at Palermo, where there 
are a few documents from the same monastery, 
and it is hardly likely that it will turn up in some 
cottage in the neighbouring country. By a 
piece of infuriating ill-luck, it was the one MS. 
of which we have only one collation, that of Jahn 
mentioned above; both Beck and Buecheler 
depended upon this, whereas in almost every 
other case we have the results of their inde- 
pendent work by which to check the collations 
of the other. 

3 Chapters I-4. 
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2. It was to avoid empty, windy 
verbiage, while preserving learning. 

3. It was to avoid any vulgar or 
plebeian words or expressions (118,). 

4. The sententiae were to form a con- 
nected part of the whole (118;). 

5. It was to avoid any appearance of 
being a mere history in verse by the 
liberal employment of mythological 
machinery (118,). 

Do readers of the Classical Review 
remember a deservedly popular novel 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, called Cashel 
Byron’s Profession ? At the end of that 
excellent tale there is printed (for copy- 
right purposes, Mr. Shaw tells us) a 
little piece entitled ‘The Admirable 
Bashville.’ If this had been written 
by anybody else than Mr. Shaw him- 
self it would have parallelled the poem 
De Bello Civih. Imagine a literary 
Conservative saying, ‘Cashel Byron’s 
Profession is a good book, but its un- 


conventional manner makes its form 
displeasing to me, and opens dangerous 
precedents for future authors. I will 
therefore throw it into the conventional 
form of British drama: I will shorten 
it, throw it into blank verse, polish the 
language, and supply it with the regular 
stage-tricks that have been our legacy 
from Elizabethan and eighteenth-cen- 
tury customs.’ Then ‘The Admirable 
Bashville’ is what he would have pro- 
duced, and it would have been a fair 
analogue to the poem under considera- 
tion. 

But these speculations have led me 
far astray from Miss Baldwin’s book, 
and it is only right to conclude with 
another word of praise for the wide 
reading, industry, and sound judgment 
which she displays throughout. Her 
work can never be neglected by Pe- 
tronian scholars. 

S. GASELEE. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Pervigilium Veneris: The Vigil of Venus. 
Edited, with facsimiles of the Codex 
Salmasianus and Codex Thuaneus 
an Introduction, Verse Translation, 
Apparatus Criticus and Explanatory 
Notes. By CecIL CLEMENTI, M.A. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell; London: 
Henry Frowde. 


CONFUSION has gone too far in the text 
of the Pervigilium Veneris for any 
reconstitution to be certain or even par- 
ticularly probable. This remarkable 
poem remains a playground for the 
ingenious. Mr. Mackail’s edition is 
well known; he interprets the ‘ versus 
xxii.’ of the heading to mean twenty- 
two stanzas; and he does actually find 
the requisite number of  four-line 
‘stanzas,’ each followed by the refrain. 
But in order to do this he has not only 
to transpose lines (not that anyone can 
object to that, for the most conservative 
critic must recognise that the text has 
somehow been sadly disarranged), but 
to insert the refrain twelve times and 
to make five brand-new lines of his 
own. The result is symmetrical, but 


the method is extremely drastic. Now 
comes Mr. Clementi. He, taking as a 
basis Mr. S. G. Owen’s edition, in which 
the poem is divided into ten unequal 
groups Of lines, imposes on this the 
transpositions suggested by Miiller and 
Biicheler. The result, according to 
Mr. Clementi, is that we have thirteen 
(xxil. in the heading being a mistake for 
xiii.) groups of 6, 4, 8, 6, 8, 8, 4, 8, 8, 6, 
4, 8, 4 lines, arranged so as to produce 
a kind of choric structure, in which 
mpowdos is answered by ἐπῳδός, and 
στροφή corresponds to ἀντιστροφή. Se- 
curus judicet orbts terrarum. 

Whatever the probability of Mr. 
Clementi’s ingenious hypothesis—and 
it certainly deals rather less violently 
with the text than does Mr. Mackail’s 
—his edition must be extremely valuable 
to all students of the Pervigilium. It 
contains a collation of the codices Sal- 
masianus and Thuaneus, and a facsimile 
of each. There are also explanatory 
notes, and averse translation. As tothe 
latter, it is no discredit, where others 
have failed, to attain only a moderate. 
measure of success. Mr. Clementi has: 
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set himself a tour de force. What 
with the actual obscurity of the Latin, 
and the obvious fact that fifteen Latin 
syllables contain more meaning than the 
same number in English, he who would 
render the Pervigilium into the same 
number of English lines is looking 
for trouble—not without hopes of 


discovery. 
AD G: 


Commentaire anonyme sur Prudence d’ apres 
le Manuscrit 413 de Valenciennes. Par 
Joun M. Burnam. One vol. Large 
8vo. Pp. 300. Paris: A. Picard et 
fils. Igro. 


EpitinG of works in the classical lan- 
guages is becoming every day more 
and more a profession for a cheap- 
jack. For indeed, when it comes to 
editing fully and with elaboration 
anonymous commentaries on so little 
known an author as Prudentius, unless 
the editor constitutes himself an advo- 
catus diaboli and brazenly proclaims the 
virtues existent or non-existent in the 
work, the reader is apt to see in it a 
mass of irrelevant comments, puerile 
notes and futile derivations, and wonder 
what can have induced any mortal to 
spend his time on it. Fortunately 
Mr. Burnam, though for the present 
he shirks his duty as advocate, pro- 
mises to fulfil it at some future date. 
Temporarily he fills the gap by making 
two assertions in his short preface, 
which, if he can maintain them, account 
reasonably enough for the publication. 
It appears that the MS.—which accord- 


— ing to Mangeart’s Catalogue descriptif 


et raisonné des Manuscrits de la Buiblio- 
théque de Valenciennes (Paris, 1860) is of 
the tenth century, and comes from the 
abbey of Saint-Amand— was copied 
from an ‘Insular’ archetype in half- 
uncials by a Low German or Nether- 
lands scribe. When the proofs of 
this assertion are given, they cannot 
fail to be of interest to palaeographers 
and should be too to editors of clas- 
sical texts, if a list of the mistakes and 
corruptions arising from misreading ot 
the script are given. He also promises 
to show that the work should be 
attributed to Remi of Auxerre; and, if 
this is so, students of mediaeval edu- 


cation may be glad to have another 
added to the already published works, 
(for which, I fear, one cannot claim 
entrancing interest), of the first person 
who delivered public lectures in Paris. 
Remi looks a likely candidate for the 
authorship of the work. He is known 
to have written a commentary on the 
Paschale cavmen of Sedulius, another 
early hymn writer, and except for this 
and his Biblical commentaries and 
sermons, his studies seem to have lain 
mainly among grammarians and critics 
—Donatus, Priscian, and Martianus 
Capella, on all of whom he wrote 
commentaries—rather than among clas- 
sical authors. . And the writer of this 
anonymous commentary borrows fre- 
quently from such works, as the long 
and thorough appendix of parallel pas- 
sages shows, whereas his quotations 
from classics are limited apparently to 
17 from Virgil, 5 from Horace, 3 from 
Juvenal, and τ from Persius. 

The lemmata are too short to be of 
much use to editors of Prudentius: 
but the order of the poems enables 
one to fix the class of the manuscript 
from which they were taken. It be- 
longs to the inferior or German class 
of MSS., which is distinguished from 
others by placing the hymns of the 
Peristephanon after number ten of the 
Cathemerinon. If the script of the 
commentary was insular and the author 
French, this seems rather surprising, 
as the French and English MSS. of 
Prudentius, which are closely con- 
nected, put the Peristephanon after the 
two books against Symmachus or the 
Psychomachia. 

It is perhaps worth calling attention 
to an Addenda Lexicis Latinis at the 
end of the volume, containing some 
fearful and wonderful words and forms, 
which may interest lexicographers and 
students of late Latin. 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 





The Odyssey. Translated by 


. W. 
XVII. - XXIV. 


MACKAIL. Books 
Pp. 219. London: John Murray. 
5s. net. 


ΤῊΙΒ volume completes Mr. Mackail’s 
translation of the Odyssey. However 
improbable it may have seemed that 
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the quatrain would prove a satisfactory 
form for a rendering of Homer, it must 
be admitted that this version is a suc- 
cess. In the Odyssey, to use Mr. Mac- 
kail’s own expression, poetry burns at 
a lower heat than in the Iliad. To its 
grace and fluency the rather languorous 
movement of the quatrain is more 
suited than to the rapid splendour of 
the Iliad. The whole of this version 
is pleasant to read, an easy narrative, 
following with remarkably little pad- 
ding or omission the words of the 
original, couched in beautiful language, 
sometimes a little exquisite, but always 
simple and dignified. Though the 
verse hardly ever sinks to dullness, it 
does not rise to moments of high inspi- 
ration such as Homer, even in these 
later books of the Odyssey, sometimes 
attains. Perhaps the most perfect 
rendering is that of the nightingale- 
simile in the nineteenth book, and it 
is significant that that, as Mr. Mackail 
has said, is lyrical rather than epical 
in spirit. The death of the dog Argus 
has something of the simplicity, and 
therefore of the pathos, of Homer, but 
I will quote from the opening of the 
twenty-second book : 


‘ But subtle-souled Odysseus stripped away 
From off him his disguise of mean array, 
And leapt upon the mighty doorway-sill, 
Holding the bow and all the shafts that lay 


‘Stored in the quiver, and before his feet 
Poured out upon the floor the arrows fleet, 
And there among the suitors cried aloud : 
“ Lo, this decisive trial is complete : 


‘“ But now another target I descry, 
That no man yet has hit; and I will try 
If I may touch it, and Apollo give 
Once more the glory to my archery.” ’ 


This moment has been described by 
Mr. Mackail elsewhere. ‘ Nothing could 
be finer,’ he says, ‘than the scene... 
where Odysseus strips off his beggar’s 
rags and leaps up tense and erect on 
the door-sill, pouring the arrows down 


before his feet.” This language, so vivid 
and direct, suggests that perhaps after 
all prose is the proper medium for an 
English version of Homer, and may 
help towards the appreciation and the 
criticism of the verse translation. 


i. aus 


A Short History of the Roman Republic. 
By W. E. HeiTLanp, M.A. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pp. vili+528. Index; 6 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1gII. 
6s. net. 


Mr. HEITLAND has abridged and partly 
rewritten his larger history on the 
Roman Republic! in order to adapt it 
to the use of schools. The result is a 
book of 500 pages, light in the hand 
and convenient in size. It retains all 
the great advantages of real learning, 
sobriety of view, and general sense of 
proportion exhibited in the larger work. 
Mr. Heitland especially aims at pre- 
senting a clear picture without making 
the mistake of descending into childish 
language. Actual additions are some 
necessary explanations of terms, insti- 
tutions, etc., and some illustrations of 
coins. In this direction may we re- 
spectfully suggest that, should the book 
pass into a second edition, it would 
gain in interest if there were some more 
illustrative material, not necessarily, 
however, of the pictorial kind? Short 
passages, translated from Roman litera- 
ture, even one good example of a Roman 
legend transcribed from Livy, should 
interest learners almost more than any- 
thing else, and a ‘ source-book’ is by no 
means always available. 

The book is to be recommended to 
the notice of teachers both in schools 
and universities. 

Le 





1 The Roman Republic. 
versity Press. 1909. 3 vols. 


Cambridge Uni- 
30s. net. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CrassicaL scholarship at Oxford is 
the poorer for the death of A. T. 
Barton, Fellow and Tutor of Pem- 
broke, in many ways a type of the 
‘old-fashioned scholars’ who are rather 
out of favour in these days, when the 
graces of composition and translation 
are being ousted by newer methods of 
study. Barton did not publish much. 
All that is extant is an edition of the 
fourth book of Thucydides. He is 
known to have translated all Shake- 
speare’s sonnets into Latin elegiacs ; 
some are printed in the Nova Anthologia 
Oxoniensis. But teaching was his métier ; 
and he had the gifts that make a great 
teacher—wide and accurate knowledge, 
sanity of judgment, lucidity in exposi- 


tion, taste, enthusiasm, added to an 
infinite capacity for work and a most 
remarkable and _ unforgettable _ per- 
sonality. These are commemorated 
by some of his pupils or fellow- 
workers—Professor Harrower, Canon 
Macleane, Mr. R. T. Elliott—in the 
Oxford Magazine, and will be remem- 
bered by many generations of Pembroke 
men. 


WE are requested to point out an 
erratum in Mr. Mackail’s version of the 
Adonis-Song, published in the February 
Classical Review. ‘She who feeds the 
sheep,’ in the sixth line of the fifth 
stanza, should be ‘He who feeds the 
sheep.’ 








VERSION 


THE VAGABOND. 


GIVE to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me; 
Give the jolly heaven above, 
And the byway nigh me; 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
_ Bread I dip in the river: 
That’s the life for a man like me, 
That’s the life for ever. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the road before me; 
Wealth I ask not, hope, nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 
All I ask, the heaven above, 
And the road before me. 


KL. 5. 


/ / rn ΄ 
Θεοί, τόδ᾽ ἐμοὶ μοῦνον δότ᾽, ἐμὸν βίον" οὐ 


/ r 
πλέον αἰτῶ, 


τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐῶ χαίρειν" οὐ φθόνος ἐσθ᾽ ἑτέρων. 
ἥδιστον τόδ᾽ ἰδεῖν φαϊδρὸν σέλας ἠελίοιο 

ἔν τε νάπαις στείβειν ὑλοκόμοισιν ὁδόν. 
ὕληεν λέχος ἔστω ὑπ’ οὐρανῷ ἀστερόεντι 

σῖτος τ᾽ ἐν δροσερῷ τεγγόμενος ποταμῷ" 
ἔρρεθ᾽ ἕκαστος ὁδόν" τόδε φίλτατον ἔσται ἀλήτῃ᾽ 

εὔχομαι ὧδ᾽ ἐσαεὶ λοιπὸν ἄγειν βίοτον. 
οὐκ ἄκοντ᾽ ᾿Αἴδης ἐμὲ λήψεται, οὐδὲ μάλ᾽ ὠκὺς 

ἢν ἕρπῃ᾽" τί μέλει: πᾶν φίλον ὅττι τύχῃ" 
φῶς τόδ᾽ ἅλις λεύσσειν ἱλαρὸν καὶ ἀπείρονα 


γαῖαν 


ἠδ᾽ ἔμπροσθε ποδῶν τήνδ᾽ ὁδὸν ἀέναον. 
> \ / a 
ov yap ἐμοί ποτε ἸΪλοῦτος ἔφυ φίλος, οὐκ’ 


ἀπατηλαὶ 


᾿Ελπίδες, οὔ ποτ᾽ "ἔρως, οὐ χόρος ἣν ἑτάρων᾽ 
94 fal , 
θεοί, τόδ᾽ ἐμοὶ μοῦνον δότ᾽, ὑπαιθρίῳ ἔμμεναι 


ἄστροις 


ἠδὲ ποσὶ στείβειν τήνδ᾽ ὑπένερθεν ὁδόν. 


L. W. H. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


As I value Professor Haverfield’s criticism not 
less than his approval, I am sorry that he partly 
misunderstood the article on Portus Itius in my 
new edition. My opinion does not differ very 
much from his. He remarks (Classical Review, 
December, 1011, p. 257) that I now take the 
view that Caesar’s ‘first starting-place was 
Boulogne, his second Wissant.’ But in regard 
to the second I wrote (p. 103, n. 1) : ‘The balance 
of probability is greatly in favour of Boulogne’ ; 
again (p. 437), ‘ My only aim has been to show 
that the case for Boulogne cannot be regarded 
as absolutely proved, because, if there is only 
one real objection, that objection may not safely 
be ignored. But if there were not one gap in 
our knowledge, it would perhaps disappear’; 
and finally (p. 438), ‘unless the question is 
settled by excavating for traces of the Roman 
camps, an element of doubt, however slight, 
will remain.’ 

The article in this review (May, 1900) to 
which Professor Haverfield refers was vitiated 
by a mistaken inference from an answer which 
an expert had given to a question. With 
one exception, the critics who had studied the 
problem (I am speaking of signed reviews) had 
accepted the article on the same subject in 
Ancient Britain as conclusive: Mr. Stuart 
Jones accepted the reasons (pp. 581-3) for 
identifying Caesar’s point of departure in 55 B.C. 
with Boulogne, but in the case of Portus Itius 
the result seemed to him ‘to lack certainty.’ 
As I had already come to the same conclusion 
myself, I deemed it my duty to say so; but 
I ought to have waited until I had thought 
the matter out, in connexion with the detail on 
which I consulted the expert, as thoroughly as 
I did in revising Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. 1 
called attention to the flaw and corrected it in 
the new edition (p. 436,n. 1); and in reprinting 
the essential parts of the article I made (as 1 
pointed out) certain alterations which the cor- 
the article in the C. Δ΄. and the article in the 
rection involved. Any one who has read both 
new edition will have observed these alterations. 
The correction weakened the one serious objec- 
tion which, as I said in the C. R&., could be 
brought against Boulogne, but did not remove 
it. That is why I believe that ‘unless the 
question is settled by excavating . . . an element 
of doubt, however slight, will remain.’ 

T. RIcE HOLMEs. 


11, Douro Place, Kensington, W. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR,—I saw with great regret, which 
will be shared by many of his old friends, and 
by hundreds of his old students in Australia, 
the death of my friend Martin Harry Irving at 
the ripe age of eighty-one. He was a Balliol 


scholar, and afterwards a Master at St. Paul’s 
School. On the foundation of Melbourne Uni- 
versity he was elected to the Professorship of 
Classics, which post he afterwards resigned on 
his election to the headmastership of the Wesley 
College near Melbourne. He next started a 
private school at Hawthorne, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, and finally took up his residence in 
England in order to take an active part in the 
work of the Catholic Apostolic Church. As his 
successor in the chair at Melbourne, I had 
ample opportunities of judging of the great 
work which he successfully inaugurated in Vic- 
toria. In a young country we cannot expect to 
find specialists ; and the Professor of Classics 
in the Melbourne University had to find room 
under his umbrella for Logic, English literature, 
as well as Latin and Greek. Hence it is not 
difficult to gather that the duties of the holder 
of the Chair of Classics could not find much 
time for writing. The organisation of the infant 
University alone occupied much of the leisure 
of the first Professors. But it must have been 
a consolation to Irving to witness in his old age 
the great success of the institution in whose 
foundation he took so great a part. The 
students have increased to hundreds ; residen- 
tial colleges have been established ; new lecture- 
ships and professorships have been established, 
and the greater number of the professional men 
in the State of Victoria receive their education 
at their Alma Mater beneath the Southern 
Cross. It may be safely said that the founda- 
tion of the University of Melbourne inspired the 
whole colony with new intellectual life, and with 
Irving passes away the last of the original staff 
of the University, which has numbered amongst 
its teachers Professor Hearn, the jurist, Sir 
Frederick M’Coy, the physiologist, and Charles 
Henry Pearson, the historian. 
H. A. STRONG. 


Clyst, Farnham Common, Slough. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIR,—I venture to send three sug- 
gestions for passages in Propertius : 


1 20.526 
‘Formosum nymphis credere visus Hylan.’ 


This is the reading of all the best MSS. The 
second hand of V, however, reads ‘rursus,’ 
leading Palmer, in view of the weakness of 
‘ visus,’ to change the text to ‘ne vis perdere.’ 
But I suggest that by a far less violent change 
we may get even better sense; for Propertius 
has not mentioned anything to justify the 
‘rursus.’ He simply warns Gallus by an example, 
but does not imply that Gallus has had one 
disappointment already. By a slight change, 
involving practically nothing but the separation 
of ‘-re’ from ‘crede,’ and the blending of ‘ rursus’ 
and ‘ visus,’ we get the line ‘ Formosum nymphis 


ih, 
oe 
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crede veversus Hylan.’ Now, punctuating after 
the hexameter, we translate thus: ‘Heed my 
warnings and thou wilt keep thy loved one: 
so turn thee again and abandon Hylas to the 
nymphs.’ Surely this is a far stronger close to 
this otherwise fine poem, and, moreover, is in 
keeping with lines 6-11. 


Ὁ Ἐ0: 
‘Quae solet irato tristis amica viro.’ 


The objections that have been raised to this 
line, resulting in the change (Itali) to ‘ ingrato,’ 
which Professor Butler calls ‘a tempting change,’ 
are surely due to misinterpretation. Certainly 
Propertius has not lost his temper with Cynthia ; 
but that is just what he here emphasises. To 
paraphrase it, we may say, ‘She flouts me and 
threatens me just as a maiden that turns upon 


an angry lover.’ To this is added further point 
if we render ‘tristis amica’—‘a scold,’ com- 
paring the use of tristis in ‘ triste lupus stabulis.’ 
Or if this interpretation be rejected, we may yet 
take ‘irato’ as a supposition. She has implored 
Propertius not to leave her; he has, perhaps, 
retorted hastily : then, after her pleading, she 
turns on him ‘ tristis.’ 


a ΤΟΙ 

It cannot be, I think, a coincidence that in 
this line the charming of ‘ Luna’ is mentioned, 
and that his request is the charming of ‘ Cynthia. 
It seems to me to be an intentional play upon 
the name, and this is intensified by line 22: 
‘Et faciat nostro palleat ore magis.’ 

C. B. Moss-BLUNDELL. 


New College, Oxford, January 20, 1912. 
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Q3. εἴ τις ἐπαινήσῃ σε τόσον χρόνον 
ὅσσον ὁρῴης, 
νοσφισθεὶς δ᾽ ἄλλῃ γλῶσσαν ἰῆσι 
κακήν. 


ὁρώιης A, opens Ο, ὁρῴη cet. Cobet 
seems to me right in preferring the 
third person to the second; it corre- 
sponds properly to νοσφισθείς in the 
next line, and besides it is awkward to 
have to supply αὐτόν after opens. But 
why do A and O give the second person? 
And why the change to the optative? 
I think Theognis said ὁρῆσι, and if 
Cobet is also right in demanding ἐπαι- 
vnow, we then have the present sub- 
junctive, as we should expect, all 
through the sentence. 

ὁρῆσι was easily changed into opis, 
and then lengthened into ὁρῴης for the 
metre. 


117. κιβδήλου δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς γνῶναι yare- 
πώτερον οὐδέν, 
Κύρν᾽, οὐδ᾽ εὐλαβίης ἐστὶ περὶ 
πλέονος. 

This will not construe, but it is clear 
that the sense required is ‘ nothing 
needs greater caution.’ Bergk brackets 
περί, ‘quod corrector aliquis adiecit, ut 
versum suppleret.’ So far so good, 
but his substitution of βροτοῖς is rather 
feeble. M. Schmidt’s δεῖ περί rev 
πλέονος gets in the δεῖ which we expect, 
though Bergk is of course right in 
saying that evAaBins ἐστί is possible, 
but it knocks the line about more than 

NO. CCXXV. VOL. XXVI. 


is needed, and περί tev does not look 
plausible. 

What is clear, then, is this. Textually 
we have to fill up a gap between ἐστί 
and πλέονος, and the sense leads us to 
expect δεῖ. Read ἐσθ᾽ 6 τι δεῖ πλέονος. 
6 τι is of course accusative. In Homer 
the verb used for this construction is 
χρή; in Aeschylus it is δεῖ, and Theognis 
is nearer to Aeschylus. Metrically also 
δεῖ is superior, for Theognis does not 
like to keep a vowel short before a mute 
and liquid without necessity. 


16g. ὅν δὲ θεοὶ τιμῶσιν, ὃ καὶ μωμεύ- 
μενος αἰνεῖ. 


It. is impossible to believe that any 
poet can have said such a thing as this, 
nor does τιμῶσ᾽ ὅν, adopted by Bergk 
from one MS., mend things at all. 
κοιμεύμενος ave Ahrens, which does 
give a sort of sense perhaps. Is μωμεύ- 
μενος a corruption of μὴ μώμενος 2 If 
so, we can end with Schneidewin’s 
aypet or Hartung’s αἱρεῖ; but I should 
rather suspect that ηὗρεν was changed 
to aivet after μωμεύμενος had displaced 
μὴ μώμενος. ‘He finds even without 
seeking.’ Cf. 415, οὐδέν᾽ ὁμοῖον ἐμοὶ 
δύναμαι διζήμενος εὑρεῖν. 

For deliberate changes of this kind 
cf. 1053, where A alone preserves μαινο- 
μένων πέτεται; all other MSS. have a 
text in which μαινομένων had been cor- 
rupted to μαρναμένων, and πέτεται had 
been changed in consequence to μάχεται. 

F 
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And 1162 is given by all MSS. in the 
form : 


αἰτοῦσιν δ᾽ ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσε, Kipve, δίδου, 


This looks well enough in itself, but 
does not suit the previous line, and 
luckily the couplet is repeated at 409, 
where the true reading appears as: 
αἰδοῦς 7 ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσι, Κύρν᾽, 
ἕπεται. 

Here again ἕπεται has been changed 
to δίδου in order to go with αἰτοῦσιν. 


μωμεύμενος 15, moreover, a false form 
for Theognis. 


\ \ “- 
271. ἴσως τοι τὰ μὲν ἄλλα θεοὶ θνητοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις 
fol / Ε] > 7 \ th 5 
γῆράς τ᾽ οὔλομενον καὶ VEOTHT 
ἔδοσαν" 
lal id \ , 3 » / 
TOV πάντων δὲ κάκιστον ἐν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις, θανάτου τε 
καὶ πασέων νούσων ἐστὶ πονη- 
/ 
ρότερον, 
to > \ θ \ ” 
παῖδας ἐπεὶ θρέψαιο καὶ ἄρμενα 
πάντα παράσχοις, 
9 > a / ᾽ 
χρήματα δ᾽ εἰ καταθῆῇῆς, πόλλ, 
ἀνιηρὰ παθών, 
/ ν᾿ al 
τὸν πατέρ᾽ ἐχθαίρουσι, καταρῶνται 
δ᾽ ἀπολέσθαι, 
καὶ στυγέουσ᾽ ὥσπερ πτωχὸν 
ἐπερχόμενον. 


That there is something wrong about 
the expression of this is obvious ; hence 
Schneidewin proposes δ᾽ 6 κάκιστον in 
273. Rather ἕν πάντων δὲ κάκιστον 
(cf. 841), with a colon after πονηρότερον. 
Then ἐπεί with optative, followed by 
εἰ δέ with subjunctive, can scarcely be 
right, but I see no certain way of cor- 
recting it; εἰ καταθῆς is Bergk’s con- 
jecture for ἐγκαταθῆῇῆς. If it be right, 
the tone is: ‘Suppose you should have 
brought up children, then if you are 
to...’ But καπαθῆς is the wrong 
voice; read καταθὴ and compare 409: 
οὐδένα θησαυρὸν Totaly καταθήσῃ ἀμείνω. 
The supposed reference (Bergk) to de- 
positing money in a temple is mere 
hariolation; the point is that even if 
you lay up money for your children 
painfully, yet they wish you dead; in- 
deed, they wish it all the more, that 
they may inherit at once, 


‘ Like an ungrateful son, 
Who cries, “ My father’s damned and all’s my 
own.”’ 


333. μή ποτε φεύγοντ᾽ ἄνδρα ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι, 
Κύρνε, φιλήσης, 
οὐδὲ yap οἴκαδε βὰς γίνεται 
αὐτὸς ἔτι. 


Why Bergk should say ‘ fort. αὑτός ᾿ 
is more than I know. Homer uses 
αὐτός for ὁ αὐτός several times; hence 
in his description of the Great Bear, 
ἥ τ’ αὐτοῦ στρέφεται should be con- 
strued ‘ turns in the same place.’ 

But what sort of antithesis to φεύγειν 
is οἴκαδε Baivew? And οὐδέ is no sense 
at all. If Theognis had said, ‘ Don’t 
make friends with an exile, for even 
when he’s in trouble you can’t trust 
him,’ then οὐδέ would have been to the 
point. But obviously we cannot say 
‘even when he is restored to his city’ 
in this context. οὐ yap οἶκόν ye Bas 
might be some sense, οὐδὲ οἴκαδε Bas 
is none at all. We should get the 
proper antithesis and sense if we read 
οὐδεὶς yap καταβάς. But I know not 
of any instance of καταβῆναι-ε κατεὰλ- 
θεῖν. 


444. ἀθανάτων δὲ δόσεις 
παντοῖαι θνητοῖσιν ἐπέρχοντ᾽. 


O has a variant ἐπέρχεται which looks 
right ; the schema Pindaricum was not 
invented by Pindar. Theognis very 
seldom has a bacchius before the 
bucolic diaeresis; at 695 qu. mapac- 
χέμεν for παρασχεῖν ? 


475. αὐτὰρ ἐγώ, μέτρον yap ἔχω μελιηδέος 
οἴνου, 
ὕπνου λυσικάκου μνήσομαι οἴκαδ᾽ 
ἰών" 
ἥξω δ᾽ ὡς οἶνος χαριέστατος ἀνδρὶ 
πεπόσθαι, 
οὔτ᾽ ἔτι νήφων ὧν οὔτε λίην 
μεθύων. 

The text of the last line is most 
uncertain, but it is generally agreed 
that we must have two participles in 
it. For ἥξω two inferior MSS. have 
δείξω, which Bergk accepts; it may be 
nothing but a bad conjecture, but there 
is also much probability in the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Williams that it is a 
corruption of ev&~. Athenaeus quotes 
the lines with ἥκω, and Mr. Richards 
defends this; but could ἥκω ὡς οἶνος 
x.T.r. really mean ‘I have come to 
that point where wine is most gracious’? 
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And Mr. Williams truly remarks that 
we cannot lay any stress on the reading 
of Athenaeus, because he begins the 
quotation with this word and may have 
altered it to suit his own purpose. But, 
if we are to suppose the sense to be 
what Mr. Richards says, we must stick 
to ἥκω, for the future is then impos- 
sible, in spite of Messrs. Harrison and 
Williams. The author is already half 
seas over and refuses to drink any 
more; he has come to the haven where 
he would be; therefore he could not 
say ‘I will come.’ 

We must start from ἥξω, I think, and 
I cannot but believe it to be corrupt, 
nor do any of the conjectures proposed 
satisfy me. Perhaps the poet said 
στέρξω, “1 will be content to be neither 
sober nor drunk, which is the best way 
for wine to have been taken.’ I sup- 
pose the first two letters to have been 
lost, as often at the beginning of a line; 
ερξω was then nonsense and was easily 
corrupted; perhaps hence came Mr. 
Williams’s εὐξω, and thence the other 
readings flowed naturally. 


535. οὔ ποτε δουλείη κεφαλὴ ἰθεῖα 
πέφυκεν, 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ σκολιή, καὐχένα λοξὸν 
ἔχει. 


Read κεφαλήν, ‘slavery is never 
straight of head, but has her neck 
twisted.” We thus escape an ugly 
hiatus, and also we get a much better 
subject for ἔχει. 

507. δὴν δή, παῖ, φίλοι ὦμεν ἀτάρ 7’ 
ἄλλοισιν ὁμίλει. 

This line is repeated at 1243 with 
ἔπειτ᾽ for ἀτάρ τ᾽. The MSS. at both 
places have καί, altered by Bergk to 
παῖ, and «ai is indefensible. But I 
seek vainly to understand why anyone 
should say: ‘Let us be long friends, 
but do you associate with others.’ If 
the point is that you may seek other 
friends if you like but let ws still be 
friends, surely we want ἡμεῖς in very 
badly, and it would have been easy to 
write ἡμεῖς δὴ φίλοι ὦμεν or the like. 
Then, too, at both places the penta- 
meter contains a reproach; 598 tells 
the boy to look for friends more con- 
genial, 1244 tells him that he is faith- 
less. Plainly it is absurd to begin such 


couplets by hoping for long friendships. 
Again, δήν is odd to my feeling in a 
wish for the future, and consider the 
δή. 

‘Let us be friends no longer’ would 
give good sense, but the right correction 
is ἦμεν; for ὦμεν. ‘ We have been long 
dear to each other,’ says the author 
with regret and reproach in his voice, 
‘but now I’m no longer good enough 
for you; go to your new companions.’ 

ἀτάρ᾽ τ᾽ is manifestly the original, 
ἔπειτ᾽ the corruption. 


609. προσαμαρτῇ, the reading of A, is 
the best; it is the Homeric ἁμαρτεῖν τε 
ὁμαρτεῖν. 


66γ. εἰ μὲν χρήματ᾽ ἔχοιμι, Σιμωνίδη, 
οἷά περ ἤδη, 
οὐκ ἀν ἀνιῴώμην τοῖς ἀγαθοῖσι 
συνών. 


non A, ἤδειν cet. Neither ἤδη nor 
ἤδη gives any tolerable meaning, or 
indeed any decent construction, but the 
remedy is simple; read ἤθη. ‘ Were 
my fortune as good as my character.’ 
For the plural of ἦθος see 970. 


729. φροντίδες ἀνθρώπων ἔλαχον πτερὰ 
ποικίλ᾽ ἔχουσαι, 
μυρόμενα. ψυχῆς εἵνεκα καὶ 
LOTOU. 


As ἔλαχον has nothing to govern, 
Hartung conjectures ἀνθρώπους, but 
Bergk is justly dissatisfied with such a 
statement as φροντίδες ἀνθρώπους ἔλα- 
χον. A man may receive care for his 
portion ; nobody would say that care 
received the man. Then μυρόμεναι is 
absurd; a φροντίς cannot μύρεσθαι. 
Many MSS. add δ᾽ before or after 
ἀνθρώπων ; where does this come from? 
And what is the point of describing the 
φροντίδες as having wings ἢ 

The poet wrote :— 


/ > , ΝΜ / ‘\ 9 
φροντίδες ἀνθρώπους ἔδακον πτέρα ποικίλ 
ἔχουσαι, 
“ 6 κ᾿ , 
μυρομένους ψυχῆς εἵνεκα καὶ βιότου. 


The cares are like gnats or wasps, 
winged things that bite or sting. The 
δ᾽ is a correction of ἔλαχον, got into the 
wrong place. ἀνθρώπων was written 
carelessly by someone with the sorrows 


1 The present would here, I think, be in- 
appropriate. 
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of men in his head; μυρομένους was 
then left stranded and was altered to 
μυρόμεναι that it might have something 
to agree with; bad emenders seldom 
scruple about writing what no poet 
would ever think of. 

Bergk suggests τούς for τῶν at 814, 
and it certainly looks necessary. 


81g. és πολυάρητον κακὸν ἥκομεν, ἔνθα 
μάλιστα, 

Κύρνε, συναμφοτέρους μοῖρα λάβοι 
θανάτου. 


This has sorely perplexed the com- 
mentators, but it is simple enough. 
The κακόν is old age which is much 
prayed for, but is an evil none the less. 
Cf. Menander frag. incert. 26 (Meineke). 

It is astonishing that anyone should 
refuse Bergk’s μαθεῖν in the preceding 
line; the sentiment is repeated by 
Aeschylus, P.V. 651, 2. 


923. οὕτω, Δημόκλεις, κατὰ χρήματ᾽ 
ἄριστον ἁπάντων. 
Ou. χρήματα A@otov? The weak 


caesura in the fourth foot is studiously 
avoided in this collection, unless there 
be a strong one in the fifth. The only 
exception is II7I, a passage stamped 
with the σφρηγίς, and therefore to be 
presumed to be by Theognis himself; 
it is easy to correct it, however, by 
transposition to διδοῦσι θεοὶ θνητοῖσιν. 

In 928 is the phrase χρήματ᾽ ἄριστον 
ἔχειν, which need not be altered ; these 
poets use λῷστον and ἄριστον indif- 
ferently and promiscuously as suits the 
scansion; cf. 421. 


945. εἶμι παρὰ στάθμην 
οὐδετέρωσε 
κλινόμενος" χρὴ γάρ pm’ ἄρτια 
πάντα νοεῖν. 


ὀρθὴν ὁδὸν 


πᾶσι makes much better sense, and 
was easily corrupted by the proximity 


of ἄρτία. Cf. 543: 
χρή με παρὰ στάθμην Kai γνώμονα τήνδε 
δικάσσαι, 
Κύρνε, δίκην, σόν τ’ ἀμφοτέροισι 
δόμεν. 


945 is ascribed with great proba- 
bility to Solon, at 543 Theognis imi- 
tates him. Solon speaks of all classes 
at Athens, Theognis applies the couplet 
to a strife between two men, and his 
ἀμφοτέροισι thus corresponds to πᾶσι. 
Iool. χέρνιβα δ᾽ αἶψα θύραζε φέροι 

στεφανώματα δ᾽ εἴσω. 

δ᾽ εἴσω A, Athenaeus, δήσοι cet. 
εἴσω is no sense, for why should the 
girl bring the water out and the gar- 
lands in? Was the original δ᾽ οἴσοι, 
the mixed aorist optative of φέρω 
The form is so different from φέροι 
that the two words might be used to- 
gether, I think. The difference is 
indeed greater than that between 
εἰλήφει and λαβών in Isaeus vil. 34, 
ἐμοῦ δὲ πεῖραν εἰλήφει, δοκιμασιάν ἱκανὴν 
λαβών. 


1103. ἀσπάλαθοι δὲ τάπησιν 
στρῶμα θανόντι. 


This scansion cannot be paralleled 
from Theognis. Read ὁμοῖοι; either 
construction is equally good. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


e -“ 
ομοῖον 





A NOTE ON THE EASTERN TRADE-ROUTE IN ASIA MINOR. 


THE object of the following paper is 
to bring together certain facts, which 
point to an earlier date than has hitherto 
been supposed, for the great trade-route 
running across Asia Minor from the 
lower Maeander valley to the Cilician 
gates. Although this route is by far 
the easiest approach from the Aegean 
to the interior of Asia Minor, its im- 
portance in early days, as Sir William 
Ramsay has pointed out,’ was over- 





1 Historical Geography, p. 38. 


shadowed by the ‘ Royal Road,’ which 
took a more northerly direction to 
Boghaz Keui. Until the first century 
B.c. we have no direct literary testi- 
mony? as to the importance of the 
‘trade-route,’ although the fragment of 
Hipponax,* quoted by Ramsay, points to 
a regular intercourse between Miletus 
and the interior, which can only have 
passed up the Maeander and Lycus 





2 Artemidorus, ap. Strabo, p. 663. 
3 Hipponax, frag. 36. 





mit As 
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valleys. I hope to show that this 
trade was inherited from an earlier date 
and extended beyond Apamea-Celaenae. 

Evidence is gradually accumulating 
to prove commercial connection be- 
tween the Aegean and the interior of 
Asia Minor during the bronze age. 
Mr. Dawkins! quotes a fragment of a 
Mycenaean vase found by Mr. Crow- 
foot on a mound at Utch Euyuk, on 
the road from Iconium to Tyana, and 
the Ashmolean Museum possesses 
sherds, definitely Mycenaean, from the 
mound which is probably the site of 
Derbe.* Last year I found a number 
of flakes of Melian obsidian on a small 
prehistoric site at Tchukurkend, between 
Eflatoun Bounar and Kirili Kassaba, 
on the eastern side of the Beishehir 
lake. 

It is unlikely that these objects 
should have worked up from the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. For, 
as I hope to show in a later paper, 
the trade of this part of Asia Minor, 
from the Pamphylian coast eastwards, 
was with Cyprus rather than with the 
Aegean. 

In discussing the beginnings of the 
trade-route, Ramsay suggests that its 
earliest stages are perhaps marked by 
the two monuments at Fassiler and 
Eflatoun Bounar.* If this is the case, 
the original line of the road would have 
been between the long range, known as 
the Sultan Dagh, and the Beishehir 
lake, its later course, as we know from 
Strabo,® being outside and to the north 
of this mountain barrier. - 

From the neighbourhood of these 
two monuments a line of ‘tumuli’® 
can be traced round the north-eastern 





EJ bl Soy XXIVas Dx 128. 

2 Collected by Sir William Ramsay. Cf. 
Evans, Scripta Minoa, p. 63, n. 3. 

3 Amongst them was a small core, which 
shows that the obsidian was imported in a 
rough state and worked on the spot. 

4 OD. cit. p. 39. 

SP. 663. 

ὁ For the nature of the so-called tumuli in 
this part of Asia Minor, v. B.S.A.,xvi., pp. 94-5. 
Wherever I have been able to test them, they 
are formed of the débris of successive settle- 
ments, and are not funereal. 


end of the Beishehir lake and of lake 
Egerdir as far as Dineir (Apamea- 
Celaenae). Below this point I have 
not examined, but it is worth recalling 
the tumulus observed by Davies’ in 
the narrows of the Lycus_ valley, 
through which the road must have 
passed, and opposite Colossae, the 
early importance of which is noted by 
Ramsay. The Aegean port for this 
route would doubtless be Miletus, the 
importance of whose trade with the 
interior in early historical times has 
already been noted,® and where re- 
cently Wiegand has uncovered a stratum 
containing Mycenaean remains.?° 

This distribution of the tumulus-sites 
suggests that the advantages of the 
trade-route were known at an early 
date, and we have some explanation 
of the remains I have described. If 
the site at Tchukurkend lay directly on 
the road at this time, it is significant 
that the greater number of flakes I 
found were of Melian obsidian, a few 
only being of the transparent, non- 
Melian variety, which alone I have 
hitherto found on prehistoric sites in 
South-Western Asia Minor." 

A hint of the existence of the trade- 
route is to be found in Homer, who 
speaks of the staining of ivory by Carian 
and Maeonian women.” It seems a 
fair conjecture that one of the sources 
of ivory for the Aegean at this date 
was by the trade route running from 
the lower Maeander valley eventually to 
Northern Syria.}% 


H. A. ORMEROD. 
Liverpool. 





7 Anatolica, p. 116. 

8 Cities and Bishoprics, i., ch. vi. 

9 v. further, Ramsay, 47.G., p. 58. 

0 y, Dawkins, /.H.S., xxvill., p. 334 (from 
Sechster vorliufige Bericht tiber die von dem 
Konigl. Museum untergenommenen Ausgra- 
bungen in Milet und Didyma. Berlin, 1908). 

11 Cf. B.S.A., xvi., p. 102,n.6. Further finds 
were made last year. 

12 Jiiad, iv. 142. For Carians in the 
Maeander valley and at Miletus, τ. Ziad, ii. 
867. 

13 For this source of ivory at a later date, 
v. Hogarth, /onia and the East, p. 59. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITIES. 


THE question of ‘ Hidden Quantities’ 
was discussed from the practical point 
of view at the recent General Meeting 
of the Classical Association in London 
(January 9, 1912), and in seconding 
the resolution of Miss Mason, to the 
effect that hidden quantities should not 
be marked in school books, I referred 
to certain difficulties of theory which 
time did not permit me to expound in 
full: hence the present article. I do 
not propose to reconsider the question 
of practice, important as it is in its 
bearing upon the work of our schools. 
I will only say that it seems to me that 
the conclusion arrived at by the Asso- 
ciation in 1906, when it adopted the 
Report of the Committee on the Spel- 
ling and Printing of Latin Texts, was a 
reasonable one. It was then decided 
that in texts of Latin authors intended 
for the use of beginners the quantity of 
long vowels should be marked, except in 
syllables where they would be also long by 
position; and another clause of the 
Report expressed the desire of the 
Committee that a hand-list of the 
words in which the natural length of 
a vowel in a syllable where it would be 
long by position is definitely established 
should be prepared and issued by the 
Association for the use of teachers 
(Proceedings, January, 1906, p. 80). 
The effect of these two recommenda- 
tions taken together would be that 
hidden quantities should not be forced 
upon the attention of pupils, but that 
any teachers who desired to introduce 
them into their own pronunciation 
should have some authoritative guid- 
ance as to the results of research in 
this field. The learning of hidden 
quantities by pupils would in this way 
be left entirely to the ear, as distinct 
from the eye, and would be picked up 
to a certain extent by way of uncon- 
scious imitation of the teacher. At 
the same time it would be left open 
to any teachers who were disinclined 
to introduce this refinement into their 
own pronunciation, and would regard 
the learning of hidden quantities as 
an unnecessary complication of Latin 
study, to give the whole question the 


go-by. It was clear from the discus- 
sion the other day that many teachers 
are in this latter position, but probably 
there is ἃ still larger number who, 
while desirous to perfect their own 
pronunciation as far as possible, are 
opposed to increasing in any way the 
burden of the learner, especially at a 
time of transition like the present. A 
correspondent, who has marked hidden 
quantities in his book, writes: ‘ Though 
I never dream of worrying my pupils 
about them, they naturally pronounce 
things more or less as I do.’ 

But whatever may be thought about 
the desirability of marking hidden 
quantities in school books, there can 
be no doubt as to their scientific 
importance, and everyone would agree 
that if they are to be marked in school 
books the editors should agree as to 
the quantities to be assigned. In most 
words there is no disagreement among 
scholars; yet there remain a number 
of points on which editors are at 
variance, and on which further light is 
needed. I will begin by calling atten- 
tion to two points on which new light 
has already been thrown. 

(1) Till recently it was always sup- 
posed that the vowel in the short forms 
derived from edo, ‘I eat,’ was long, 
e.g. ést, ésse, éssem. But within the last 
four years this has been denied by 
Vollmer (Glotia I. τ. pp. 113-116, 1907), 
and his conclusions are accepted by 
such eminent philologists as Skutsch 
and Niedermann. The latter writes as 


follows: ‘The quantities és, ést, éstur, - 


ésse} are one and all destitute of foun- 
dation, and as the comparison of 
kindred languages points throughout 
to a short vowel, the athematic forms 
of the verb meaning fo eat cannot in 
future be differentiated in quantity from 
those of the verb meaning to be. Let 
writers of school books take note of 
that! Their authoritative position 
makes it doubly their duty to teach 
only what is well established (Berliner 


1 The perfect participle éswvs or éssus (from 
éd-tos) stands on a different footing ; see Nieder- 
mann’s Outlines of Latin Phonetics, translated 
by Strong and Stewart, § 83 (p. 82) and § 26. 
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Philologische Wochenschrift, 1908, Ρ. 
664).1 The reasons which led earlier 
inquirers to the adoption of the long 
vowel are stated by Vollmer, so that 
every reader has a means of arriving at 
an opinion of his own. Those who, 
like myself, are convinced by Vollmer’s 
line of argument will have in future to 
reform their practice. I called atten- 
tion to the matter in The Year’s Work 
for 1907, p. 98. The origin of the 
mistake was probably, as Skutsch says, 
that the length of the syllable es, ‘ thou 
art,’ in Old Latin verse was regarded 
as due to the length of its vowel instead 
of to the fact that it originally ended 
with a double consonant (ess); and the 
supposed long e was then transferred 
to es, ‘thou eatest.’ No one seems to 
have stepped forward to defend the 
long e, so far as 1 have observed. 

(2) The statement of Cicero (Orator, 
XLVIII. 159) as to the length of every 
vowel before ns and nf seems at first 
sight to settle the question of the pro- 
nunciation of words like infans, consul, 
censor; but Niedermann (Outlines of 
Latin Phonetics, p. 30 and p. 85) and 
Sommer (Handbuch der Lat. Laut- und 
Formenlehre, p. 134 and pp. 254-258) 
have called attention to the testimony 
of Quintilian, which is supported by 
many inscriptions and by the evidence 
of Romance languages, to the effect 
that the lengthening of the vowel 
before ns and nf was of the nature of 
a compensatory lengthening due to the 
dropping of the 7, the vowel before it 
being at the same time nasalised. This 
is fully admitted in regard to us by 
Hale and Buck (Latin Grammar, § 18, 
note). In other words, the vowel was 
not lengthened till the » disappeared 
as a consonantal element from the 
word; and we have the evidence of 
Velius Longus that Cicero himself pro- 
nounced /forésia, Megalésia, etc., not 
forénsia, Megalénsia, etc. Similarly, 
there is no doubt that the Romans of 
the classical period pronounced isula 
(cf. Italian isola), mods, ferés, not insula, 
mons, feréns, etc. It follows, then, that 
to pronounce the vowel long and at the 








1 Thee is also treated as short in the most 
recent Latin dictionaries published in Germany 
(Stowasser and Heinichen, referred to below) ; 
as to the quantity of esca they disagree. 


same time to retain the is to mix 
up the pronunciation of two different 
periods.” There was a time, no doubt, 
when the » was restored, at any rate in 
spelling, which explains French words 
like enfant, conseil; but this must have 
been later than the time of Quintilian. 
That the consonant » was originally 
part of these words is shown in some 
cases by their formation (mons from 
mont-s, etc.). The precise date at 
which it disappeared as a consonant 
can hardly be fixed. If, then, the vowel 
before ns and nf is to be marked as 
long, some graphic device should be 
found to indicate the loss of the nm: 
eg. the πὶ might be printed in italics 
(insula, mons, etc.). 

(3) The following are some isolated 
points on which new light is needed. 
I confine myself to common words in 
regard to which recent authorities 
differ. As representatives of different 
views, I have taken the Latin Grammar 
of Hale and Buck (1903) and two of 
the most recent and authoritative 
dictionaries published in Germany in 
which hidden quantities are marked— 
Stowasser’s Lat. Schul- und Hand- 
worterbuch, third edition, revised by 
Petschenig with the co-operation of 
Skutsch (1910), and Heinichen’s 
Kleines Lat. Schulwérterbuch, revised by 
Blase and Reeb (1911).2 I have taken 
these in preference to Anton Marx’s 
Hiilfsbiichlein fiir die Avussprache der 
lateinischen Vokale in  positionslangen 
Silben, because no edition of this work 
has been published since 1901, and it 
is generally regarded as a book which 
must be used with caution. In esti- 
mating the evidence, account must be 
taken of the new rules for the syllabifi- 
cation of Latin words, which are given 
in a convenient form by Niedermann 
(Outlines, Eng. trans., pp. 90-1), and 
which follow the principles laid down 
by Bennett, Dennison, and Hale, to 
which I referred in The Year’s Work 
for 1908, p. 111, and 1909, p. 110. It 
is obvious that some questions may 








2 Thus we should pronounce either /otens, 
vicensimus, or totits, vicesimus, not totiens, 
vicensimus. [But what of Greek κήνσωρ, etc. ?— 
Ep. C. R’] 

3 The great Thesaurus is not available except 
for A—D (up to the word Designo). 
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present themselves in a different light 
when consonants which were pre- 
viously supposed to belong to a follow- 
ing syllable are recognised as belonging 
phonetically to the preceding syllable. 

(a) The quantity of the vowel before 
gn. H-B give it as short in most 
words (Gram. § 18 δ), but St. and Hn. 
give magnus, ignis, signum, etc. (dignus 
Hn., dignus St.). On the quantity of 
the ain magnus depends the pronuncia- 
tion of the comparative; H-B give 
maior (maius, pronounced like ‘ my use,’ 
§ 29, 2), St. and Hn. maior. Hn. also 
tnarks maximus (so, too, Sommer). 
Similarly, H-B give pezor, St. and Hn. 
petor. Words like ignarus, ignavus, 
tgnobilis, ignominia, ignoro, ignosco, 
agnosco, cognosco stand on a different 
footing, as being compounds; the 
syllabification would be ig-narus, ig- 
nobilis, etc., and this would account for 
the length of the first syllable. H-B 
give agnosco, cognosco, ignosco; so, too, 
the Thesaurus (ag-, cog-); but St. and 
Hn. give agnosco, ignosco, cognosco, etc. 
The evidence in favour of the long 
vowel before gn has been collected by 
W. Heraeus in the Archiv fiir Lat. Lex. 
und Gram., vol. xiv. (1906), pp. 393 ff., 
and 440 ff. 

(Ὁ) Compounds of ad and dis; eg. 
ascendo H-B, St., and the Thesaurus; 
ascendo Hn.; asto St.and the Thesaurus, 
dsto Hn.; distinguo H-B, St., distinguo 
Hn.; disto St., disto Hn. The evidence in 
favour of the short vowel in cases where 
ad ors has fallen out, before s is given 
by Heraeus, p. 452. 

(c) The perfects in -ext. H-B gives 
the ὁ as long in some cases (véxi, téxi), 
but short in others (allexi, inspexi); Hn. 
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gives it as long in all these verbs, St. in 
all except the last (zuspex1). 

(d) The principal parts of the follow- 
ing verbs: 


emo émi émptum H-b, Hn 
emptum St. 
iubeo iussi iussum H-B, Hn 
iussit iussum δ. 
sancio sanxi sanctum H-B, Hein 
sanxi sanctum St. 


(6) The verbs in -sco. H-B recognise 
three exceptions to the rule that the 
vowel before -sco was long, viz., disco, 
posco, and compesco. Of these three, 
posco is given with a long o by St. and 
Hn.,and Hn. also marks disco, compésco. 
[St.’s marking of these two is amended 
in his list of Corrigenda, p. IV.] 

(f) The quantity of the vowel in the 
demonstrative hic, haec, hoc involves the 
question of hidden quantities : 


hic haec _ hoc... HeB St. 
hic haec hoc’ Ἢ: 
hic or hic haec hoc ΟΞ Postgate 


H-B explain the length of /uc and hoc, 
where they are long, by loss of a final c 
(hic=hicc). 

(g) The following words: Manlius 
H-B, Hn., and Lindsay in his Shorter 
Hist. Lat. Gram. p. 182, Manlws St.; 
Marcellus H-B, Hn., Lindsay, Marcellus 
St. ; Lavs H-B, Lars St., Hn:; narro 
St., narro Hn.; léctus (bed) Lindsay, 
lectus St., Hn. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


30, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston. 





1 Prof. Postgate (Mew Latin Primer) marks 
Zusst, tssum, but in sanxi, sanctum agrees with 
Stowasser. In the following forms he disagrees 
with all the above authorities: the Present 
mitto and the Perfect and Supine of cédo (céss7, 
céssum). The Thesaurus, too,'has cessz, cessume 
(é). 





ACHAEANS AND HOMER. 


Tue differences between Mr. Allen 
and myself, touched on in his Homerica 
1. 76 ‘ Acheans’ (C.R., December, 1911), 
are, I think, quite unessential. I have 
nothing to say about the Achaeans as a 
‘race ’—racially different from, say, the 
people of Attica. I rather suppose, with 
Mr. Allen, that the people whose 
manners Homer describes and attri- 
butes to his Achaeans ‘were a new 
element or development in or of the 


same race.’ They have a totally differ- 
ent set of legends from those of Attica ; 
Homer almost boycotts Attica; and the 
manners and beliefs of his men are not 
Attic. But ‘race’ is an inscrutable 
question: the term is so indefinite; the 
evidence so scanty. 

Mr. Allen argues, however, that who- 
soever lived in the culture of Homer’s 
own time (that is in the culture which 
Homer describes) did not live in Greece. 
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It is now plain that the required evi- 
dence nowhere exists. Now, the appear- 
ance of fibulae attests a change from 
the southern, or Aegean, or Minoan 
costume, to the smock and cloak, which 
are the dress of the north. Does Mr. 
Allen think that, at a given time, the 
southern dwellers in Greece happened 
to reject their old swimming drawers 
or loin-cloths for smock, fibula, and 
cloak? (In fact, if they did, they soon 
went back to drawers, loin-cloth, or very 
short tight jerkin.) He must think 
that the fibula arose independently, if 
he does not admit that it came in from 
the north-west. 

Again, there are the cairns in Greece, 
which Pausanias describes as Homer 
describes them. To whom does Mr. 
Allen attribute these typically northern 
cairns? To the Aegean peoples? If he 
says that they contain no Homeric 
arms, no urns, I reply: (1) That arms 
are very seldom buried with the 
Homeric dead, if at all; (2) that 
cairns naturally attract grave-robbers ; 
(3) that an eminent archaeologist, as he 
tells me, knows no Greek cairn which 
has been so carefully explored as to 
prove a negative. 

If I ask why does Homer make his 
Achaeans use their burial rites? he 
answers that Homer throws back the 
usages of his own day on an unknown 
past. He could do nothing else. But 
whence came the burial usages of 
Homer’s own day? Mr. Allen says that 
they were ‘early colonial,’ say in Chios, 
say, 400 B.c. But how did the rites 
come to Chios ἢ 

The features in Homeric burials are: 
(1) Fire; (2) the urn of ashes; (3) the 
linen cloth wrapping the urn; (4) the 
cairn; (5) the circle of upright stones 
holding in the earth of the cairn; (6) the 


MNHMEIA ἌΔΗΛΑ. 


I HAVE had occasion to work over 
afresh, for the purposes of Zoroastrian 
study, the locus classicus in Plutarch De 
Iside et Ostride (cc. 46 and 47) on the 
doctrines of the Magi. One point in it 


pillar on the top of the cairn. All these 
are northern, and all found in Beowulf, 
and in Scottish cairns; though time has 
swept the column from the tomb. Now, 
why did early Greek colonists abandon 
their well-known forms of burial in a 
new country, and why and how did they 
independently invent the six details of 
cairn burial in Northern Europe? The 
chance coincidence was amazing, and 
no motive for the change is suggested. 
The idea that, in a hostile country, the 
colonists wished to hide the sacred ashes 
of their dead from the vengeful natives 
has occurred to minds ingenious enough 
to suggest that when you hide an object 
you conspicuously advertise the place 
where you have concealed it! To do so 
was to cry, ‘ Cuckolds, come dig!’ 

Mr. Allen’s theory thus raises ques- 
tions to which ingenuity cannot find a 
reply; at least, I cannot guess why 
colonists abandoned their old method 
of burial and adopted a _ thoroughly 
northern method. I need not enter into 
the question of Northern Thessaly. 
Tribes moving from the north-west did 
not need to come in a bee-line from due 
north of Thessaly. We have found 
the Homeric overlap of iron for imple- 
ments, bronze for weapons, but not 
nearer than in Palestine; still it was a 
real stage in culture: Homer did not 
invent it. If we found cairns with the 
overlap in Chios or other early Asiatic 
colonies, then we should have found the 
home of Homer. But we may never 
find out why southerners independently 
evolved every detail of the northern 
mode of burial, to which Homer, and 
perhaps the prehistoric cairns of Greece 
seem to bear witness, so that, after all, 
the custom may have reached Chios (if it 
did reach it) from the Greek mainland. 

A. LANG. 


NOTES 


I want to mention as conveying a 
possibly needed caution to students of 
Plutarch. The Teubner edition (Moralta 
li. p. 519") tells us that they pounded 
in a mortar πόαν τινὰ Μῶλυ καλουμένην, 
invoking Hades and Darkness. The 
mention of Moly here was extremely 
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interesting to me, the more so as all the 
writers on Persian religion showed no 
sign of it, reading ὄμωμι instead. Dr. 
Frazer referred me to the apparatus in 
Parthey, which I had not at hand; and 
my former pupil, Mr. Harold Mattingly, 
kindly looked up for me seven editions 
of Plutarch in the British Museum. 
The result is that Bernardakis stands 
in splendid isolation, having apparently 
been too modest to claim credit for his 
own really ingenious emendation in the 
apparatus at the foot of the page. I 
have not looked up the ‘censura vehe- 
mentissima et iniquissima’ which Wila- 
mowitz seems to have written upon 
Bernardakis as an editor; but even if 
he (or his printer) really did conjecture 
the highly original optative προσπίπτειε, 
as B. triumphantly asserts (op. cit., p. 
xxi), I rather suspect that the great 
Hellenist had grounds for his condem- 
nation. The positive immorality of 
foisting conjectures into a text without 
putting the MS. reading in an accessible 
place cannot be too severely censured. 
In this case ignorance of Persian sub- 
jects is responsible. I have met with 
others in which ignorance of Hellenistic 
Greek has caused the silent emending 
of genuine forms or locutions. The 
new Oxford editor of Marcus Aurelius 
allows us to correct him from his 
apparatus: the Teubner Lucian does 
eee (See my Grammar of N.T. Greek? 
79.) 

Since writing the above, I have heard 
from Prof. Wilamowitz, who kindly in- 
forms me that Diibner was the first to 
put μῶλυ in the text. So Bernardakis 
was not even original. 

JAmMes Hope Μούττον. 


Didsbury College, Manchester. 


THE GATES OF VIRGIL'S ΟΝ: 
DERWORLD: Α REMINIS- 
CENCE OF LUCRETIUS. 


Ir must have struck all readers of 
Aeneid VI. 273-289 that the terrifying 
apparitions which meet Aeneas on the 
threshold of the lower-world fall into 
two distinct classes, intentionally kept 
distinct by the poet. 


Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus 
Orci 


are the actual evils, sins, and sorrows 

which beset human life— 

Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae; 

Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senec- 
tus, 

Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, ac turpis 
Egestas, 

Terribiles visu formae—Letumque, Labosque ; 

Tum consanguineus Leti Sopor, et mala mentis 

Gaudia,! mortiferumque adverso in limine 
Bellum,— 


and their natural consequences, mutual 

enmity and the pangs of a guilty con- 

science, typified by the Furies— 

Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia 
demens 

Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 
But not content with these real evils, 
man has evolved for himself imaginary 
terrors, the product for the most part of 
his troubled dreams (somnia vana)— 
Multaque praeterea variarum monstra ferarum, 
Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque bi- 
formes, 

Et centumgeminus Briareus, ac belua Lernae 

Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chim- 
aera, 

Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, et forma tricorporis 
umbrae. 

The unreality of these terrors is em- 
phasised by Virgil, 

Et ni docta comes éenues sine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formue 
Irruat, et /rustra ferro diverberet wmébras. 

Now the entrance among the dreams 
and legendary monsters leads directly to 
the legendary lower-world, 


Hiinc via, Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 


While Aeneas’ exit from the lower-world 

is also through the region of unreal 

dreams: 

Sunt geminae Somni portae: quarum altera 
fertur Ε ᾿ 

Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris ; 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 

Sed fa/sa ad coelum mittunt zzsomnia manes. 

His ibi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 

Prosequitur dictis, portaque emittit eburna. 


Much learning and ingenuity has 
been spent on the attempt to solve the 
problem why Aeneas, after foreseeing 
the future history of Rome, should 
leave the underworld by the gate of 
unreality: but it is not always remem- 


1 Can ma/a here have a privative sense, #a/a 
gaudia=sorrows (cp. Aeneid 1V. 8... male 
sana)? There is no other hint of joy, evil or 
otherwise, in the lines. 
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bered that he also entered by the gate 
of unreality. 


283, 4. quam sedem Soma vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt.... 
897. Jalsa ad coelum mittunt zmsomnia 
manes. 


Is it, perhaps, Virgil’s way of hinting 
that to him this lower-world of gloom 
and torture was also mere legend ? 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 


Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


So Lucretius (De Rerum Natura, 
III. 978-1023) had rationalised the 
stories of punishment in Tartarus into 
the facts of physical or moral suffering 
which follow sin here onearth. And in 
the Virgilian passage there seem to be 
echoes of the Lucretian, not only in 


thought, but in phraseology and 
cadence. 

ME. HIRsT. 
Birmingham. 


ON APOLL. RHOD. I. 668 saga. 


αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα φίλη τροφὸς ὦρτο 
Πολυξώ, 
γήραϊ δὴ ῥικνοῖσιν 
πόδεσσιν, 
670. βάκτρῳ ἐρειδομένη, περὶ δὲ μενέαιν᾽ 
ἀγορεῦσαι. 
τῇ καὶ παρθενικαὶ πίσυρες σχεδὸν 
ἑδριόωντο 
ἀδμῆτες λευκῇσιν 
ἐθείραις. 


> 4 
ἐπισκάζουσα 


ἐπιχνοάουσαι 


THE difficulty is that λευκῇσιν ἐθείραις 
are attributed to young maidens. Shaw, 
the ‘ Oxoniensis magister,’ boldly trans- 
lates ‘ flavis pubescentes crinibus,’ while 
Brunck goes further and substitutes in 
his text ξανθῇσιν for λευκῇσιν, upon 
which Wellauer naturally remarks ‘id 
quomodo in λευκῇσιν transierit nemo 
facile dixerit.’ This passage is dis- 
cussed by Samuelsson in his A dversaria 
ad Apoll. Rhod. (1902), who refers to 
a passage in Strabo (p. 263) where 
λευκοτριχεῖν and ξανθοτριχεῖν seem to 
have much the same meaning. How- 
ever that may be, Apollonius cannot 
be thought to have departed from the 
conventional sense of λευκός. Samuels- 
son, whose dissertation I noticed in 
Classical Review XVII. 69 sqq., comes to 
no definite conclusion. Others have 


suggested such futilities as λευρῇσιν and 
πλεκτῇσιν. 

Modern editors, as far as I know, 
beginning with Wellauer (1828), have 
adopted the conjecture of Passow, 
ἐπιχνοαούσῃ, but this is in reality far 
from being satisfactory, for (1) we do 
not expect any further reference to the 
appearance of Polyxo, to whom 669 
and 670 are devoted, and the balance 
of sense requires a description of the 
παρθενικαί; (2) the shortening of -7 in 
this position is only found once more 
in Apollonius, while that of -as is very 
common. 

But, after all, is any correction of the 
text necessary? Mr. A. 5. Way trans- 
lates : 


‘And hard by her side were there sitting 
ancient maidens four, 
Virgins, whose heads with the thin white hair 
were silvered o’er.’ 


May not the παρθενικαί be ‘ancient 
maidens’? Why should not Polyxo 
be attended by ladies of her own age? 
I admit I cannot find any passage 
where παρθένος as a substantive is used 
of a maiden not young. The proper 
meaning is simply unmarried, e.g. of the 
Furies in Sophocles Ajax (if the reading 
is right) τὰς ἀείτε παρθένους, who are 
not youthful, presumably, for they are 
called ‘old girls’ (παλαιαὶ παῖδες) else- 
where. The words yvodw and χνοάζω 
are used of youthful people except in 
Sophocles χνοάζων ἄρτι λευκανθὲς Kapa 
which may support ἐπιχνοάουσαι here. 
I put forward my opinion rather tenta- 
tively, because if such a use of παρ- 
θενικαί were recognised, there would 
have been no need to alter the reading. 
R. C. SEATON. 


Reigate. 


ON HORACE, CARM. 4. 5. I. 


In the December number of C.R. two 
critics oppose my view that ‘ Divis orte 
bonis’=‘ sprung from benignant gods.’ 
Such rendering is said to ignore the 
context, which requires a compliment 
and a direct reference to the subject of 
the ode. I reply that the attribution 
of divine origin is clearly shown to be 
complimentary by such phrases as ‘ orte 
Saturno’ and ‘nate dea,’ while the 
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epithet ‘ bonis’ makes the compliment 
especially marked ; also that there is a 
direct reference to the subject of the 
ode. Moreover, the parallel of the 
context between 4. 5. I. and I. 12. 
49-50 is so close as strongly to support 
my argument. Each is an encomium 
to Augustus; in each he is compared 
to a heavenly constellation diffusing 
light; in 1. 12 he is addressed as 
‘Gentis humanae pater atque custos 
Orte Saturno,’ in 4. 5 as ‘ Divis orte 
bonis, optime Romulae Custos gentis.’ 
One or two instances can no doubt 
be found where ‘ ortus’ stands alone as 


=‘natus. But normally ‘ortus’= 
‘sprung from,’ and requires an Ablative 
of Origin or some equivalent. L. and 
S. give 33 examples (including 7 from 
Horace) of ‘ortus’ in this sense fol- 
lowed by an Ablative construction, not 
one of its absolute use; while the 
example quoted against my case, viz., 
‘per dedecus ortum’ in reality supports 
it, as this phrase = ‘ sprung from shame.’ 
The substance, the context and the 
grammatical form all seem in favour of 
my view. 
A. SLOMAN. 
The Vicarage, Godmanchester. 





REVIEWS 


EINLEITUNG IN DIE ALTERTUMSWISSENSCHAFT. 


Eumlettung in die Altertumswissenschaft. 
Herausgegeben von ALFRED GERCKE 
und EpuARD NorDEN. 3. Vols. 
(I. xii+588; IL, viiit 432; IIL., viii 
+ 444). Leipsic and Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1910-12. M. 26. 


THE Introduction to the Study of the 
Classics, projected by the publisher to 
whom scholars owe so great a debt, 
written under the direction of Dr. 
Gercke and Dr. Norden by an admirable 
selection of specialists, has now reached 
its conclusion. The two first volumes 
were published at the end of 1g1o, and 
a second edition is already in prepara- 
tion; the third volume has just appeared. 
The book has some fourteen hundred 
closely-printed pages, but the editors 
warn us that there are gaps in the sub- 
jects treated, that ‘completeness would 
have been the death of their undertaking.’ 
Among the sacrifices that have been 
made may be noted Geography as well as 
Industry, Trade, Slavery, and other sub- 
jects connected with the ordinary life of 
the ancients. While we may extend our 
sympathy to the Editors in their resolve 
to keep the work within strict limits of 
space, we may regret that the economy, 
public and private, of the Greeks and 
Romans could not be included. It is a 
subject in which knowledge is rapidly 
increasing, economic factors help the 
interpretation of history, and as there 


are few text-books on the subject, a 
summary treatment of it would be 
especially useful. We may also regret 
that the use of the book for purposes of 
reference is not facilitated by a fuller 
and more detailed index. 

For the preparation of awork, encyclo- 
paedic in character, scientific in method, 
and yet severely restricted in length, 
German scholars have alike special 
advantages and special aptitudes. So 
much activity is displayed by the pro- 
fessors at the many German Universities, 
that independent works and learned 
periodicals cover every branch of Classi- 
cal Study ; and the German scholar has 
a power of selecting and digesting the 
material at his hand. 

It will be best to give some account 
of the plan of the book, and of the 
different sections. The chapters have 
a bibliographical value, and thus further 
research is facilitated. There are ade- 
quate references to the literature, and, 
as is natural, the authors cited are 
mostly German, rarely French or 
English. Most of the chapters are 
followed by sections setting forth 
sources and materials of knowledge, 
and discussing particular problems. 
These sections are not the least valuable 
part of the book. In general the object 
of the writers seems to be to give results 
and points of view, and details come in 
as illustrations. 
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The encyclopaedic treatment does not 
exclude the personal equation, and the 
authors have been left free, for the most 
part, to express their own views, whether 
or not they conflict with the views 
expressed elsewhere in the book. This 
inevitably leads to some contradictions 
and some overlappings. Thus Dr. 
Kretschmer and Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
argue that the Etruscans came to 
Italy by sea from the East, while 
Dr. Beloch as positively rejects this 
conclusion. There are similar differ- 
ences on the ethnology of the Mace- 
donians and on the identity of the 
Oxyrhynchus historian. There are 
other instances of repetition and diver- 
gency, but absolute uniformity could 
not have been attained without a sacri- 
fice of freshness and individuality of 
treatment. 

The book opens with a long discussion 
of Methodik by Dr. Gercke. The young 
student is properly warned against be- 
ginning the book with this chapter, forhe 
might be daunted by its solidity. It con- 
tains much that is of interest on the 
materials and the methods of Classical 
Study, and Dr. Gercke covers a wide field 
with a sure knowledge; but the reflexion 
is suggested to the less methodical 
English mind that the metaphysics of 
scholarship, the discussion of the pro- 
cesses, inductive and deductive, that are 
employed, the partition of the relative 
spheres of imagination and logic, need 
not have been treated with such fulness. 
Further, while the chapter deals with 
the ‘ancient book,’ and with palaeo- 
graphy and interpretation, which are 
not treated elsewhere, a discussion of 
the methods applied in historical and 
archaeological investigation and in the 
study of language anticipates and is to 
some extent repeated in later chapters. 

Dr. Kretschmer covers much ground 
in a small compass, and, in spite of the 


compression of his material, gives an. 


account of the problems of language 
that is interesting and useful. His dis- 
cussion of the Greek dialects sets clearly 
before the reader conclusions of great 
value for the ethnology of Greece. This 
is followed by the development of the 
κοινή and of the literary language. The 
history of Latin is treated in a similar 
way, and the influence of Etruscan is 


demonstrated not only in borrowed 
words, but in the Roman system of 
names. A brief section on grammar 
follows. Metre is treated by Dr. Bickel, 
Greek Poetry by Dr. Bethe, Greek 
Prose by Dr. Wendland, and Roman 
Literature by Dr. Norden. The de- 
velopment of literary forms is traced, 
and the ancient authors are briefly 
characterised, but for the most part 
detail is avoided. Among the problems 
discussed at greater length is that of 
the Greek theatre. Dr. Bethe argues 
for a gradual development of the 
mechanical arrangements of the stage, 
as he did in the book he published some 
years ago. 

In the second volume Dr. Pernice dis- 
cusses the Private Life of the Greeks 
and Romans, limiting himself to the 
House, Dress, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with Marriage, Birth, and Death. 
Dr. Winter prefixes a short and useful 
history of Archaeological Research to 
his chapter on Greek Art. Roman Art 
is not treated. Dr. Wide’s survey of 
Greek and Roman Religion is exceed- 
ingly valuable as a summary of results 
and opinions. He distinguishes clearly 
the different elements in Greek Religion 
and traces the development from primi- 
tive and savage cults to the establish- 
ment of the Olympian Pantheon: under 
Roman Religion he treats separately 
the native and the foreign deities. Dr. 
Gercke is responsible for the History of 
Philosophy, and Dr. Heiberg for that 
of the Exact Sciences and Medicine. 
It is due to the plan of the work that 
while the science of medicine is dis- 
cussed in its different stages there is 
no account of medical practice. 

The third volume is devoted to 
History and Antiquities: Greek History 
is divided between Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
and Dr. Beloch, Roman History between 
Dr. Beloch and Dr. Kornemann, while 
Dr. Keil treats of Greek, and Dr. Neu- 
mann of Roman Political Antiquities. 

English teachers may congratulate 
themselves that Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
has become their colleague, and in his 
admirable chapter on Greek History to 
the battle of Chaeronea they may 
recognise his profound knowledge, his 
sound judgment, and his powers of 
exposition. He is not concerned to 
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give a narrative of the historical events: 
he selects the chief moments of Greek 
History for discussion. Some of the 
more important problems he considers 
at length in the appendix to his 
chapter, and in many cases he is able 
to refer for a fuller treatment to his 
own studies published in Klio. To 
the earliest period he applies the 
archaeological and ethnological evi- 
dence, which he interprets with breadth 
and sanity of view. It is gratifying to 
find that he accepts the principle that 
‘the traditions kept up by a people 
concerning their prehistoric past, even 
if they are in legendary form, are to be 
accepted as being in kernel historic, 
until they are proved otherwise.’ Cer- 
tain points of interest may be noted. 
He inclines on the whole to accept the 
constitution of Draco in Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, and the intro- 
duction of the lot by Solon, and he has 
much that is illuminating to say 
respecting the purpose and effect of 
Solon’s laws. 

Dr. Beloch has written on the 
Hellenistic period, to the knowledge of 


which he has contributed so much that 
is valuable in his larger Greek History. 
He gives a brief and clear abstract of 
the course of events rather than a dis- 
cussion of particular problems. It is 
characteristic of his work that he throws 
light and lays stress on economic factors 
(as, for example, on the distress of 
landed proprietors owing to the wars 
fought out in the Peloponnesus) and on 
the development of learning and science 
in the Alexandrian age. 

In his Roman History he offers a 
contrast to Dr. Lehmann-Haupt in 
almost dismissing the legendary history 
of the origin of Rome and the kingly 
period. On the other hand, he empha- 
sises the importance of Greek influence 
on the earlystate. For the rest he gives 
a straightforward narrative of the his- 
tory of the Republic, as does Dr. 
Kornemann of that of the Empire. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the book is a solid and valuable aid to 
the study of the Classics, well planned 
and well executed. 

LEONARD WHIBLEY. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. 





STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT DER GRIECHEN UND ROMER. 


Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen und 
Romer. Von U. VON WILAMOWITZ- 
MoELLENDORF und B. NigesE (Teil IL., 
Abt. iv. 1 of Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart), I Vol. Pp. vit+280. Berlin 
and. Leipsic: B:.G.-Teubner, 2910. 
M. 8. 


To another encyclopaedic work, which 
proceeds from the same publisher, Dze 
Kultur der Gegenwart, Dr. U. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorf and Dr. Niese con- 
tribute Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen 
und Romer. Dr. Wilamowitz is fortu- 
nately not to be confined within the 
bonds of an encyclopedia. While 
Dr. Niese gave a brief chronicle and 
abstract of Roman History from its 
origins to the ends of the Western 
Empire in some 57 pages, Dr. Wila- 
mowitz, who takes about 200 pages for 
his share, treats his subject very differ- 
ently. His purpose is not to record 
the course of events, but to depict the 
political and social conditions that pre- 


vailed at different epochs. To the 
history of Hellenic and Hellenistic civi- 
lisation is prefixed a survey of the origins 
of the Greek race and the gradual evolu- 
tion of historical states. The materials 
for the Kulturgeschichte of the Greeks 
are meagre and incomplete: they must 
be gleaned from many fields, and though 
no references are given it is obvious 
how great has been the author’s dili- 
gence in studying not only the literature 
but the inscriptions and products of art. 

If the Kultur der Gegenwart is intended 
for the general reader in Germany, he 
will need a considerable knowledge of 
Greek History properly to appreciate 
this volume. For Dr. Wilamowitz is 
often less concerned to inform the 
ignorant than to deny current theories 
or to propound apparent paradoxes, 
which seem all the more dogmatic that 
the evidence on which they are based is 
not presented. The earliest section of 
his work, dealing with the prehistoric 
age, is perhaps less valuable and con- 
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vincing than the rest. Dr. Wilamowitz 
does not seem so sure of his ground in 
dealing with ethnology, and the small 
respect he shows to the myths makes 
many of his conclusions speculative. In 
the interpretation of the J/iad he regards 
‘conscious archaising’ by the poet as 
possible: parts of the Odyssey are 
‘scarcely older than Solon.’ The old 
legend of the Dorian invasion is ‘too 
rational not to be an invention,’ and it 
is suggested that the Dorians probably 
spread from Crete to the Peloponnesus. 

Among theories which challenge cur- 
rent opinion may be mentioned the 
emphatic assertion (supported by a close 
argument) that there was not originally 
‘a sovereign patriarchal kingship’ in 
Greece, and the denial that the Greek 
state was a city-state. The ‘Council 
is a comparatively late development,’ 
and ‘the constitution stands in no neces- 
sary relation to economic conditions.’ 
Why it is asserted (in the face of 
Aristotle, ’A@. πολ. 43.5), that ostracism 
‘already out of use was formally abol- 
ished by the restored democracy after 
the fall of the Empire,’ I do not under- 
stand. 

While passages like most of the fore- 
going stimulate thought without always 
carrying conviction, there are many 
others in which the author shows his 
power of summarising much material in 
an effective phrase, of realising vividly 
the conditions of ancient life, of de- 
scribing them with an almost poetic 
eloquence. Thus he gives a description 
of life at Sparta, which makes it pos- 
sible to conceive of the Spartiates as 
human beings: there is a companion 
picture of the life of democratic Athens, 


simple, healthy, and natural. And the 
same skill is shown in piecing together a 
mosaic of the civic and social conditions 
of Hellenism. 

The author combines observation and 
imagination, and we are constantly 
struck by the new meaning given toa 
familiar fact or by the phrase which 
illuminates a commonplace. A few in- 
stances may be cited. ‘The Spartiates 
diminished in number, so that the ruling 
class ceased to be an army and be- 
came merely an ‘‘ Offizierkorps.”’ ‘Attic 
Tragedy and the sculptors of the Par- 
thenon discovered women.’ ‘The great 
advance (of the Athenian democracy) is 
that it made the individual independent.’ 
‘ Plato’s state was more a school than a 
state.’ Dr. Wilamowitz seems to enter 
into the mind of the Greek when in talk- 
ing of the admission of the Samians to 
Athenian citizenship he says that ‘such 
a union of states would imply an im- 
possible monotheism.’ 

Dr. Wilamowitz has, in a brief com- 
pass, produced a commentary which 
throws great light on Greek life and 
culture. He is always interesting, as he 
is himself interested in every fresh use 
of his material: while his conclusions 
are stated dogmatically it is obvious that 
they are based on wide reading, deep 
knowledge and researches on every field 
of Classical life. Is it too much to hope 
that he will give a fuller statement of 
these studies of the Greek state and 
society, with a longer discussion of the 
problems and a citation and estimate of 
the evidence ? 


LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. 





ΕΓ POETICS OF ARISTOTLE, 


The Poetics of Aristotle. By D. S. Mar- 
GOLIOUTH, Laudian Professor of 
Arabic, Oxford. Pp. xi+ 336. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1911. tos. 6d. 


TWENTY years ago Professor Margo- 
liouth earned our gratitude by making 
the Arabic version of the Poetics 
accessible in a Latin translation to the 
ordinary scholar. His new volume con- 
tains that and a great deal more. Begin- 


ning with a statement at some length 
of what he calls the ‘esoteric style’ 
of the Poetics and an examination in the 
light of this conception of various par- 
ticular passages, he goes on to discuss the 
MSS., and with them again the reading 
and meaning of other passages. There 
follows an English translation with a 
considerable commentary, and then a 
Greek text with full critical notes and 
with the Latin translation from the 
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Arabic on the page opposite; finally a 
glossary, briefly interpreting all the 
more important words. 

The book shows all and more than 
all the learning we expect from Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth. Few, if any, Greek 
scholars have his large Oriental know- 
ledge, and for that alone we should be 
thankful to him. But he is also, as he 
proves over and over again, extremely 
well read in all parts of the Aristotelian 
writings, and he seems equally familiar 
with the books, especially German, of 
the last thirty or forty years dealing 
with such literary and _ aesthetic 
questions as naturally arise in con- 
nexion with the Poetics. His com- 
mentary in particular, which differs 
very widely in character from the usual 
notes on a classical text, evinces an 
extraordinarily wide range of reading 
and contains much of great interest 
from many sources on many Poetics 
matters. Few books that issue from 
the press show anything like so much 
reading and thinking. 

I wish I could stop here. But in 
spite of it all any one who does not 
allow himself to be carried away by 
great erudition and ability must read 
the book with wonder and end it with 
disappointment. With the utmost re- 
spect for the author we find in it 
to our regret that the strength of his 
fancy is as great as his knowledge and 
often greater than his judgment. 
If we are familiar with the Poetics, 
we almost fail to recognise a number 
of passages as they emerge from 
his exposition. We rub our eyes as 
we read, and can hardly believe such 
strange and perverse interpretations to 
be seriously meant. There is always 
much ingenuity in them and much 
learning behind them, but constantly 
they are as unconvincing as they are 
new. Let us postpone the general 
question of esoteric style, on which he 
lays especial stress, and look at his 
treatment of some particular passages. 

To a certain extent this rests on a 
view of the MS. authority for the text 
different from the ordinary. He seeks 
to show not only that the Arabic version, 
second or third hand though it be, is of 
considerable value, a good deal more 
than is allowed by such an editor as 


Professor Bywater, but also that the 
secondary Greek MSS. are not to be 
dismissed in a summary way as mere 
apographa of the Paris codex. He gives, 
I think, good reasons for attributing a 
more independent character to some of 
them than has recently been thought, 
though probably this will make no 
great difference to the ordinary text. 
Here again it ought to be said that he 
has laboured with extreme assiduity 
and care in the collation of MSS., and 
has put into his critical notes a mass of 
textual information which will be of 
interest to scholars. But the indepen- 
dence of this or that MS. is one thing 
and its intrinsic merit another, and 
even with regard to A‘, the famous 
Paris MS., itself we must distinguish its 
relative from its absolute weight. He 
carries respect for MSS. very far indeed, 
and would much rather put some quite 
forced and unsatisfactory interpretation 
upon a passage than make a small 
change in it which gives excellent sense. 
So faithful to MS. tradition is he now 
that he has entirely suppressed a former 
emendation of his own, which the 
poetical system of Aristotle undoubtedly 
requires and which is most certainly 
right. In Chapter III. Aristotle says 
that in one way Sophocles is an ‘imita- 
tor’ of the same kind as Homer, in 
respect that is of the men they repre- 
sent; in another way of the same kind 
as Aristophanes: πράττοντας yap μι- 
μοῦνται καὶ δρῶντας ἄμφω. Now the 
fact that Sophocles and Aristophanes 
both show men πράττοντας καὶ δρῶντας 
does not distinguish them from Homer 
or any other poet, for according to 
Aristotle all poetical imitation whatever 
is a representation of this. What does 
distinguish them is their completely 
dramatic character, that is that they 
represent by action, by themselves act- 
ing as he puts it, identifying author and 
actor: in other words πράττοντες καὶ 
δρῶντες, nominative, not accusative. Cf. 
elsewhere πράττουσι, ἐν τῷ πράττειν 
μίμησις, δρώντων καὶ οὐ δι᾽ ἀπαγγελίας. 
Yet Professor Margoliouth, who was 
himself the first to point this out, has 
now gone back into voluntary bondage 
to the MSS. 

On this passage he has the support of 
other editors, but on very many he 
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differs from them all in a surprising way. 
In 24. 8 the MSS. say that τὸ ἀνάλογον 
is especially admissible in epic. This 
is now always altered to τὸ ἄλογον, the 
improbable ; but he keeps ἀνάλογον and 
renders it ‘ poetical justice,’ a most un- 
likely sense, supported by an extra- 
ordinary misinterpretation of the ex- 
ample given from Homer. In 22. 7, 
instead of ‘the insertion of ordinary 
forms (of words) in the verse’ (μέτρον) 
we have ‘putting the nouns into the 
centre,’ because one MS. has κέντρον ; 
and this is explained as ‘making them 
the fixed element to which the metre 
must be accommodated ’—e.g., begin- 
ning a hexameter with the tribrach of 
ὀλομένην. In 2.4, where yds is gener- 
ally allowed to be unintelligible and 
corrupt, he maintains it, and, taking 
ὁμοίους from one inferior MS. instead of 
ὁμοίως, understands that ‘Earths and 
Cyclopes have been represented like 
men’ and that ‘the likeness between 
the Earth and ourselves probably lies in 
the former being in the middle.’ Why 
a dithyrambic poet should write of 
earths in the plural he does not explain. 
In 16. 4 the ordinary ἐξῆν yap ἂν ἔνια 
καὶ évéyxciv found in A¢ and others is 
turned into ἐξῆν yap av ἔννοιαν ἐνέχειν, 
because ἔννοιαν or ἔνοιαν appears in two 
MSS. and the Arabic points to it. ἔννοιαν 
ἔχειν is of course good enough Greek, 
but ἐνέχω (active and transitive) is a 
word unknown not only to Aristotle, 
but to almost all our Greek writers. It 
is cited only from Herodotus (χόλον 
ἐνέχειν), and we may be reasonably 
certain that Aristotle never used any 
such phrase. In 4. 11 the sentence 
with the well-known αὐτό te καθ᾽ αὑτὸ 
κρίνεται is rendered (taking εἶναι from 
the apographa for A°’s ἢ vai) ‘ considera- 
tion whether etc. is in the abstract a 
distinct matter from the same question 
with reference to audiences.’ This is 
obtained by taking xpivw in the sense 
of distinguish, so that the words mean 
literally ‘is distinguished so as to be 
another matter.’ Apart from the 
strangeness of this, it involves making 
αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτό refer to ἐπισκοπεῖν, 
whereas it is clear that it must refer to 
τραγῳδία. In 18. 2 ὁης is not indeed 
defended ; the οἰκεῖον of one MS. (another 
has ὁμαλόν) is taken for it. Then arises 
NO. CCXXV. VOL. XXVI. 
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the question what is τὸ οἰκεῖον or what 
is ‘an appropriate tragedy.’ It is that 
tragedy ‘in which the language pre- 
dominates ’—1i.e., in which the diction 
is the chief feature. If we ask why this 
should be styled appropriate, we are 
told ‘the language, as we learn from the 
Rhetoric 111. 7, should be appropriate to 
the characters and situations ; hence the 
linguistic tragedy is called the appro- 
priate tragedy—i.e., the tragedy of 
appropriate expression.’ In the same 
context we find ‘since it is the function 
of Intelligence to rouse the emotions 
(§ 19), the tragedy wherein the Intelli- 
gence predominates is called the 
emotional tragedy.’ I believe that παθη- 
τική does not even mean emotional here, 
though in this Professor Margoliouth 
has support from others, but that it 
refers to bodily suffering, the πάθος 
of 11.6. But in any case what use of 
words could be more unnatural than to 
call a tragedy emotional because it is 
intellectual and we sometimes use our 
intellects to consider how we may best 
arouse emotion in others? In 17. 1 
certainly we do not know exactly under 
what circumstances Amphiaraus ἐξ 
ἱεροῦ ἀνήει, but we may be tolerably 
confident that the words do not refer to 
any ‘resurrection out of atemple.’ The 
poet’s failure, adds Professor Margo- 
liouth, was due to his forgetting that, if 
Amphiaraus was divine and had a 
temple, he should have come down to 
it, not up. 9. 9 οἷα ἂν εἰκὸς γενέσθαι 
καὶ δυνατὰ γενέσθαι is rendered ‘ such as 
potentialities would with moral certainty 
be.’ διηγηματικὴ μίμησις (24. 5) is 
‘narrative imagery.’ 23. I ὁμοίας iato- 
plas τὰς συνηθεῖς is kept as in the MSS. 
and translated ‘monotonous chronicles 
of the familiar kind.’ 6. 9 Aristotle 
speaks of tragedy as a picture of εὐδαι- 
poovia. From the oddness of this and 
the fact that κακοδαιμονία is mentioned 
just afterwards Vahlen plausibly added 
the latter word to the former, so that 
they give a pair of possibilities in 
human life. The editor keeps the 
former only and explains it by the 
ingenious but most perverse equation, 
founded on the Ethics, πρᾶξις σπουδαία 
καὶ τελεία -- ἐνέργεια κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν τελείαν 
= εὐδαιμονία, as though the πρᾶξις σπου- 
daia of tragedy was a good action. He 
G 
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contends indeed that σπουδαῖος must 
signify heroic, that is preeminent, ex- 


cellence, and at the same time that, as. 


this is only possible in a king or other 
person of the highest rank, σπουδαῖος 
includes high rank in its meaning. 

A suggestion of some interest is made 
on the subject of the κάθαρσις. Professor 
Margoliouth connects this with the 
account of the μελαγχολικοί in Problems 
30. 1, where it is shown that excess of 
cold or heat in ‘the black bile’ pro- 
duces certain mental states, fear among 
others, and he argues that the κάθαρσις 
of tragedy is a qualitative change in 
which an internal chill (coldness of bile, 
producing despondency, fear, etc.) is 
cured by the operation of an external 
one, the chill struck into us by the 
contents of the play, or an internal heat 
by an external in the same way. The 
Bernaysian theory, he thinks, is much 
less satisfactory. On this I venture to 
make one or two remarks. First his ex- 
planation is surely in essence identical 
with that of Bernays, that we rid our- 
selves of a feeling by indulging it. To 
callthe chill or heat external is a mere 
way of speaking; it is as much a state 
of feeling in ourselves as any other. 
Most feeling has an external cause to 
start with. Ifa man in lowspirits goes 
to see a tragedy, either simply because 
he likes it or because from experience 
he hopes to get relieved by it, he 
assuredly ‘indulges’ a feeling. Again, 
if I read the Problems rightly, fear is 
produced by coldness, pity by heat, of 
the black bile, just as the writer (Aris- 
totle or not) points out that the heat of 
drink makes some men maudlin or 
‘prone to pity’ (ἐλεήμονας). Tragedy 
then, which commonly inspires pity and 
fear together, should produce two 
opposite results at the same time, cold 
and heat, which might be expected 
roughly to cancel one another. The 
theory is also still open to such ob- 
jections as I mentioned in this Review 
xxiv. 89. Whatever may be the case with 
this or that individual, no one could 
well describe the main body of spec- 
tators as suffering, at the time when 
they repair to the theatre, from an 
accumulation in their minds of pity and 
fear, of which the tragedy presently 
disburdens them. It is with the healthy 


crowd, the ordinary spectator, that 
dramatic theory must deal, not with the 
pathology of the single abnormal man. 

Professor Margoliouth suggests also a 
new derivation for tragic and tragedy, 
connecting them with tpayifew, which 
expresses a ‘crack’ in the voice, the 
pitch of which at puberty is called by 
Aristotle ἀνώμαλος, a word applied too 
in the Problems to a particular tragic 
method of utterance or delivery, with 
the remark added that τὸ ἀνώμαλον is 
παθητικόν and γοῶδες. 

It remains to mention a fundamental 
idea of Professor Margoliouth’s, from 
which some of the odd explanations 
above noticed are more or less derived. 
He revives the old theory of esoteric 
teaching on Aristotle’s part. He be- 
lieves, that is, that Aristotle not merely 
lectured or wrote for the select few in a 
deeper and generally more difficult way 
than that in which he addressed him- 
self to the larger number, but that he 
deliberately and carefully composed 
some of his works—how many and 
exactly which does not appear—in such 
a way as to make them unintelligible to 
the ordinary reader. Professor Mar- 
goliouth assigns, I think, no reason for 
this strange proceeding ; presumably it 
would be the desire not to make a good 
thing too common; but he is quite 
certain this was Aristotle’s method. 
‘The purpose... is to be understood 
only by members of his school’ and 
again ‘ persons who accepted his system 
and learned his works by heart,’ rather 
an arduous task. This leads to such 
consequences as ‘that the author by 
preference uses a word in different 
senses in the same paragraph or sen- 
tence. It was meant then that the 
student should begin by knowing in a 
sense all the (esoteric ?) books, that is 
all Aristotle’s philosophy, and then that 
he should be shown how to understand 
them either by the philosopher himself 
or by some accredited Aristotelian. He 
might think he understood some seem- 
ingly simple dictum, but the key to it 
was usually another dictum in some 
quite different work, and only a specially 
trained person would ever perceive the 
connexion. The editor illustrates this 
by Oriental parallels. But are not 
Oriental parallels misleading here? 
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Such a game of mystery belongs much 
more to the East than to Athens; and, 


if to Athens at all, though it is not at, 


all likely to be true of either, we could 
more readily believe it of Plato than of 
Aristotle. Indeed in the second and 
seventh of the so-called Platonic letters 
there are distinct intimations of the 
kind, but the writer of the metaphysical 
rigmarole in the seventh was a very 
different person from Plato himself. As 
to Aristotle, I cannot but think that 
what Professor Margoliouth affirms is 
either a familiar fact or something im- 
probable in the extreme. Everyone 
knows that he had a system at once 
wide and minute; the parts of it were 
of course connected with and partly to 
be explained by one another; and no 
doubt a trained Aristotelian would be of 
great use to one less well informed, as 


Professor Margoliouth himself, without 
any esoteric information and yet pene- 
trating Aristotle’s disguises, sets out to 
be. If this were all that was meant, it 
would but be insisting on what is cer- 
tainly true and universally allowed. But 
what I have quoted and other things 
too seem to show that more than this is 
meant. The stress laid on secrecy, on 
the intention not to be understood, on 
the erection of a more than Lucilian 
vallum between philosopher and public, 
on Oriental occultism, goes much 
beyond any such acknowledged fact. 
It is a new or rather an old thesis 
which Professor Margoliouth will find 
some difficulty now in getting Aris- 
toteliansto accept. Aristotle may have 
been austere; he was not absurd. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


KLOTZ’S CASARSTUDIEN. 


Casarstudien nebst einer Analyse der 
Strabonischen Beschreibung von Gallien 
und Britannien. By ALFRED KLOTZ. 
8vo. Pp. vit+267. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1911. M.6. 


PROFESSOR ΚΙΟΥΖ is already known to 
Caesarian scholars by a valuable paper 
on the pedigree and correlation of the 
best MSS. of the Commentaries, which 
appeared in the Rheinisches Museum of 
1909 (pp. 224-34). His Cédsarstudien 
comprise various articles, grouped under 
three heads—geographical, relating to 
Hirtius, and relating to Caesar’s gram- 
mar and style. In Part I., after a 
chapter devoted to the literary character 
of the Bellum Gallicum and the Bellum 
civile, he tries to prove that certain 
geographical passages in the former— 
notably 1. I. 5-7; iv. 10; v. 12-14, and 
vi. 25-8—were not written by Caesar. 
Then follow a chapter in which Klotz 
analyses Strabo’s description of Gaul 
and Britain, and another, in which he 
endeavours to trace the alleged inter- 
polations to their source. In Part II. 
he studies the personality of Hirtius, 
shows that in describing Caesar’s last 
Gallic campaign his diction was non- 
military, and attempts to demonstrate 
that he was the author of the Bellum 


Alexandrinum. In Part III. he investi- 
gates Caesar’s use of proper names 
and of the words milia passwum and 
pedes, sese and se. Finally he examines 
a considerable number of passages in 
which the text is doubtful, and offers 
emendations or adopts readings which 
differ from those of Meusel. 

Klotz’s treatment of the geographical 
passages which he regards as inter- 
polated is most interesting and impor- 
tant: with one or two exceptions! he 
arrives independently at the same 
results as Meusel, who discussed these 
very passages in the Jasresberichte des 
philologischen Vereins zu Berlin of 1910. 
In the new edition of Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul (pp. 206, 394 2. 6, 439, 692 n. 2, 
851) I have already noticed the argu- 
ments of both. Here I need only say 
that they have made out on the whole 
a very strong case. The famous chapter 
(iv. 10), for instance, which describes 
the Meuse and the Rhine, is almost 
certainly spurious. Iam not yet, how- 
ever, quite convinced that the descrip- 
tion of Britain (v. 12-14) is the work 
of an interpolator. Klotz argues, as 





1 In B.G. i. 6, 1 Klotz follows Mommsen in 
deleting zxter montem Juram et flumen Rho- 
danum, which Meusel rightly retains. See 
Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, 1911, p. 613, #. 2. 
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other critics have done, that it breaks 
the connexion of the narrative, and 
that several expressions in the three 
chapters could not have been used by 
Caesar. Undoubtedly the description 
interrupts the story; but so does the 
digression on the manners and customs 
of the Gauls and Germans (vi. II-24), 
the authenticity of which is indispu- 
table. Linguistic arguments in inquiries 
of this sort should be used with great 
caution; and some of Klotz’s conclu- 
sions seem to me questionable. He 
insists that in v. 13, 3 Caesar would 
have written not non nulli, but quidam ; 
but anyone who consults Meusel’s 
Lexicon Caesarianum (11. 809 seq.) will, 
I think, call this objection over-subtle. 
Creberrima (aedificia) in 12, 3 15, Says 
Klotz, very ‘flat’: ‘ Das wichtige ist, 
dass creberyimus nichts weiter ist als 
plurimus.’ I cannot agree: creberrima 
aedificia means ‘homesteads are met 
with at every turn.’ Klotz concludes 
that the ‘ Pseudo-Caesar’ used Tima- 
genes as an authority, and that for 
much of the description the original 
source was Posidonius. But there is 
no evidence that Posidonius was ever 
in Britain (see my Ancient Britain, 
p. 499, 7. 2); and the mention of iron 
‘currency-bars’ (taleis ferrets), numerous 
hoards of which have been discovered, 
and of water-clocks,! must have come 
from an eye-witness. I would fain 
believe that he was Caesar or one of 
Caesar’s informants. Moreover, if v. 
12-14 were interpolated, the words 
(Cantium) quod esse ad mare supra demon- 
strauinws (v. 22, § 1), which evidently 
refer to 14, § I, must also be bracketed. 
But then Klotz must admit that Caesar 
said nothing to show where Cantium 
was; and Cantium, quibus regionibus 
Illl veges pracerant, seems rather harsh, 
whereas the harshness would be softened 
by the intervening words, quod esse .. . 
demonstrauimus. Still,if Meusel and Klotz 
have not proved that the three chap- 
ters are spurious, they have given 
weighty reasons for suspecting their 
authenticity. 





1 *Hier,’ says Klotz (p. 146), ‘gibt sich der 
Verfasser als einen Teilnehmer an der Expedi- 
tion Casars aus; es liegt also bewuszte Fiil- 
schung vor.’ Certainly—if the writer was not 
Caesar. 


Klotz’s essay on the authorship of 
the Bellum Alexandrinum approaches 
as near to demonstration as the nature 
of the case will allow. Suetonius, as 
everybody knows, remarked that the 
matter was uncertain, some critics 
being in favour of Hirtius, others of 
Oppius. Nipperdey proved that the 
writer was not Oppius; and Asinius 
Pollio has no longer any advocates 
Klotz, by an exhaustive comparison 
of the Bellum Alexandrinum with the 
Eighth Commentary, shows that both 
abound with expressions which would 
not have been used by a soldier; that 
between the two books there are (as 
I have myself often noticed) close 
resemblances and even coincidences 
in style and language; that two pas- 
sages in the Bellum Alexandrinum (3, 1 
and το, 6) in which the author ap- 
parently writes as an _ eye-witness, 
whereas Hirtius (B.G., vill. Praef., 8) 
says that he was not present in the 
war, may be explained by assuming 
that he clumsily incorporated the re- 
port of an eye-witness in his own 
narrative; and that if there are notice- 
able linguistic differences between the 
books, differences not less striking 
might be pointed out between any 
two speeches of Cicero, while the 
events described in the Eighth Com- 
mentary were sufficiently unlike those 
described in the Bellum Alexandrinum 
to account for the absence in the latter 
of various words which occur in the 
former. 

After an elaborate examination of 
relevant passages Klotz concludes that 
Caesar used sese instead of se only 
in clauses in which he intended to 
emphasize the pronoun. There is some 
truth in this; but Klotz admits that 
several instances of sese (B.G., 1. 34, 1; 
ivi) 12, Ae vi 29) τα τ Ar, 15 (Bae 
17, 2) cannot on this principle be ex- 
plained ; and I am inclined to suspect 
that Caesar was not so rigidly con- 
sistent as Klotz believes. 

In several of the passages which Klotz 
examines he has definitively settled 
the question whether the reading of 
a or of 8 should be preferred. Some 
of his emendations also are very in- 
genious ; and a few—for example, those 
Of 1. 24, 23 11. 18) 25 iv 10, 45 vezGimes 
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and v. 53, 3—ought, I think, to be 
received into the text Others seem 
to me unnecessary ; and the arguments 
by which he defends the MS. reading 
in iv. 29, 2—(ita uno tempore et) longas 
naves, quibus Caesar exercitum transpor- 
tandum curaverat quasque in aridum sub- 
duxerat, aestus complebat, et onerartas, 
quae ad ancoras erant deligatae, tempestas 
adflictabat—are radically unsound. The 
difficulty, I need hardly point out, is 
that no troops, so far as we know, had 
been carried in the galleys, except 
artillerymen, archers, and slingers (iv. 
25, 1). Vielhaber deleted quibus... 
curaverat, and was therefore compelled 
to substitute quas Caesar for quasque. 
Meusel, who in his critical edition fol- 
lowed Vielhaber, afterwards adopted 
the conjecture of Mommsen, who only 
deleted lJongas and onerarias. Klotz 
observes that the only defender of the 
MS. reading is Heller, who explains 
exercitum aS meaning ‘marines’ (ἐπι- 
Barat). Klotz points out, however, 
that, as we learn from Bellum Africanum, 
2, I, galleys were [sometimes] used for 
the transport of legions; and he adds 
that in B.G., iv. 22, 3 (navibus circiter 
LXXX onerariis coactis contractisque, 
quot satis esse ad duas transportandas 
legiones existimabat, quod praeterea navium 
longarum habebat quaestori, legatis prae- 
fectisque distribuit) the words contrac- 
tisque have been unnecessarily bracketed, 
and that contractisque .. . existimabat 
refers to galleys, as we may infer from 
the following words—quod practerea 
navium longarum habebat, etc. Accor- 
dingly he concludes that in 29, 2 exer- 
citum denotes Caesar’s two legions, 
and that the eighty transports (avibus 
circiter LXXX onerartis) mentioned in 
22, 3 served only to convey the cavalry 
and stores. This view, he maintains, 
is confirmed by Caesar’s description of 
his first landing in Britain, which evi- 
dently implies that the legionaries 
jumped into the sea from the galleys 
[Π. Klotz would hardly have com- 


1 In iv. 19, 4, however, Meusel has shown 
that after A(opulzZ) Ro(manz) Klotz should have 
inserted Jrofectum rather than factum. 


mitted himself to this singular mis- 
interpretation if he had reflected that 
eighty transports would have been 
several times too many for the con- 
veyance of the cavalry and stores, and 
if he had remembered that Caesar 
expressly says (iv. 22, 4; 28, 1) that 
the cavalry were conveyed in eighteen 
transports, which were distinct from 
the eighty, and (iv. 36, 4; 37, 1) that 
transports were used for carrying 
legionaries. I will not waste time in 
proving that the legionaries jumped 
down from the transports?; for hardly 
anyone except Klotz has ever failed to 
see that they did. 

Mommsen’s emendation must be 
rejected, because it implies that the 
transports were beached and that the 
galleys rode at anchor; whereas it is 
evident and is implied both in iv. 24, 2 
and in v. 1, 2 that the transports used 
in the first expedition were too large to 
be beached, and that the galleys, which 
drew less water, were not. May we 
suppose that Caesar wrote (ita uno 
tempore et) longas naves, quas Caesar 
in avidum subduxerat, aestus complebat, et 
onerarias, quibus exercitum transportandum 
curaverat quaeque ad ancoras erant delt- 
gatae, tempestas adflictabat? Besides 
the alteration of qwasque into quas 
Caesar, this conjecture, of which I am 
not at all enamoured, only involves a 
transposition such as Klotz has, rightly 
I think, postulated in 1. 24, 2: if it will 
not do, I fear that we must follow 
Vielhaber. 

Want of space has forced me to 
leave much unsaid; so I will only 
advise those who may be interested in 
the questions which Klotz discusses 
to read the searching, candid, and 
scrupulously fair review which Meusel 
has contributed to the Jahresberichte 
des philologischen Vereins zu Berlin of 
Igo (pp. 104-114). On the whole 
Casarstudien is a very good book, which 
no student of the Commentaries can 
afford to neglect. 

T. Ric—E HOLMEs. 








2 See my Ancient Britain, p. 673. 
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ANCIENT INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The International Law and Custom of 
Ancient Greece and Rome. By COLE- 
MAN  PHitLipson, Μὰ, ΓΙῸΣ 
Pitt.D:, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 2 vols. Pp. 
xxiv+ 41g, xvi+42I. London: Mac- 
millan and ΟΣ, ΤΟΥΤῚ. 5215: met. 


Ir has been an all too usual common- 
place with writers on international law 
that their science was in its origin an 
independent creation, springing in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
from the native inspiration of Gentilis, 
Ayala, Grotius, and similar writers. An 
outcome of this theory has been the 
refusal to credit the Ancients with 
either knowledge of or interest in the 
subject. Vergé declares that ‘ The 
ancient world had not grasped the 
fundamental notion of the law of 
nations,’ and Guizot states ‘La force 
présidait seule a leurs rapports ; le droit 
des gens n’existait pas. A peine les 
plus grands esprits de 1’Antiquité, 
Aristote et Ciceron, en ont-ils concu 
quelque idée.’ The furthest conces- 
sion has been to credit the Greeks 
with the simplest rudiments of a 
species of international good feeling, 
expressed in the loose phrase τὰ τῶν 
“Ἑλλήνων νόμιμα, and to allow to the 
Romans the conception of a nebulous 
jus fetiale, which, but for the expansion 
of the Empire, might have been found 
to contain the germ of a future law of 
nations. It is difficult to understand 
why research and reflection should not 
hitherto have sufficed to dispel this 
view. It is obvious that the whole 
basis of international law must of 
necessity be found in the conception of 
‘the comity of nations,’ to which the 
recognition of the existence of inde- 
pendent sovereign states—the notion 
of territorial sovereignty, in short— 
must serve as an indispensable pre- 
liminary. That both these ideas were 
familiar to the Ancients is easily 
apparent. The Digest contains a 
sufficiently accurate definition of a 
‘sovereign state:’ ‘Liber... populus 
is est, quit nullius alterius popult potestati 
est subjectus’ (Dig. xlix. 15. 7. 1). 


Cicero (De Rep. i. 25) speaks of ‘ coetus 
multitudinis juris consensu et utilitatis 
cummune consociatus.” In the light of 
this conception of sovereign states, 
possessing a juridical personality, an 
individuality apart from the persons 
who compose their population, we have 
arrived at a position where clearly 
something more than the mere rudi- 
ments of an international law is under- 
stood. The conception is, indeed, at 
once the beginning and the end of the 
modern law of nations. 

Among both Greeks and Romans 
only sovereign states were held capable 
of commissioning ambassadors—a pre- 
cept of law which at once explains the 
harsh answer of the proconsul Publius 
to the Aeginetan citizens in 208 B.c.: 
ὅτε ἦσαν αὐτῶν κύριοι, τότε δεῖν δια- 
πρεσβεύεσθαι. μὴ νῦν δούλους 
γεγονότας. The law relating to ambas- 
sadors and their reception indeed 
seems, from indications in various 
ancient writers, to have reached a very 
high pitch of development on lines very 
closely akin to those of modern times. 
Thus the principle of neutrality and 
exterritoriality as relating to envoys 
appears to have been an accepted pre- 
cept among ancient people, if the fol- 
lowing anecdote which Dr. Phillipson 
quotes from Plutarch’s Life of Camillus 
is to be taken as genuinely dating from 
the time to which the writer refers it: 
‘In 390 B.c. the Senonian Gauls, under 
their leader Brennus, were marching’ 
against Clusium, when the Romans, 
foreboding the danger, despatched as 
envoys three distinguished members of 
the Fabian gens to arrest their advance 
by means of negotiation. The Gauls, 
however, rejected the overtures made 
to them and pursued their attack. So 
that fate, now pressing hard on the 
Roman city, as Livy expresses it, the 
ambassadors, contrary to the law of 
nations, took up arms to assist the 
Etruscans in their defence... . 
Brennus recognised Quintus Ambustus, 
one of the sons of Fabius Ambustus, as 
he slew a Gaulish warrior, and (accord- 
ing to the statement of Plutarch) called 
the gods to witness his violation of the 
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common law of all nations, in coming 
to them as an ambassador and fight- 
ing against them as an enemy—as δ᾽ 
ἐπικρατήσας τῇ μάχῃ Kal καταβαλὼν, 
ἐσκύλευε τὸν ἄνδρα, γνωρίσας ὁ Βρέννος 
αὐτὸν ἐπεμαρτύρατο θεοὺς, ὡς παρὰ τὰ 
κοινὰ καὶ νενομισμένα πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις 
ὅσια καὶ δίκαια πρεσβευτοῦ μὲν ἥκοντος 
πολέμια δὲ εἰργασμένου. He then de- 
manded the surrender of the ΕΔΡΙ 
unless the Romans were prepared to 
regard the crime as a public act on 
their part.’ We read that the fetzales 
urged the necessity of such a surrender, 
but the people refused to comply with 
the demand. Again we find among 
the Romans that regular war (justum 
bellum) could only be carried on with 
states definitely regarded as belonging 
to the family of nations, while the 
pirate occupied a position similar to 
that which he is regarded as holding 
in modern international law, and was 
simply communis hostis omnium. 

Indeed both Greeks and Romans had 
a very clear conception of their re- 
spective international rights and liabili- 
ties. The Greek outlook was naturally 
limited by a sharp division drawn 
between Hellenes and ‘barbarians,’ 
only the former of whom could in most 
instances be regarded as entitled to the 
rights of international law, much in the 
same way as modern jurisprudence 
makes a distinction between civilised 
states and savage races. The dominion 
of the Greeks was shortlived, and the 
genius of the people was rather inclined 
to the logic of art and speculation than 
to the reasoning of the lawgiver. The 
Romans, on the other hand, with a 
tremendous legal genius, were possessed 
of a military power of expansion and 
government, which inevitably tended, 
simply from geographical considera- 
tions, to obscure the international side 
of their jurisprudence. By the time 
their legal system had fully developed, 
the growth of their Empire had almost 
left public international law without 
any scope for its exercise. We find, 
however, especially in Rome, very clear 
and definite regulations for such matters 
as the conduct of war, the observance 
of treaties, the exterritoriality of ambas- 
sadors and other matters which opinion 
has been too prone to consider as con- 


ceptions of entirely modern origin. 
Rome invariably insisted that war 
should be justum bellum and not more 
latronum. Thus a specific casus bellt 
was always required, followed by a 
formal demand for satisfaction (rerum 
vepetitio or clarigatio), which was fol- 
lowed by δὴ equally formal belli 
indictio pronounced by the fetzales. The 
basis of the observance of treaties was 
found in the Roman bona fides, and, as 
Dr. Phillipson says in his book, which 
imparts a completely unique and new 
aspect of the subject—‘if the funda- 
mentally legal nature of such compacts 
were not really recognised by the 
Romans, all the provisions relating 
thereto in the Codes, all the statements 
and detailed reports of early writers 

. would amount to a mere chimaera 
or to a huge hypocrisy.’ 

In the realm of private law, for 
which there was naturally more scope, 
we find very elaborate systems in exist- 
ence. Special laws dealt in Greece 
and Rome with the naturalisation of 
foreigners. In its distinction between 
jus originis and jus domicili the Roman 
law largely forestalled the attitude of 
Savigny. In the institution of προξενία 
we have a fairly accurate anticipation 
of the modern consular system. Special 
Greek courts existed for the trial of 
commercial cases between parties of 
different nationalities. We find the 
rudiments of prize courts, a dawning 
conception of the principles of neu- 
trality and even references to the 
arbitration of an ἔκκλητος πόλις in the 
case of both private and public disputes. 
Nor can it reasonably be urged that 
ancient international law partook less 
of the character of true jurisprudence 
because in the obligations of religion 
there was largely supplied the binding 
force of a sanction for which we look in 
vain in modern days. 

Dr. Phillipson has produced a book 
which from its erudition and vast re- 
search as well as from its clear logical 
force may be regarded as both excellent 
and unique. He claims with justice 
that he offers to the reader ‘the first 
comprehensive and systematic account 
of the subject that has appeared in any 
language.’ With his conclusions as a 
whole the scholar will be compelled to 
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agree. One would hesitate to say that 
he has not occasionally been led by the 
fascination of his argument to conclu- 
sions for which he hardly produces 
adequate authority. Thus he asserts 
the territorial appropriation of the sea, 
not only without quoting authority, but 
apparently in contradiction of the civil 


law. The work, however, may be said 
to stand quite alone in its fund of 
information and to be one of the most 
scholarly contributions ever made to 
the study of international law. 


J. 5. BLaxe REED. 


33, King Street, Manchester. 





CALPURNII ET NEMESIANI BUCOLICA. 


Calpurnii et Nemesiant Bucolica recognovit 
Caesar Giarratano. Pp. xxvili+78. 
Neapoli apud Detken et Rocholl. 
Ι01Ο. 


ΤῊΙΒ work is a critical edition present- 
ing a full and valuable résumé of the 
readings contained in the MSS. or 
suggested by various commentators. 
Some years since Signor Giarratano’s 
edition of Valerius Flaccus was recog- 
nised as supplying an excellent basis for 
determining the text of the Argonautica. 
In the volume now before us he has 
rendered a similarservice to the Eclogues 
of Calpurnius Siculus and Nemesianus. 

An editor of Calpurnius has to decide 
whether he will follow the MSS. and 
include the Eclogues of Nemesianus in 
his work or whether deferring to the 
now generally accepted difference of 
date between the two poets he will omit 
the Eclogues of the latter writer. Many 
years ago the late Dr. Garnett in an 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
maintained the late date of Calpurnius, 
whom he placed in the time of 
Gordian III., some fifty years before 
the time of Nemesianus. He subse- 
quently in the Journal of Philology 
defended the same view with character- 
istic learning and acumen. Dr. T. 
Maguire also—who was for many years 
Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, 
Galway, and afterwards a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin—maintained 
the late date of the Seven Eclogues of 
Calpurnius, arguing that they could not 
belong to the time of Nero because he 
thought (on insufficient grounds as 
was afterwards shown) that a certain 
passage iv. 117 sq. must refer to a law 
of Hadrian, and on account of a general 
impression of lateness that the language 
and tone of the poems made on him. 


He, however, placed Calpurnius not in 
the time of the Gordians, but in that of 
Commodus. 

On the other hand, the arguments 
for placing Calpurnius in Nero’s time 
were very fully and forcibly stated by 
Moritz Haupt, and the difficulties urged 
by Dr. Garnett against accepting that 
view have been satisfactorily met by 
Dr. Postgate in an article he contri- 
buted some years ago to the Classical 
Review ; so that Calpurnius and 
Nemesianus are now almost universally 
held to belong to widely different 
periods. 

Notwithstanding this, however, most 
editions (with the notable exception of 
the Corpus) follow the example of the 
MSS. and present the two groups of 
Eclogues together, as Signor Giarratano 
does in the work before us. This course 
he further justifies by the similarity of 
the subject-matter of the two groups of 
Eclogues—a similarity that no doubt 
originally led to their being placed 
together in the MSS. 

Signor Giarratano has put scholars 
under an obligation by the industry 
with which he has collected and the 
care with which he has classified the 
various readings of the not incon- 
siderable number of MSS. and editions 
in which the Eclogues have appeared. 
Besides making a minute study of the 
two chief MSS. he has himself also 
collated no less than thirteen MSS. of 
the second class, referred to collectively 
as V. He has recorded all that is of 
importance in the MSS.; but he has 
not only given the reader the advantage 
of seeing in one conspectus the variants 
of the several MSS.; he has also 
estimated with discrimination the rela- 
tive value of the several MSS. themselves 
for determining the text, and has stated 
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in detail the reasons that guided him in 
forming hisestimate. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of his work is the Intro- 
duction, in which he gives an analysis 
of the contents of his elaborate apparatus 
criticus and supplies a clue to guide us 
through a mass of details that might 
easily have proved bewildering. 

Adopting the division of the MSS. 
into three classes, representing severally 
three copies of the archetype, to one or 
other of which all existing MSS. may 
be referred, he places in the first class as 
the most reliable authority for the text 
the Codex Neapolitanus (N) and the 
Codex Gaddianus (G), of both of which 
he has made a fresh and careful collation. 
These MSS. are of the fifteenth century. 
The importance of N has long been 
recognised. Gwas brought into notice 
by Baehrens. Giarratano seems to be 
the first editor to determine by a detailed 
examination the relative importance of 
the two MSS. His general conclusion 
is that though on the whole N is to be 
preferred to G as being more carefully 
written and as being more free from arbi- 
trary interpolations, yet absolute pre- 
ference should not be given either to N 
as is done by Schenklor to G as is done 
by Baehrens, but that the MSS. should 
be regarded as supplementing one 
another and jointly supplying the means 
of arriving at the text of the archetype. 

As compared with N and G the 
MSS. of class V, though not negligible, 
are to be used with caution, a conclusion 
at which Signor Giarratano arrives after 
a detailed examination of numerous 
passages. 

Of the remaining class, designated 
P, we have but one specimen, viz., 
Parisinus 8049, assigned by Haupt 
to the thirteenth century, by Schenk] 
to the twelfth. This MS. Glaeser 
pronounces to be excellent. Signor 
Giarratano, on the contrary, says of it : 
“Codicem Parisinum librarius linguae 
Latinae prorsus ignarus exaravit, qui 
neglegentissime suo munere functus 
innumeros scribendi errores commisit.” 

The discrepancy, however, between 
the views of the two editors is not so 
great as it appears at first sight, for 
Signor Giarratano thinks that the very 
ignorance of the copyist gives a special 
value to some of his readings which 


seem to be correct ; so incompetent a 
scholar could not, he thinks, have himself 
suggested these more excellent readings, 
but must have derived them from the 
archetype. He therefore thinks that in 
P we have a not unimportant help for 
determining the text, and he regrets 
that we have so small a part of it 
available, for it breaks off abruptly at 
Calp. iv. 12. 

Signor Giarratano does not offer many 
conjectural emendations of his own, 
indeed not quite half a dozen. His 
most convincing suggestion is perhaps 
his rearrangement of the amoebaean 
song in Calp.iv. The difficulties about 
this song are that the number of strophes 
as they appear in our texts is uneven, 
and the pairs of strophes do not always 
correspond to one another in subject- 
matter in the manner that might 
naturally be expected. These diff- 
culties Signor Giarratano endeavours 
to remove, as Schenkl and other critics 
have also done, partly by assuming the 
loss of one strophe and partly by 
rearranging the existing strophes. 
Signor Giarratano, however, differs from 
his predecessors both as to the stanzas 
to be transposed and as to the place in 
which he thinks the lacuna should be 
marked. The arrangement he intro- 
duces, based as it is on a judicious 
consideration of the song as a whole, 
makes a distinct improvement in the 
sense and symmetry of the poem. 

Of his remaining conjectures Sic licet 
in Calp. iii. 72 for Scilicet of most MSS. 
and editions is particularly happy and 
seems to be supported by the reading 
Si licet cited by Wernsdorf from Doru. 
(i.e., probably the MS. which Glaeser 
describes as D 4), one of the very few 
variants that have escaped our editor’s 
notice. 

In some cases where he departs from 
the reading of N G it could be wished 
he had stated the reasons that led him 
todo so. For example in Nem. i. 49 
he adopts letali of V in preference to 
mortali (frigore) the reading of Ν G. 
Glaeser and Schenkl seem to be right in 
retaining the latter reading with the 
sense, the chill of death ‘such as man- 
kind are liable to,’ a meaning which is 
more clearly defined by Lege hominum 
in the following line and which may 
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perhaps be illustrated by Calp. iv. 139, 
where the term of life allotted to man 
mortale (pensum) is contrasted with the 
everlasting life of the gods (ferpetuo 
caelestia fila metallo). The somewhat 
unfamiliar use of mortali would account 
for the change to /etali. Ifthe archetype 
had /etali it is hard to see why mortals 
should have ousted that word. 

He is doubtless right in adopting 
Perdit in Nem. iv. 22, for Perdunt of 
N, which implies a nom. sing. spinum. 
Perdunt may be a dittography from 
the preceding line and was in any case 
the more readily introduced because 
the two other verbs in the clause are 
plural. 

In Calp. iv. οι fructificat of ἃ (N 
reads frutificat) is retained by an over- 
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sight, though Barth’s conjecture visurae, 
which is adopted in the preceding line, 
requires fructificant. : 

For the most part Signor Giarratano 
confines himself to printing without 
note or comment what he considers 
best among the readings appearing 
in the MSS. or proposed by previous 
editors. His full statement of the 
authorities, however, and his judicious 
appraisal of their value, not only enable 
the student to judge the merit of the 
reading adopted in each case, but also 
furnish to him the necessary apparatus 
to work with should he be dissatisfied 
with the reading presented and wish 
himself to essay the task of emendation. 


C. H. KEENE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF LIVY. 


Pitt Tn AUC. ΠΡ sed. (cur. 
avit GUL. WEISSENBORN, ed. alt. 
curavit GuL. HERAEUS. Pars V., 
Fasc. 1, Lib. XXXIX. and XL. 8vo. 
Pp. xvi.+112. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1908. 85 pf. stitched, or M. 1.25 
cloth. 


T. Livi Periochae omnium librorum. 
Fragmenta Oxyrhynchi reperta. [ulii 
Obsequentis prodigiorum liber, ed. 
Otto RossspacH. Photo reprod. of 
portion of Papyr. Oxy. Leipzig: 
Teubner, tgt0o. M. 2. 80 stitched; 
M. 3. 20 cloth. 


In this edition ofbooks XXXIX.and XL. 
Dr. Heraeus continues the revision of the 
Weissenbornian edition of Livy, where 
the late M. Mueller left off, yet the 
Praefatio Critica is relative to Madvig’s 
text; why this is so I cannot say. Any- 
how, the consequence is that the reader 
must not expect so much information 
about the text as is given by the late 
Anton Zingerle (whose review of this 
vol. appeared in the Wochenschrift of 
May 6 after his lamented death in De- 
cember last); in fact, the Preface is 
often obscure without reference to Zin- 
gerle’s or Drakenborch’s edition. Placed 
too where it is, and printed in the usual 
consecutive way, it is difficult to use; 
moreover, it needs revision, having 


several misprints? (6.5. on p. xi the 
note onc. 21. 11 comes after the note 
c. 22. 10; the figure xxxiv. should come 
before 2 one line higher) and a mis- 
statement or two (¢.g. the reading of 
Lov. 2 at XL. 12.5 according to Zin- 
gerle and Drakenborch is religuwm, not 
veliqut) ; also space is often needlessly 
taken up with friendly notices of 
Novak’s vain suggestions, while the 
note on XL. 55. 4 is intelligible only 
when one discovers through Zingerle 
that Heraeus is rejecting Novak’s rex. 
The general characteristic of the 
critical notes is, like Zingerle’s, a pre- 
ference for the cdd. recc., especially 
Loy. 2, Harl., and Mead. 1, and for 





1 Other misprints are these: P. iii, for Cap. 
III. 1 write Cap. III. 2; p. vi, insert 11 before 
pecuniae; p. vil, XLIII. should be XLII.; 
p. vill, XLVIII. 1 should be XLVIII. 2, and 
9, 3 should be 9, 4; p. ix, for VI. 3 write VI. 4; 
at the bottom of p. xi, correct further by chang- 
ing 49 to 4; and on the same page, in the note 
on c. 34. 14, K should be H; p. xiii, line 2, 
write 26. for 2; in the 3rd line, 2 for zd.; and 
in the 6th line, 4 for 3 ; and in the 7th, XLVI. 
for XLV. It would also be more convenient 
for use if pp. iv-viii were headed ‘ Lib. XXXIX.,’ 
and pp. ix-xvi ‘ Lib. XL.,’ instead of all being 
headed ‘Libri XXXIX. et XL.’ The hopeless 
passage in XL. 52, 5 and 6 is obelised, but is 
neither wholly Moguntine nor, as in Zingerle’s 
text, wholly emended, nor is the Moguntine 
text given in the preface. 
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the ‘traditional text’ against the lost 
Moguntine codex and the Mogun- 
tine edition. With Zingerle He- 
raeus prefers—what is a dactylic 
clausula—si mens sana fuisset (XL. 6. 4) 
to st mens sana esset, and rejects Madvig’s 
depugnatum est (Ib. 34. 9) for the surely 
impossible subjunctive depugnasset, but 
Heraeus gets rid of the ugly Astagent at 
XXXIX. 44.1 for Aszatico. In his own 
conjectures the editor becomes bolder 
as he proceeds, and though, as is 
usually the fate of conjectures, few are 
convincing, they are generally worth 
careful consideration: one of the best is 
the transference of per (XXXIX. 42. 9) 
from before saepe to before lasciutam 
where it is needed; convincing too is 
Mesembriamque (XL.58. 8) for mertdianam 
vegionem. 

Another characteristic is the condem- 
nation of words as being non-Livian 
such as amandarent (XXXIX. 13. 6), of 
M against ablegarent of cdd. recc., but as 
we have less than a quarter of Livy’s 
A.U.C. the argument does not seem 
strong unless supported by some other 
evidence such as is given in the interest- 
ing note on fidiora’ (Praef. on XL. 3. 4). 
There are in the preface other valuable 
notes and use of Inscc. and of other 
new evidence, but Heraeus is not quite 
right in saying that no one hasnoticed the 
parallelism between Liv. XXXIX. 26. 9 
and Cic. de Rep. 1. 66 nimis meracam 
libertatem ; for Lewis and Short have 
done so under ‘ merus,’ though indeed 
their rendering of Livy’s meram by 
‘immoderate, excessive’ scarcely suits 
even mimis avide for which it was perhaps 
intended. 

The thoughts suggested in reading 
an able and learned edition like this are 
mainly two: (1) Is it not time for some 
one, instead of merely revising a Weis- 
senbornian or Madvigian text and the 
conjectures unearthed from learned 
periodicals, to overhaul the Drakenbor- 
chian MSS. and examine others afresh ? 
Zingerle did ‘yeoman’s service,’ at 
least in this decade, by examining 
the edd. vett., but we want also the 
best at any rate of the cdd. recc. The 
indefatigable Luchs has left little to be 








1 fidissimus, however, occurs at XXVII, 
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done in this respect for the 3rd decade; 
and Vattasso urged this for the 4th 
decade as I pointed out in my review of 
his Roman fragments.’ 

(2) Has due consideration been given 
to the possibility that some of the nu- 
merous verbal differences such as 
confisus and fretus (XX XIX. 51. 4), mflatis 
and ferocibus (Ib. 30. 5), tactaret and 
uenditaret (Ib. 43. 9) between M and the 
recc. or between M and B may be due 
either to Livy himself or such early and 
responsible editors as the Symmachi. 
At any rate, the style of the variants 
and those two notable examples priorum 
(XXXIV. 36. 6) and ait (Ib. 37. 5) for 
ivatorum and pronuntiat respectively in 
the Roman fragments suggest some 
such possibility, and that some of these 
variants have crept into M itself; this 
consideration makes me hesitate to 
accept Heraeus’s excellent improvement 
inuios montis® Ballistae saltus on Gitl- 
bauer’s brilliant emendation Swismontir 
Ballistaeque saltus (XL. 53. 1) of the Mo- 
guntine ed. inuios montes uallesque saltus, 
for saltus looks like a mere variant of 
montes, especially with the -que in that 
position. 

Iulius Obsequens, whose ‘ Prodigia’ 
from Livy is before me in the other 
volume under review, suggests too that 
Catetae and Forms at XL. 2. 4 are mere 
variants of a similar character, and that 
there is no lacuna, for I. O. has only 
Caietae. Obsequens has so far not 
proved fertile for Livian emendations, 
and even misled Drakenborch at 
XXXIX. 22.5; nor have the Oxyrhyn- 
chian fragments apparently done any- 
thing except confirm W. Schulze’s 
spelling of Faecenta (XXXIX. 9. 5), as 
Heraeus points out. But it is very 
convenient to have the Periochae in a 
single volume with these and Obsequens, 
and we are deeply grateful to Professor 
Otto Rossbach for his excellent and 
handy edition, with its instructive 
preface, an up-to-date apparatus criticus 
at the foot of the pages, and a combined 
index of the three items of the book. 
This is certainly how the Periochae 
should be studied; when they are pre- 
fixed singly to parts of a different 





2 Classical Quarterly, July, 1907. 
3 But montes in text. 
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author’s work, as in the older editions 
of Livy, neither their historical work 
nor the critical value of their evidence 
for his text can be so fairly judged. 

I am still puzzled as to the exact 
meaning of the publisher’s ‘ geheftet’ ; 
yet a ‘Teubner’ has its advantages 
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when one is collating MSS., for a few of 
the loose pages can be taken away with 
one, and thereby the bulk of the daily 
bag of tools can be gratefully reduced. 
W. C. F. WALTERS. 


University of London King’s College. 
November, 191. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclestasticorum 
Latinorum. Vol. LIV. S. Eusebii 
Hieronymi Epistolarum, Pars. I 
(Epp. 1-70), ed. I. HILBERG. I vol. 
8vo. Pp.vi+708. Vienna: Tempsky, 
Ig10. M. 22°50. 


IT is impossible to review an elaborate 
critical edition of a classical author till 
the prolegomena in which the editor ex- 
plains his method have appeared. 
Dr. Hilberg of Czernowicz, to whom 
this important part of St. Jerome’s 
writings has been entrusted, is reserving 
this information for his third and last 
volume. Nothing can be made of the 
vague critical notes of Martianay and 
Vallarsi, and so we have no standard of 
comparison; but it is clear that Hilberg 
is a careful and intelligent editor. As 
we should expect, his readings do not 
vary widely from those of the admirable 
Vallarsi, to whom he does an injustice 
in using only one symbol for the readings 
of former editors. The secular Vallarsi 
has stated his opinion of his Benedictine 
predecessor very clearly, and Martianay 
was, in fact, one of the weaker members 
of the Maurine congregation. It is, 
therefore, a pity that Hilberg often fails 
to discriminate between the cases in 
which he and Vallarsi stand together, 
and those in which he has Vallarsi and 
Martianay against him. The former are 
numerous and important, and it is mis- 
leading to allow the reader to suppose 
that Hilberg has been the first to ascer- 
tain the truth. The MSS. in fact are so 
good that their number does not cause 
much perplexity, and Hilberg is able to 
say that he has had to make few con- 
jectures. While Vallarsi had access only 
to Italian MSS., the new editor has been 
fortunate in finding one at Lyons, im- 
perfect it is true, yet of considerable 


extent, which dates from the sixth 
century, and others in several libraries 
almost as old. This goodness of MSS. 
renders the Latinity less interesting ; 
we have St. Jerome, the scholar and 
rhetorician, speaking with his own voice, 
and not the Jerome, encumbered with 
an old and quaint translation, withwhom 
we are familiar in the Vulgate. Now 
that we have the beginnings of an 
authoritative text, though one in which 
changes will be less frequent than in 
many patristic writers, we shall be better 
able to appreciate Griitzmacher and 
Brochet and the other modern scholars 
who have devoted themselves to the 
inexhaustible and always interesting 


Jerome. E. W. WATSON. 





Excavation of the Roman Forts at Castle- 
shaw (near Delph, West Riding). By 
SAMUEL ANDREW, Esq., and Major 
WILLIAM LEEs, V.D., J.P. Second 
Interim Report, prepared by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A., with Notes on the 
Pottery by James Curle, F.S.A. With 
forty-five plates. (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press.) 


CASTLESHAW is a little Roman fort 
on the hills between Manchester and 
Huddersfield, close to the Roman road 
which connected Yorkshire with South 
Lancashire and, if a modern identifica- 
tion may be allowed, almost exactly over 
the Stanedge Tunnel. Mr. Bruton, work- 
ing on behalf of Messrs. Andrew and 
Lees, conducted some excavations here 
in 1907, and he continued his good work 
in 1908. His report on the results of the 
former year was issued some time ago; 
now he describes the finds of 1908, and, 
as they are rather few, adds a good deal of 
general discussion of matters suggested 
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by Castleshaw and likely to interest 
antiquarian readers who know the dis- 
trict. To some critics the book may 
seem rather overloaded by such dis- 
cussions. Others will probably find 
them interesting, and the volume will 
no doubt fulfil its purpose of drawing 
further attention to thesite. The illus- 
trations are numerous, though not all 


NOTES AND 


WE call attention to Prof. Harrower’s 
Map of the Greekless areas of Scotland 
(see book list). It gives conclusive 
evidence that when Greek ceases to be 
compulsory, it gradually dies out of 
schools. In the northern area, for in- 
stance, 27 schools now teach Greek, as 
compared with 67 in 1888. It was 
assumed when the new rule came in 
that the Greek scholars would be con- 
centrated in the larger schools; but on 
the contrary, even there the numbers 
have dwindled. One school that in 
1906-7 had 127 learning Greek, now 
has 68; another instead of 30 has 2. 
We cited lately a case from America 
pointing the same way. All the evi- 
dence available points this way, and 
there is none at all on the other side. 


ΤΟΙ 


new; plates 26 and 27, illustrating the 
use of the Pestle, are more comic than 
convincing. It is necessary to add that 
the excavation of Castleshaw is incom- 
plete, and that it will not be to the 
credit of those concerned if it is left un- 
finished. It is an interesting place, and 
deserves proper treatment to the end. 
ΕΣ Be 


NEWS 


Professor Mayor’s Twelve Sermons 
(Pitt Press) is not quite within the 
scope of our Review, but we feel sure 
that all his friends and admirers will be 
glad to know of the book. It has 
something of the discursive charm of 
his talk, and it is worth having both for 
its strong and manly good sense and 
for its vigorous English style. What 
an ideal translator he would have been! 
Many who read these words will have 
heard him translate; the specimens in 
his Juvenal make us regret that he did 
not publish more. 


Next month we hope to publish an 
answer of Professor Ridgeway to his 
critics. 








FRAGMENT OF AN UNKNOWN WRITER ON STYLE 
| (NOW FIRST PUBLISHED WITH VERSION). 


a > / 
«περὶ μὲν οὖν peta »φορᾶς εἰρήσθω 
οὕτως. περὶ δὲ ταυρισμοῦ λοῖπον διελεῖν" 
\ e rn \ \ “- 
μεταφορὰ γάρ τις ὁ ταῦρος ἐπεὶ δὲ τρεῖς 
r Ν / e \ 
οἱ ταῦροι, ὁ μὲν yap φυσικός, ὁ δὲ ἐν 
e 
κεραμοπωλείῳ λεγόμενος, ὁ δὲ Μιλήσιος, 
,ὔ \ e \ ? ΄ “ / e 
τούτων δὲ ὁ μὲν εἷς ἁπλῶς λέγεται, οἱ 
\ ” e / . / x 7 
δὲ ἄλλοι ὁμωνύμως, περὶ τούτου ἂν ἐίη 
/ ad \ > / Ε] lal 
σκεπτέον. ὅθεν δὲ ὠνόμασται ἐκ τῶνδε 
διασκοπουμένοις δῆλον ἔσται" δοκεῖ γὰρ 
> \ , lal > / > / 
ἀπὸ Μιλησίων τῶν ἐν Tavpots οἰκούντων 
/ -“ ΄ ΄ 
λέγεσθαι Ταῦρος καὶ Ταυρισμός, ὁμοίως 


4 
καὶ ὁ Σολοικισμός. ὅθεν καὶ τὸ 


“Μιλήσιοι ἀξύνετοι μὲν οὔκ εἰσιν." 


ΤῊΙΒ description of metaphor may 
suffice: it remains now to give an 
analysis of the use of the ‘ Bull,’ for a 
‘Bull’ is a kind of metaphor. Now 
there are three kinds of bulls: the 
natural bull, the so-called ‘bull in a 
china-shop,’ and the Milesian Bull. 
The first only of these is properly so- 
called, the others being the same only 
in name. We have now to deal with 
the last-mentioned. The origin of the 
name will be obvious in view of the 
following facts—popular opinion refers 
‘Bull’ to the Milesians of Tauri, and we 
may compare the origin of ‘ Solecism.’ 
From the same source comes the familiar 
saying ‘The Milesians are no fools.’ 
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a ς \ \ 
τὸ δ᾽ εἶδος οὐχ ἁπλοῦν: ὁ μὲν yap 
\ / \ \ > 4 BA 
κατὰ μεταθέσιν καὶ TO ἀνάλογον, ἤτοι 

L \ / ξ 
μέρους πρὸς μέρος ἢ μέρους πρὸς ὅλον 
ς δὴ \ a / \ id 
ὁ δὲ διὰ τοῦ παραδόξου Kai παραλόγου 
περαίνων + [τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων 
κάθαρσιν) +. 


/ fal \ Ν 
τὰ δ᾽ εἴδη λέγω τοῦτο μὲν τὸ 


“πῶς δ᾽ ἂν, ὅστις οὐκ ἔφυν 
/ - 
ὄρνις, γενοίμην ἐν τόποις δισσοῖς ἅμα ;" 


7O\ \ x 7 lal \ / 
—ovdé yap κἂν ὄρνις. τοῦτο δὲ, μέρους 
\ “ Me ee) iy “ ὃ 
πρὸς ὅλον, τὸ “εἰς OVO τρῖτας δεκατευ- 
a 5 \ \ 4 A / 
θῆναι, τὸ yap δεκατεύεσθαι σφαγῆναί τι. 
, \ \ ΄ \ ¢ Pe 
μέρους δὲ πρὸς μέρος TO “ μολυβδῷ ὑπο- 
“- ς 5 / 
χαλκωθῆναι, ὡς ὁ τὰς οἰκίας, Kal γὰρ 
Lol , 4 
TO ὑποχαλκωθῆναι στέγεσθαί τι Kai τὸ 
/ \ τὰ 
ἐρέφεσθαι, ὡς μέρη πρὸς ὅλον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
a fal \ 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ οὐδὲ KATA ταὐτά. 
/ \ / “ 3 xX \ 
τούτων δὲ κειμένων ἕποιτ᾽ ἂν τὸν 
ἐδ Ν lal \ \ / => s b] \ 
ὁρισμὸν ζητεῖν καὶ τὸ Ti ἦν εἶναι. ἐπεὶ 
\ Ν « b) if > Pale ΕΣ (en \ 
δὲ πολλαὶ ai οὐσίαι, οὐ ῥάδιον ἔσται ἑνὶ 
- nw ay ὁ ΄ \ aK ‘ > 
ὁρισμῷ συλλαβεῖν: βέλτιστον δὲ τὸ “ εἰ 
fal \ e / > > lel / 
βοῦς πολλὰς ἑωράκοι ἐν ἄγρῳ κειμένας, 
Ν fa) “2 
ὧν tov ἕνα ἑστάναι, ταῦρον ἂν εἶναι." 
an Ν id 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἁπλῶς" αὐτὸ γὰρ εἰσάγει" ὁ 
\ nr fal 
yap ταῦρος βοῦς τις. 
ταυρισμοῦ διωρίσθω κατὰ ταῦτα. 


περὶ μὲν οὖν 


‘Bulls’ are not all of the same class, 
one being arrived at by transference 
through analogy, either a part being 
used for a part, or a part for the whole; 
the other expressing <its meaning> 
through paradox and paralogy. 

Of the various classes, the last is 
represented by the saying, ‘ Not being 
a bird, how can I be in two places at 
once ?’—for even if he were, he could 
not. An example of the transference 
of a part to the whole is the phrase, 
‘decimated to the extent of two-thirds,’ 
for ‘being decimated’ is a kind of ‘being 
slaughtered.’ An example of the trans- 
ference by analogy of part to part is 
‘copper-bottomed with lead,’ as the 
sailor said about the houses; for both 
‘to be copper-bottomed’ and ‘to be 
roofed’ are a kind of ‘ being covered,’ this 
being the whole of which they are parts, 
though they are not applicable to the 
same things or the same parts of them. 

This being taken as settled, the next 
thing is to seek for a definition and an 
account of its innermost nature. Since 
it manifests itself in many forms, we 
shall have some difficulty in comprising 
it under a single definition. The best 
attempt was made by the man who 
said, ‘If I told you I had seen a lot of 
cows lying in a field, one of which was 
standing up, it would be a Bull’; but 
this is not perfect, for it introduces 
into the definition the very thing which 
is to be defined, since ‘bull’ is a kind of 
‘cow.’ This completes our description 
of the use of the Bull. 

J. F. Dosson. 


The University, Bristol. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


AJAX FURENS. 


TRULY may we Say πολλαὶ θεραπεῖαι 
καὶ παντοδαπαὶ εὕρηνται for the νόσος in 


\ 8 nm 
σὲ τὸν ἱππομανῆ 
λειμῶν᾽ ἐπιϑάντ᾽ ὀλέσαι Δαναῶν 
βοτὰ καὶ λείαν. 


Yet a cure has not been effected, and 
solely because a correct diagnosis of the 
case has not been made—aAX’ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῃ 
φάρμακον κεῖται νόσῳ. We have imagined 
ἱππομανῆ to be the part affected (hence 
the numerous explanations and emen- 
dations), whereas the physician should 
make an incision with his punctuation- 
scalpel immediately below, must sepa- 
rate the offending ὀλέσαι from the 
offended Δαναῶν Bord, in order to 
insure a restoration of the body of the 
text to its original soundness ; for Bora 
is not the object of ὀλέσαι; λειμῶνα is 
not governed by ἐπιβάντα; and, finally, 
σέ is not the subject of the infinitive. 

One tiny stroke of the pen gives 
xe4uava—and good sense. The com- 
bination ἱππομανῆ λειμῶνα alone should 
have made us hesitate. Why should 
the poet lug in this irrelevant epithet 
and represent Ajax as going to the 
meadow full of horses to kill sheep and 
oxen? The translations are significant. 
Donner’s is so ridiculous, because it is 
so true to our text: ‘In der Rosse 
Gefild ... Das erbeutete Vieh... 
gemordet.’ Some translators evade the 
difficulty. So Schdéll: 


im Waidegefeld 
Einbruch Du thatst. 
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(Soph. Az. 143-147.) 


Campbell’s rendering is: 


To the cattle-browséd mead, 

Wild with prancing steed. 
Furthermore, the combination Aeudv’ 
ἐπιβάντα should bid us pause. Ajax 
says simply εἶμι πρὸς λειμῶνας (655). 
The command to Io is ἔξελθε πρός 
(Prom. 652). Other turns are τέτραπται 
ἐς (H. Hymn. Merc. 221), ἵκοντο κατά (Od. 
XXiv. 13); but never λειμῶν᾽ ἐπιβαίνειν. 
The genitive would be required under 
any circumstances, and λειμῶνος ἐπι- 
βάντα is precluded by the metre, to say 
nothing of the sense. In short, λειμῶν᾽ 
ἐπιβάντα is not Greek. 

In the mariners’ first utterance they 
fear that a πληγὴ Διὸς ἐπέβη, and 
later they conjecture ἥκοι ἂν θεία νόσος. 
They do not know from what particular 
deity; but they surmise that it may have 
been Artemis, or Enyalios. Odysseus 
knows that it was Athene, for she has 
informed him. Calchas knows—for he 
is a seer—and so reports to Teucer. 
But the mariners are not apprised of 
this fact; they have merely gathered 
from the dread rumours that a stroke 
from some angry deity has come upon 
their lord, and that this is in the form 
of a λυσσώδη νόσον (452). Ajax is de- 
flected from the right course (183) by 
λύσσης πνεύματι, as lo was (Prom. 883). 
Hence all they mean by σὲ... ἐλάσαι 
is Μανία ἱππελάτειρα ἤλασέν ce ἐπι- 
Baca. Quintus Smyrnaeus, in speak- 
ing of this very incident, says: Τριτωνίς 

.. ἐσκέδασεν Maviny ... πνείουσαν 

Η 


τοῦ 


ὄλεθρον (5. 542). Mania, like Apollo, 
frena furenti concutit et stimulos sub 
pectore uertit (Verg. Aen. 6.100). So 
Lyssa rides in a chariot and drives the 
mad Heracles: μανιάσιν λύσσαις tae ve 
βέβακεν ἐν δίφροισιν ἅρμασι δ᾽ 
ἐνδίδωσι κέντρον. .. Λύσσα (Bard, 
878). Cp. Or. 270 μανιάσιν λνσσήμασι, 
Soph. Fr. 678 λύσσα pawas, Hdt. 6. 75 
μανίη νοῦσος. The nurse in the Hz- 
polytus wonders what god drives Phaedra: 
ὅστις σε θεῶν ἀνασειράζει | καὶ παρα- 
κόπτει φρένας (237). The madness of 
Ajax is a θεία μανία (611). Io calls 
hers a θεόσσυτον χειμῶνα (Prom. 643), 
precisely as the chorus characterise 
the frenzy of Ajax. Cp. Phil. 1194 f. 
ἀλύοντα χειμερίῳ | λύπᾳ Kal παρὰ νοῦν 
θροεῖν. 

If we adopt any one of the half 
dozen interpretations proposed by 
scholars, we do violence to the general 
sense, and to every word from the be- 
ginning to the end, either in meaning, 
in construction, or in both. Even the 
article is out of place, in this anarthrous 
parados, if we retain Aepav’.. . ὀλέσαι: 
and commentators, both in antiquity 
and in the modern world, vacillate be- 
tween the pronoun and the noun—rov 
swinging now back to σέ, now forward 
to λειμῶνα. But with χειμῶνα the article 
falls into its place as a necessary part 
of the sentence. The substantive alone 
would have been too indefinite. Besides, 
it is this fact that chiefly concerns the 
mariners ; the slaughter of the kine and 
sheep is a secondary consideration, 
hence expressed, subordinately, by the 
participle. The murmurs that beset 
them ἐπὶ δυσκλείᾳ have to do prin- 
cipally with the affliction of their 
lord; from their point of view κτείνοντα 
pane tee κτείνειν, like πίτνων in 185) is of 
minor importance. 

If further proof is needed that we 
have totally misconceived the poet’s 
meaning, a consideration of the use 
and construction of ἐπιβάντ᾽ ὀλέσαι is 
sufficient, I think, to convert the greatest 
sceptic. Sophocles could say παῖδας 
σφάττειν, but not Bods odkéca:—at least 
the Greeks did not use the phrase, as 
we do not say ‘ murder cattle.’ Arrant 
scepticism might protest that Ajax 
thought he was killing men; but we 
must not forget that the statement is 
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put in the mouth of the Salaminian 
sailor ; and the fact remains that among 
the thousand or more examples of 


ὄλλυμι and ἀπόλλυμι we do not finda 


single parallel to ὀλέσαι Bora. The 
verb διαφθείρω is rarely so used, e.g. 
Hdt. 9. 93 (of wolves destroying sheep). 
The ordinary verbs are σφάττειν, évaipew 
(Eur. apps 120; Soph. Phil. 955), 
κτανεῖν (Ion 348), κτείνειν (Hdt. 2. 41), 
ἐξαίρειν (1. 36, Eur. Hipp. 18), κατα" 
καίνειν (Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 48). Cp. Soph. 
At. 2908 ηὐχένιζε.. . . ἔσφαξε κἀρράχιξε, 
324 βοτοῖς σιδηροκμῆσιν (=147). The 
combination ἵππους ἀπολλύουσι in 
Thuc. 7. 51. 2 is of course entirely dif- 
ferent. 

The proof deduced from the con- 
struction of ἐπιβαίνειν is even more 
conclusive. Sophocles never employs 
this verb with the accusative. In 
Aeschylus ἐπιβαίνειν occurs once (λέκ- 
topwv); in Euripides eighteen times, 
and regularly with the genitive (νεῶν, 
τεθρίππων, χθονός), the accusative only 
four times: Jon 1242 τεθρίππων χαλὰν 
ἐπιβᾶσα, Hipp. 1132 συζυγίαν πώλων 
ἐπιβάσῃ (in choral odes, and both 
poetic expressions for ἐπὶ πώλους ava- 
βαίνειν), Bacch. 1097 ἀντίπυργον ἐπι- 
βᾶσαι πέτρων, Troad. 1078 οὐράνιον 
ἕδρανον ἐπιβεβώς. The last two involve 
the idea of climbing, and are identical 
with the first two, and with ἐπιβάντα 
in our passage. Cp. Thuc. 2. 4 ἐπὶ τὸ 
τεῖχος ἀναβάντες. The preposition does 
double duty ; ἐπί being prefixed to the 
verb, ἀνά is dispensed with. Aris- 
tophanes uses neither ἐπιβαίνειν nor 
ἐπίβασις. In prose the verb is com- 
paratively rare in any sense: never in 
Antiphon, never in Isocrates, once in 
Lysias (6. 15 τῶν ἱερῶν), once in Lycur- 
gus (108 τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς), once in Aeschines 
(2. 82 Χερρονήσου), once in Dinarchus 
(I. 44 χώρας), and five times in Demos- 
thenes (1.12 519.87; τ. 91 ῈῸ: 23185. 
60. 20), all with the genitive. Herod- 
otus uses ἐπιβαίνειν in the same way: 
1. 84 τῷ πρώτῳ ἐπιβάντι τοῦ τείχους 
(cp. Thuc. 4. 116), 1. 181 ἐπὶ TovTm.. - 
ἄλλος πύργος ἐπιβέβηκε. Cp. I. τοι. 
In 7. 50 there is a seeming exception ; 
but an examination of the passage 
shows that we have not here to do with 
an expression similar to ἐξελθεῖν πρὸς 
λειμῶνα. The addition of ἔθνος alone 


en eas 
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indicates the nature of the ἐπίβασις. 
Moreover, the genitive τῶν precedes, 
and the genitive τούτων follows; as 
these are in the plural, Herodotus was 
practically limited to the use of a phrase 
like γῆν καὶ ἔθνος (even if this be not a 
scholiast’s explanation) ; for τῶν ἄν κου 
ἐπιβέωμεν is in feeling precisely the 
same as Aeschines 2. 82: what the his- 
torian means is ἧστινος ἂν χώρας ἐπι- 
βέωμεν, andif the sentence had assumed 
this form, the genitive γῆς would have 
been used. Thucydides employs the 
verb eleven times, mostly with ναῦς 
(twice absolutely, embarked, as in At. 
358), once with the genitive of the 
country (I. 103. 1), and once in the 
participle, in a phrase similar to At. 
144. Plato and Xenophon do not use 
the verb differently: Leg. 864 E ἐπιβὰς 
τῆς οἰκείας χώρας, 666 B (ἐτῶν), Laches 
183 Β ἄκρῳ ποδὶ ἐπιβαίνειν. In brief, 
there are no examples in the classical 
literature of ἐπιβαίνειν with the accu- 
sative (Ξε ἐλθεῖν πρός); nor have I met 
with any in post-classical Greek, al- 
though examples of the normal usage 
are common, ¢.g. Lucian, D. Marin. 15 
ἐπιβεβηκὼς a doparos. 

The regular prose phrase is ἀναβὰς 
ἐπὶ τὸν ἵππον ἤλασε (Xen. Cyr. 4. I. 7), 
hence ἀναβάτης, ‘rider’; but in the 
older language ἐπιβαίνειν alone, hence 
e7ru3atns—the ascent is left unexpressed, 
to be inferred, and ἐπί acquires the 
meaning of ‘upon.’ When Xenophon 
_ gives directions for mounting a horse 
(De Re Eq. 7. 2), he first describes the 
ἀνάβασις, then instructs the rider how 
to throw his leg over on the other side, 
and, finally, rote καὶ τὼ γλουτὼ κατα- 
θέτω ἐπὶ τὸν ἵππον (down on the horse). 
The preposition signifies ‘on,’ whether 
it be ‘down on,’ or ‘up on.’ So in 
Homer, in the only example with the 
accusative (ε 50 Πιερίην ἐπιβάς), Hermes 
is described as coming down on Pieria 
from Olympus, before he falls into the 
sea, precisely as the χειμών on Ajax. 
Even Eustathits is struck with the 
accusative in the Homeric passage: 
ἢ ἀναστροφὴν ἔχει, ἢ ἀρχαϊκῶς αἰτιατικῇ 
συντέτακται. To a Greek, accustomed 
as he was to a landscape of mountains 
with broken outlines, nothing could be 
more natural than to conceive a god as 
descending in this manner. Pieria is 
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high, but not so high as Olympus, and 
so forms a stepping-stone to the sea 
(not transiit per, as scholars generally 
interpret); Hermes sets his foot on 
Pieria. The poet might have said 
κατέβη καὶ ἐπέβη (βῆμ᾽ ἔβη ἐπί, instead 
of διά, Ar. Eq. 76), precisely as he says 
apBain .. . ἐπιβαίη (μ 77). Compare 
the expressions in Hippocrates τῷ ἑτέρῳ 
ἐπιβεβῶτα, ἐπιβαίνειν τῷ σκέλει, ἐπι- 
βῆναι τῷ ποδὶ καὶ ὀχηθῆναι. (ΘΡῚ a 
Cer. 457 ἔνθ᾽ ἐπέβη am’ αἰθέρος. There 
are nearly threescore examples of é7- 
βαίνειν in Homer, and the construction 
is regularly the genitive (ἵππων, ὀχέων, 
δίφρου, σχεδίης, νηῶν, πύργων, αἴης, 
εὐνῆς, γούνων). 

The participle ἐπιβάντα, then, means 
‘getting on’ (ἀναβάντ᾽ ἐπί, Xen. Cyr. 
As αἰ Lys. 24. 5, over.a vundred 
examples). Jebb contents himself with 
remarking (in his note on 138) that the 
accusative with ἐπιβῇ is rare; but he 
cites no example; and in his note on 
144 (with an additional note in the 
appendix) he says not a word about 
the construction of λειμῶν᾽ ἐπιβάντα, 
but devotes his whole attention (as 
have all editors) to a discussion of 
the strange phrase τὸν ἱππομανῆ 
λειμῶνα. 

The assertion that λειμῶν᾽ ἐπιβάντα 
is not Greek might seem to be contro- 
verted by σὲ ἐπιβῇ in the preceding 
sentence. But the position of the verb 
alone would preclude argument on this 
score. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the audience would think of σέ as the 
direct object of the verb. The chorus 
begin with σὲ μέν in 136, and this is 
naturally followed by σὲ δέ in 137. 
Even the first σέ, though so close to 
ἐπιχαίρω, is not the object of the verb. 
The pronoun, with the participle, is 
held up as an object of thought, and 
the verb follows. We find an exact 
parallel in Eur. Hipp. 1341 εὐσεβεῖς 
θεοὶ | θνήσκοντας οὐ χαίρουσι. No 
other explanation is possible, since 
χαίρειν is used by Euripides regularly 
with the dative. Cp. Or. 803 εἴ σε 
μὴν δειναῖσιν ὄντα συμφοραῖς ἐπαρκέσω. 
In fact, ἐπιβάντα in 144 Is merely a 
resumption of ἐπιβῇ in 138. We have 
statements of two conditions in the first 
utterance of the chorus (when their 
lord’s fortunes are fair, and when they 
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are not), and then a more specific 
account of the second in wv. 143-144: 


5 bei 
σὲ μὲν εὖ πράσσοντ᾽ ἐπιχαίρω 
fal / 
σὲ δὲ κακῶς πράσσοντα πεφόβημαι. 
ee 


----- -.----.---. 

ὅταν πληγὴ ἐπιβῇ: χειμῶν᾽ ἐπι- 
βάντα, which is made more definite by 
TOV ἱππομανῆ. 

No other explanation seems to me 
possible, if ἱππομανῆ is sound. But is 
it not probable that Sophocles wrote 
ἐπομανῆ ἢ If so, the text remains intact 
—with the sole exception of y for 2. 
Struck (Lat. ico) by the καταιβάτης 
black tempest’ of frenzy, Ajax θολερῷ 
κεῖται χειμῶνι (207) ἐπούμενος (Aesch. 
Prom. 365). Cp. Lucian, Peregr. 43 
γνόφου καταβάντος, Char. 3 χειμὼν ἄφνω 
καὶ γνόφος ἐμπεσών, Plut. Pyrrh. 2 
θολερὸν ὄμβρων ἐπιγινομένων, Timol. 27 
θολερὸς ἀήρ, Polyb. 3. 55. 2 ἐπὶ τὴν 


ὑποκάτω... . ἐπιβαῖεν. The storm came 
down on Ajax like an ἧπος, and μέγα 
ἴἤψατο αὐτόν (A 454), 1.6. κατέβλαψε 
(Hesych.), whereas in O.T. 1299, where 
the image of the tempest’s fury is 
absent, we have simply προσέβη μανία. 
Cp. λυσσομανής, αἰνομανής, ἡμιμανής, 
πολυμανής, ζηλομανής, οἰστρομανής. The 
chorus, like Tecmessa in 216 (μανίᾳ 
ἁλοὺς νύκτερος Alas ἀπελω βήθη), is here 
asserting that Ajax was undone in the 
night just fled: ὡς καὶ τῆς νῦν φθιμένης 
νυκτός. σὲ τὸν ἐπομανῆ χειμῶν᾽ 


- ἐπιβάντ᾽ ὀλέσαι, which, as shown by 


ὡς, is nothing more nor less than a 
direct explanation of ὅταν πληγὴ ἐπιβὴ 
in the preceding sentence, the meaning 
of the general statement being unfolded 
in the specific instance. 


ΤΕ ae 
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TWENTY LINES OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


THE chorus of the Agamemnon, which 
comes in at line 40, chants in ana- 
paests from that line as far as 82 to 
itself or to the audience in the ordinary 
way of a Greek tragic chorus. Lines 
83-103 are addressed, also in anapaests, 
to Clytemnestra. At 104 the chorus 
passes into lyrics, which last down to 
257 and are not addressed specifically 
to anyone. Finally in 258-263 it speaks 
(that is, the coryphaeus speaks) to Cly- 
temnestra in iambics. 

What is the exact relation of Cly- 
temnestra to lines 83-103? Is she 
visible to the chorus and the audience 
or not? Three views may be held. 

(1) Clytemnestra is taken to be on 
the stage (or at the back of the 
orchestra) engaged in lighting fires or 
offering sacrifices at the altars. If this 
is so, she takes no notice of the chorus’ 
appeal to her, though they are some- 
what urgent for information. They 
ask what tidings she has received, but 
they receive no answer. Her presence 
during the chanting of 40-82, or some of 
it, would be against the ordinary prac- 
tice of Greek tragedy, in which a chant- 
ing or singing chorus usually has the 
boards to itself. Still more unusual 


would be her presence throughout 104- 
257, and the editors who take view (1) 
do not seem to say explicitly whether 
they think she stays during the choral 
song or goes away without deigning a 
reply to the chorus and returns again 
at or before 257, where the chorus, 
apparently unconscious of her dis- 
courtesy, again addresses her. 

(2) She may be not visible to the 
chorus and audience at all, but within 
hearing, although inside the palace. 
Such is probably the situation in Ajax 
134 ff., where the chorus in anapaests 
and then in lyrics addresses the hero 
repeatedly. But the cases are not really 
parallel. Ajax is only in a tent or hut, 
and his sailor-companions may count 
with fair confidence on his hearing what 
they say or sing, just as at 89-91 he 
hears the call of Athena and comes out. 
The palace of Agamemnon is another 
thing, and it would be against dramatic 
propriety that the chorus should ad- 
dress twenty lines to someone supposed 
to be inside it, taking the chance of her 
hearing. Weshould have to conclude 
also either that she did not hear or that 
she would not take any notice. 

(3) The chorus only apostrophises 
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the absent queen and does not really 
address her or expect her to hear. So 
for instance in Hippolytus 141 ff. the 
chorus apostrophises Phaedra in her 
absence. This too may be the case in 
the Ajax scene. Possibly Ajax is not 
supposed to hear. So at least some 
scholars seem to take it; Jebb is not 
explicit on the point. But in the 
Agamemnon the question in 85 and 
still more the very direct λέξασα κ.τ.λ. 
of 97 seem almost to preclude this 
possibility. Nor is it in itself probable. 
The queen is in no personal situation, 
like Ajax or Phaedra, to suggest an 
apostrophe. The chorus are not anxious 
about her. 

The view which I wish to suggest 
is that lines 83-103 are out of their 
proper place and should be put after 
line 257. Clytemnestra appears at the 
end of the choral song, not before it 
or in the course of it, and the chorus 
addresses her first in anapaests and then 
in half a dozen iambics. So in 783- 


10g 


80g it addresses Agamemnon in ana- 
paests at the end of its lyrical ‘song, 
So at the end of the lyrical song Persae 
65-139, prefaced by an anapaestic 
parodos like Agam. 40-82, the chorus 
passes again into a few anapaestic lines 
and then addresses Atossa directly in 
four trochaic tetrameters. 

The difficulties incidental to the three 
theories above stated are avoided by 
this suggestion. The address to the 
queen becomes one, not two: con- 
tinuous, not intermittent: effectual, 
not at first disregarded. Also it should 
be noticed how effective is the imme- 
diate sequence of 104-107 upon 72-82, 
the contrast of what the chorus can 
still do with what they can do no 
longer. The μέριμνα κακόφρων of gg is 
also more in place after the long lyrical 
song, especially 165 ἢ, 249 ff, than 
before it. The anapaestic monotony 
of 43-103 is much reduced by the 
change. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORER 
AND HIS METHODS. 


In a volume of miscellaneous letters 
and papers collected by Bishop Tanner, 
bound up in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, is a short paper con- 
. cerning the discovery of ancient statues 
in Greece, which appears to be of suffi- 
cient interest to merit being printed in 
full. The notes or instructions for 
digging, for so they can best be de- 
scribed, cover about seven folio pages; 
they have no beginning, they come to 
an abrupt end, and there is no definite 
indication of authorship. The .hand- 
writing, firm and flowing in character, 
belongs to the early part—certainly toa 
period before the middle—of the seven- 
teenth century, and from this evidence 
of date, and from the substance of the 
paper, it seems likely to be by William 
Petty, to whose genius and enterprise 
was due a great part of the collections 
of Thomas, Earlof Arundel. It is even 
possible that it is in his own hand- 
writing. The point has not been 
decided, for the only specimens that 


I have been able to trace are sig- 
natures,' which are obviously unsatis- 
factory as examples of the current 
script. Perhaps it would be a safer 
guess to assign the actual manuscript 
to the hand of a contemporary clerk. 
The reasons for attributing the Notes to 
Petty, to be drawn from internal evi- 
dence, are worth careful consideration. 
A good deal of information concerning 
his manner of searching for classical 
treasures can be found in Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Correspondence, and the methods 
prescribed in the Notes are vividly 
suggested. No life of Petty is included 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and as the slight notices of him that 
exist contain discordant statements, an 
outline of his career may be attempted. 

Apparently there is no connexion be- 
tween this William Petty and the well- 
known Sir William, who became the 





1 I owe tracings of Petty’s signatures from 
the Audit Book of Jesus College, Cambridge, to 
the kindness of Dr. Foakes Jackson. The name 
occurs in 1613 and 1615. 
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ancestor of the house of Lansdowne. Nor 
was he, as was supposed by Sir Henry 
Ellis, and Dallaway,! the incumbent of 
Thorley in the Isle of Wight, whose 
annotated correspondence with various 
scholars is preserved in the British 
Museum,? According to a MS. history 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, by John 
Sherman,? he was a native of Yorkshire, 
who graduated M.A. from Christ’s 
College. In the first decade of the 
seventeenth century he was master of 
the Grammar School at Beverley, 
whence he returned to Cambridge in 
1612, as fellow of Jesus College, bring- 
ing with him, says Sherman, very many 
pupils, both genevosi and sizars, his 
disciples. Among these was Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, then a child of thirteen, 
and in his Memoirs.we tind an 
account of Petty, which has_ been 
quoted by Richard Gough and others to 
the effect that he was given to drinking, 
and a very bad influence upon young 
men.* It is very unlikely that such a 
charge should be true of a man who 
was chosen, immediately afterwards, by 
so grave and austere a personage as the 
Earl Marshal, to be tutor to his sons in 
his own house. And in fact the passage, 
though somewhat carelessly worded, is 
to be understood in connexion with 
a fellow student of Cholmley’s, whose 
evil companionship he only shook off 
on Petty’s advice when he—Petty— 
was called to London.® In what 





1 Dallaway, Walpole’s Anecdotes, 293. 

2 Lansdowne MSS. 770, and Catalogue. 

3 The extract was kindly copied for me by 
Mr. Arthur Gray, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and is partly quoted in his book on the College, 
Ρ. SI. 

4 Archeologia ix. 182. 

5 The whole passage is as follows, and may 
be given in full, since it has so often been used 
to discredit an interesting figure. It is really 
valuable as evidence of his high character and 
good influence. ‘When I came [to Jesus Col- 
lege] I was admitted in the rank of those called 
Fellow Commoners ; and there being one who 
three years before had been sent from Beverley 
School by my said tutor [Petty], he recom- 
mended him to be my companion. He was, 
indeed, a good scholar and a witty man, but 
given to drinking, and so debauched us all, so 
that I had been utterly undone but for an inter- 
vening occasion which, though it proved pre- 
judicial to my scholarship and learning, by 
God’s great mercy, conduced to reclaim me 
from my debauchery and drinking ; which was 


high esteem Petty was held by his 
patron is witnessed by a volume of 
letters addressed to him many years 
later by the Earl, and by his eldest son 
Lord Maltravers, now to be found in 
the British Museum. In 1636 when 
the old Earl was confiding a second 
generation to Petty’s charge in Florence, 
he writes ‘for Henry,’ the younge 
youth I sent unto you . . . I hope you 
will find him a very good boy, free 
from vice and most obedient unto you. 
I pray you show him all the arte that 
you can. I hope in time he will have 
a good guesse of originalles from 
Coppyes.. .’ 

In 1624 we find Petty starting upon 
his travels in Greece; he had already 
been to Italy on a quest for antiquities.® 
On September το, the Earl of Arundel 
writes to Sir Thomas Roe, then our 
ambassador at Constantinople, to re- 
commend ‘W™ Petty who loves and 
understands antiquities, books, medals, 
and stones,’ and ‘desires to travel and 
see Turkey.’® In December we learn 
that Mr. Petty is arrived in Smyrna, 
and a month later he is daily ex- 
pected in Constantinople. Michaelis, 





this: My said tutor Petty was called from 
College to London to be tutor and master to 
the Earl of Arundel’s sons in their father’s 
house, and, at his departing from the College, 
turned over his pupils to one Mr. Slater, a Fellow 
of the said College. He gave me £30 in gold, 
saying “though I had a tutor to read to me, 1 
was old enough to take care of myself, and 
order my own money and expences ; and that 
he would henceforward look for a good account 
from myself both of my money and my deport- 
ment.” Which speeches I pondered much in 
my thoughts upon my way back to Cambridge, 
concluding that my tutor was to be responsible 
to my father for my past actions, but myself for 
the future ; which, I praise God, took such im- 
pression in me as from that time I quitted my 
drinking companions, and ever since grew 
antipithous to my nature... yet. . . wanting 
my old tutor to hold me to my studies, I did 
not follow them close here at Cambridge.’— 
H. Cholmley, Jemozrs, p. 36. 

6 Add. MS. 15,970. 

7 No doubt the second son of Lord Mowbray 
and Maltravers, Henry, afterwards fifth duke of 
Norfolk, who, through John Evelyn, presented 
the Arundel Marbles to the University of 
Oxford. 

8 Roe’s Correspondence, of which extracts 
are printed as an Appendix to the Introduction 
to Michaelis’ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 

. 189. 
PS Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. 
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in his admirable introduction to his 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, deals 
at length and with great insight with 
the relations between Roe and Petty, 
both engaged in the same search for 
classical remains, and both for the same 
patron, though Roe also served the 
Duke of Buckingham. At first the 
ambassador was warm in praise of 
the newcomer. And even later, when 
he may have felt somewhat envious of 
the success which attended Petty’s 
efforts, he is always generous in his 
references. Michaelis has printed these 
extracts from Roe’s correspondence in 
full, but a few passages may be used 
here to illustrate Petty’s character as a 
digger, and to suggest the route he 
followed. His first business was to see 
what could be found in Constantinople 
itself; thence in the summer of 1625 
he went to Pergamum, Samos, Ephesus, 
and ‘some other places.’ In March, 
1626, he searched Athens, and thence 
he travelled through the islands again. 
In the course of his journeys, going by 
sea to Ephesus, he ‘ made shippwrack 
in a great storme upon the coast of 
Asia,’ and lost all the many things ‘ rare 
and ancient’ he had collected. He was 
bereft also of his letters of credit, and 
was put in prison as a spy. Released 
upon the word of some Turks who 
knew him, he at once went back ‘to the 
place where he had left his boat to 
fish for the marbles,’ which, by great 
industry, he managed to_ recover. 
‘ There was never a man so fitted to an 
employment,’ writes Sir Thomas to 
Arundel, ‘that encounters all accident 
with unwearied patience; eats with 
Greeks on their worst days; lies with 
fishermen on planks at the best; is all 
things to all men, that he may obtain 
his ends, which are your lordship’s 
service.’+ Again notes Roe, ‘He makes 
search with his own eyes, and is not 
sparing to spend when he finds content 
. .. he spareth no pains nor arts to effect 
his services.’ In November, 1626, poor 
Sir Thomas laments that he is tied to a 
residence almost as to a prison, while 
Mr. Petty is able to go himself into 
all the islands and ‘ hath raked together 
200 pieces. The marbles reached 


1 Michaelis, p. 195. 
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Arundel House in 1627, and many of 
those of Petty’s actual finding are 
probably among the Pomfret marbles 
in the Ashmolean Museum to-day.” 
The next years of Petty’s life appear 
to have been chiefly spent in Italy. 
The volume of MS. letters in the 
British Museum, to which reference has 
already been made, addressed to ‘ good 
Mr. Petty’ by the Earl of Arundel and 
Lord Maltravers, are all dated between 
the years 1632 and 1638. In 1632 
Petty was on his way to Zante, but it 
is desired that he should come home, as 
the parson at Greystoke is dead, and 
‘my lord intends to confer the living 
upon you.’* Apparently Petty did not 
obey the summons, for another man 
was appointed to the rectory in 1633.4 
But he died in a few months, and the 
offer being no doubt renewed, Petty 
probably returned to England just 
to be instituted. Under date July 
30, 1633, the parish register records 
‘Mr. Will™ Pettie, Batchelor of 
Divinitie, of Johns College of Cam- 
bridge, was induced Parson.’ But in 
November of the same year there was 
‘Chris’. Thos. 5. of W™ Todhunter of 
Bowskale: the first childe that ever 
Mr. William Morland the substitute of 
Mr. William Pettie, the Parson of 
Graystock did baptise after his entrie.’° 
In August, 1634,° we find him again 
leaving for Italy—with £1,000 from the 
Earl Marshal in his hands. The letters 
of his patron are full of details of the 
various objects of Petty’s search, statues, 
pictures, and particularly drawings by 
the old masters. He collected in Rome, 
Naples, Venice, and Florence. In 
February 1638, perhaps because he 
felt himself becoming too old to work 
alone, he invited John Greaves, after- 
wards Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, to accompany him in his 
travels in Italy, and thence to Athens, 
at a salary of £200 a year.’ Greaves 





2 Michaelis, p. 23. 

3B. M. Add. MS. 15,970. 

4 Hutchinson’s Avtiguities of Cumberland, 
I. 408. Greystoke, near Penrith, was a parish 
in the Howard property. 

5 1 owe these extracts from the Greystoke 
Registers to the kindness of the Rector, the 
Rev. A. M. Maclean. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. 

7 Ibid. 
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went to the East in search of MSS. at 
this time, but not with Petty. In June 
of the same year, Arundel’s last letter of 
the series is addressed to him at Turin, 
where he was apparently on his way 
home. He may have died on the 
journey, for there is no record of his 
burial at Greystoke, and the next in- 
cumbent, the William Morland who 
had acted as his substitute, was in- 
ducted into the Rectory in March, 1639. 
John Greaves may have been the 
means of bringing the MS. Notes 
on Digging to the Bodleian. Such a 
paper may well have been written in 
Petty’s ripe experience to a younger 
scholar about to undertake a journey of 
research in Eastern Europe. Greaves 
resided in the University between 1643 
and 1648, when he was ejected by the 
Parliamentary Visitors, and much of 
his library was dispersed. Selden 
rescued some of his books, and Bishop 
Tanner, buying manuscripts of every 
description in Oxford in the end of the 
century, may have gathered this one 
into its present place in his collection. 


RACHAEL POOLE. 


MS. Tanner 88. fol. 239 :—* 

‘The things to be sought for bee 
these followinge: Statues clothed and 
naked, but the naked ones are of 
greatest value; Heads of all sorts, that 
can be found. Marbles carved with 
halfe round figures w® are called Basso 
Relevo; Pili of marble histored, the 
w°) are like trought of marble carved w'® 
figures; Vazes, Altars, or pedestalls, 
with anie kinde of carving-worke on 
them, or if the vazes be plaine, they are 
to be esteemed. Likewise Beasts of all 
kinds for Tombes or Sepulchers; the 
most auncient are to be desired, for as 
for those donn in the latter times of the 
easterne Emperers, they are of smale 
value. Inscriptions of all sorts, and if 
a statue have an inscription on the 
pedestall or Bases, it is the more rare ; 
or if a pedestall be standing w'® anie 
inscription on it, and neere it by digg- 
ing, a Statue chance to be found, it is 
of the like value. Besides all theis ther 
is to be provided manie great Blocks of 








1 A few marks of punctuation have been 
altered and added. 


severall Grecian marbles, to mend and 
repaire the Statues and other things 
afore said. 

‘All things of Brass worke that can 
be found as Statues, Heads, peeces of 
Basso Relevo, and likewise all little 
figures in Brass, or Lampes, Vazes, 
Instruments for sacrifice, medalls, or 
whatsoever els can be gotten, if they 
be of mettle, are of great value. ; 

‘The places in Greece wher theis 
things are to be found are infinite, but 
reduced to the three general heads: 

‘First Pelloponessus round about neer 
the Sea coast wher anie auncient Citty 
hath beene, w° will appeere by the 
ruines, and neer a port wher shipps 
may come, are to be searched ; especi- 
ally in Elijs wher was aunciently that 
famous Temple of Jove Olimpius, in 
honor of whome was celebrated the 
Olimpian games. Here wer an infinity 
of Statues both of bras and marble and 
other rarities dedicated, for besides 
that, all those that were victors in those 
games had their statues erected. All 
the common wealths principalities and 
famous Citties of Greece dedicated 
their choicests Statues, rarities and 
richest things, and to that purpose 
were manie treasuries built wher theis 
things were kept and shewed by the 
Guardians to all strangers that came; 
the Temple being filled, ther was a 
spacious place caled the Alti or sacred 
grove of Jupiter as full as the[y] could 
stand one by another ; this place being 
found, the ruines will direct one wher 
to digg, and heere must needs be had 
an infinite number, and all good, nothing 
being dedicated in that place but the 
work of most excellent Masters. 
Wthin the Land may manie things of 
theis kinds be had, but the conducting 
of them by cart and druggt wilbe more 
chargeable; as in Phocis a part of 
Achaia lying on the gulfe of Corinth 
now called Lepanto are the ruines of 
Appolloes Temple and Oracle of Del- 
phus, in wc! was the works of old 
grecian Sculptors comparable both in 
number and excellency to that of the 
Olimpian Jove aforesaid. Likewise on 
thother side of the Isthmus as farr as 
Athens wher yet remaineth standing a 
great part of the temple of Pallas in 
wh are manie excellent sculptures of 
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Basso Relevo and on the Sea shore are 
lying certeine Lyons of marble much 
bigger then the life. 

‘All alongst the coast of Asia neer the 
Sea, from Cnydus standing on the 
point of Dores, even as farr as Ilium 
must need yeeld abundance of Antiqui- 
ties, ther remayninge the ruines of 
manie famous grecian Citties, as of 
Hallecarnassus Heraclea Ephesus Colo- 
phon Smyrna, Traianopolis etc. and 
further into the land Pergamus, wher 
manie excellent things may be had, 
onlie the charge wilbe more, by carrying 
them to the Sea as aforesaid. 

‘In the Island Ciclades, now called 
Archipelago, are manie rare things to 
be found, for in some of them divers 
broken Statues have been seene lying 
above ground. 

‘The Island of Delos! was the mart 
of all Greece wher yet remaineth the 
ruines of Appollos Temple, neere unto 
which by digging manie Statues of the 
best auncient Schulptors may be had; 
and the like in Samose, Icaria, Patmos, 
Paros, Amorgos, etc. the particulars of 
w°, shunning prolixity, I omit. As for 
those Islands ther belonging to the 
Venecians, as Zant, Sefalonia, Candy, 
etc. I doubt ther is little to be gotten 
in them, having been often searched.” 

‘The meanes to gett theis things are 
theis: ther must be a pass or safe 
conduct from the great Turke pro- 
cured by the Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople,? authorising and securing the 
man imployed in all the aforesaid 
places, to search digg up and transport 


1 It is stated by Peacham (Compleat Gentle- 
man—Of Antiguities) that the royal collections 
included altars and other marbles from the 
ruins of a temple of Apollo at Delos, brought by 
Sir Kenelm Digby. But the temper of his 
account contrasts strongly with Petty’s keen 
enthusiasm. ‘ His vessel came,’ says Digby 
(Journal of a Voyage in the Mediterranean in 
1628, Camden Society, 1868), ‘to Delphos, (sic) a 
desert island, where staying till the rest [of the 
ships] were ready, because idleness should not 
fix their minds upon untoward fancies (as is 
usual among seamen) and together to avail 
myself of the conveniencies of carrying away 
some antiquities there, I busied them in rolling 
of stones down to the sea-side, which they did 
with eagerness’ (p. 57). 

2 Petty himself had searched the islands 
twice or three times. 

3 See Roe’s Letters in Michaelis, p. 193, 4, 5. 
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theis things only for curiosity; for the 
Turkes must not know that they are 
of anie value. He that is imployed 
must allwaies weare poore apparrell, for 
by that meanes the Turks will imagine 
the things he seeks for to be of no great 
estimacon; he must have Ires [letters] 
of recomendatons to the English con- 
sailles & merchants factors at every 
place wher he goeth, wth billes of ex- 
change and Eres [Letters] of Credite for 
the digging, carrying, or buying of the 
things aforesaid. He must never be 
without great store of tobacco and 
english knifes to present the Turkes 
wthall, who are governors of places and 
other Officers wttwhome he shall have 
to doe: forr theis smale presents to- 
geather wt his shew of povertie will 
save him from manie troubles, w*' 
otherwise might happen. The men 
that he imployes to digg he must pay 
by the daie, and if he meet w*® anie 
Statues or Colossus too great to be 
carryed away whole, he must imploy 
men to saw it asunder * wt® iron sawes 
and sharpe sand. He must use a great 
ffearn wtb tackles ἃ pullies to load 
theis on druggs or carts; he must be 
very carefull to gather togeather all the 
smalest bitts & fragments that are 
found or digged up neere to anie Statue, 
and putt them up in boxes w* he must 
give to the masters of the shipps to be 
safelie delivered here; he must provide 
magazens or storehouses in the Port 
townes w‘! lie most convenient for his 
purpose wher the things are to be kept 
untill they be transported, the best 
things being putt in cases of bourds 
and thother in the Ballace. He must 
take heed not to load theis in anie 
Shipp wher Butts of oyle® ly on the 
topp of them, for manie things have 
beene spoyled by that meanes; he must 
send home billes of Lading expressing 


4 Michaelis quotes p. 23, 7. 34, from Les 
Voyages du Sieur Du Loir, p.8. In 1639 the 
French Ambassador saw in Delos a statue of 
Apollo ‘que les Anglais ont sciée en deux, de 
haut en bas, pour en emporter une partie.’ 

5 The Earl of Arundel writes to Petty in 
1636 concerning a Neapolitan collection, ‘ how 
well it proved in the judgment of us all, though 
what a greate danger it escaped in the shippe- 
ment, cases of silke that lay close by it being 
wholly spoyled with oyle that ranne upon them.’ 
—B. M. Add. MS. 15970. 
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every thing that he sendeth w* the 
name of the master of the Shipp; he 
must as often as he can send ltres 
[letters] of what things he 
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gathered and what he hath sent and of 


all other occurrants belonging to this 
business.’ (Endorsed in another hand— 
hath Statua’s and antiqutyes.) 





WAS THE FOURTH ECLOGUE WRITTEN TO CELEBRATE THE 
MARRIAGE OF OCTAVIA TO MARK ANTONY ?— 
A LITERARY PARALLEL. 


What is this 
That rises like the issue of a king 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 


THE following notes are submitted in 
support of a theory which seems to have 
been unduly neglected. The ‘ occasion’ 
of the poem is, after all, a mere detail ; 
but it is a detail of some importance; 
for if an agreement could be reached 
upon this point, the mind of the reader 
would be set free to appreciate more 
fully the larger questions so admirably 
dealt with in Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue 
—a book for which, in common with 
many other lovers of Virgil, the present 
writer feels profoundly grateful. 

And yet the authors hardly give 
Catullus his due. There can, of course, 
be no doubt that Virgil in his early 
period was strongly influenced by 
Catullus; and nowhere more so than 
here. If, however, this Eclogue can 
fairly be regarded as akin to an Epitha- 
lamion, a ‘sequela’ to the Song of the 
Fates in Catullus, we must, it would 
seem, go on to draw the inferences 
which are drawn below. And it is 
strange how well the key fits the wards 
of the lock, and how old familiar diffi- 
culties yield, one after another, to its 
gentle pressure. At the very least, 
the poem gains considerably by being 
studied in connexion with its prototype. 
In an Anthology the two should be set 
side by side. 

I. The hypothesis has this initial 
advantage. It answers, once for all, 
the urgent question—why Pollio should 
have been singled out for the striking 
compliment of the strongly - worded 
dedication (lines 11-14), in which line 
11 is, from my point of view, less 
important than line 13. The phrase 
‘Te consule’ fixes the date; the phrase 
‘Te duce’ assigns the credit. For the 


marriage of Octavia sealed the compact 
of Brundisium; and it was Pollio who, 
in conjunction with Maecenas, negoti- 
ated that treaty,—a treaty which was 
regarded at the time as a permanent 
settlement, and on which the highest 
hopes were accordingly founded. 

But Pollio was also a friend of Mark 
Antony, the bridegroom, and he was 
one of the consuls for the year. In this 
triple character of consul, plenipoten- 
tiary, and friend, he may therefore be 
said to have stood in a somewhat special 
and intimate relation to the child, or 
the parents of the child; and, viewed 
in this light, the dedication is seen to 
be both natural and appropriate. 

II. On this hypothesis the date of 
the poem will be the date of the festivi- 
ties at Rome with which the peace of 
Brundisium was celebrated. 

The feeling uppermost in men’s minds 
at the time—the feeling which the poet 
was called upon to interpret—was one 
of joy at the union by which the two 
great factions had been brought to- 
gether, and hope that a child would be 
born of that union, to be at once an 
embodiment of the alliance and a 
pledge of lasting concord. The Eclogue 
is a poet’s rhapsody, not a historical 
document. Take a modern parallel, 
—the knitting up of Yorkists and Lan- 
castrians in the marriage of Richmond 
and Elizabeth, at the beginning of a 
new era, after a similar period of civil 
war in England. Shakespeare touches 
the theme rather lightly, but he, too, 
expresses in effect much the same hopes 
as Virgil: 


We will unite the white rose and the red :— 
Smile, heaven, upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown’d upon their enmity !— 
O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! 
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And let their heirs (God, if Thy will be so) 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-facd 

peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous 

days! 

It would surely be a mistake to dis- 
sent from the theory on the ground that 
Octavia was already a (mother and a) 
widow. So was Violentilla, for whose 
second marriage Statius wrote the 
beautiful LEpithalamion referred to 
below. Virgil’s theme was not a love 
story, but a political alliance. The 
romance was to be sought, not in the 
parents, but in the child, and the unity 
and the hope which the child was to 
symbolise. 

III. The Eclogue bears so strong 
a resemblance to the Song of the 
Fates at the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, in Catullus LXIV., that we are 
driven to assume a close and even vital 
- connexion between the two poems. So 
far as I am aware the full significance 
of this connexion has never been pro- 
perly appreciated. There is certainly 
no hint of what appears to be the truth 
of the matter either in Page or in 
Conington. 

IV. The Eclogue is prophetic. Ca- 
tullus had put his Epithalamion on 
the lips of the Fates, and had intro- 
duced it with a special solemnity— 
‘veridicum oraclum (326); veridicos 
Parcae coeperunt edere cantus (306).’ 
In tone and versification (and it might 
be added also in length) the resemblance 
is very marked. And at the conclusion 
of the Epithalamion there follows an 
Epilogue in the same strain as the song, 
bewailing the iniquity of the present, and 
regretting the ‘auspicious time’ (22), 
in which the gods mixed freely with 
men. Compare, for instance, lines 15-18 
of the Eclogue, with lines 384-6 of the 
Peleus and Thetis; Virgil’s 

Ille deum vitam accipiet divisque videbit 

Permixtos heroas et ipse videbitur illis 


is his answer to Catullus’ 


Praesentes namque ante domos invisere castas 

Heroum et sese mortali ostendere coetu 

Caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant. 
The child of the future is to revive the 
golden age of the past: 


Old writers push’d the happy season back,— 
The more fools they,—we forward. 
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Only fourteen years intervened be- 
tween the appearance of the two poems. 
The Peleus and Thetis was finished in 
54 B.c.1 The Eclogue belongs to the 
year 40. We shall hardly be going too 
far if we say that the later poem was 
expressly meant to be read as a sequel 
to the earlier one—a reply as explicit, 
if we may borrow an illustration from 
English literature, as Raleigh’s reply 
to Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd. The 
optimism of the Eclogue is intended to 
correct or to supersede the pessimism 
of Catullus.2 Catullus closes with 
regrets for the lost age of gold and the 
departure of Astraea, the Virgo Iustitia, 
from the world ; 


Iustitiamque omnes tota de mente fugarunt. 


Virgil opens with the announcement 
of Astraea’s return, and preaches a 
Saturnian Revival : 


Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 


There may also be special point in the 
suggestion which immediately follows, 
that Apollo and Diana-Lucina, who 
alone of the Immortals did not come to 
the wedding-feast of Peleus and Thetis, 
will both be present to bless the Roman 
child at its birth. 

V. Virgil, by adopting, or rather 
adapting, the refrain of Catullus, 
acknowledges his debt, and draws atten- 
tion to the resemblance. 

VI. This acknowledgment invites, 
and is meant to invite, a closer com- 


parison. lt is tantamount to calling 
Antony, the bridegroom, a _ second 
Peleus; and it invests Octavia, the 


bride, with the divine attributes of 
Thetis. This closer comparison also 
explains and enriches the meaning of 
the vexed phrase in line 49, ‘magnum 
Iovis incrementum,’ by recalling the 
legend of Jupiter’s passion for Thetis, 
and the omnipotence which had been 


1 See Munro, Lucretius, ili. 57. 

2 Virgil, I take it, wishes the reader to picture 
to himself at least the Epilogue of Catullus 
LXIV. as the background of his song. Thus 
we have a suggestion that the worst has been 
reached —and passed : 


‘The night is darkest before the morn ; 


When the pain is fiercest the child is born ; 
And the day of the Lord is at hand.’ 
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foretold for the offspring of their union.’ 
The lustre of this prophecy must neces- 
sarily be reflected on any son born of 
such a mother, and on the child of the 
second Thetis (Octavia) no less than 
on the child of the first. 

VII. Incidentally the (otherwise) 
rather perplexing and _ conventional 
allusion to the Argo” gains immediate 
point, for Peleus was an Argonaut; 
while the last line of the poem—the 
diction of which recalls the close of the 
Peleus and Thetis, 


Quare ec talis aignantur visere coetus, 
JVec se contingi patiuntur lumine claro— 


is also a distinct reference to Peleus 
(Simpson, ad loc.). 

All that Virgil means to say is, ‘If 
you do not smile on your mother, you 
will never be the man your father was. 
He says this allusively, more suo; but 
that this is his meaning there can be no 
doubt, when once it is recognised that 
the parents are—‘ Peleus and Thetis.’ 
αὐτὰρ ᾿Αχιλλεύς ἐστι θεᾶς γόνος, ἣν 

ἐγὼ αὐτὴ 
θρέψα τε καὶ ἀτίτηλα καὶ 


ἀνδρὶ 
/ 
πόρον παράκοιτιν 


a ἃ n ) 
Πηλεῖ, ὃς περὶ κῆρι φίλος γένετ᾽ 
ἀθανάτοισι, 
/ > > / εἿ \ / 
πάντες δ᾽ ἀντιάασθε θεοὶ γάμου 
K.T.A. 


(Iliad, XXIV. 61 sqq. Cited by 
Ellis in his Commentary, p. 225.) 


VIII. The burden of the Epithala- 
mion is the greatness of the unborn 
Achilles. The burden of the Eclogue is 
the greatness of the unborn child. But 
whereas the first Achilles was to be pre- 
eminent in war, this second Achilles is 
to be pre-eminent in peace. Achilles 
drew his greatness from Thetis. Boys 
tend to resemble the mother more than 
the father. The expression ‘fatriis* 
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virtutibus’ undoubtedly presents some 
difficulty. But authority is not wholly 
lacking to justify us in understanding 
the adjective to mean ‘inherited’ in the 
most general sense. This rendering 
would claim for the child the endow- 
ments not only of his father, but also of 
his mother,‘ and of his mother’s house. 
In the earlier poem, however, it is 
Peleus who is introduced by the Parcae 
with the words, 


O decus eximium magnzs virtutibus augens ; 


and honour was due to Mark Antony 
and his following as well as to Octavia. 
It would have argued an amazing want 
of tact in Virgil not to express or imply 
on such an occasion some appreciation 
of a man whom even Cicero in the 
Second Philippic admits to have 
possessed magnificent fighting qualities, 
which, if a poet’s well-timed compli- 
ments could help, Virgil might reason- 
ably seek to press into the service of 
the new régime. Cf. Agrippa’s tribute 
to Antony in the play :— 

A rarer spirit never 

Did steer humanity: but you, gods, will give 

us 

Some faults to make us men. 

IX. On the subject and occasion of 
a wedding the ancients were remark- 
ably frank. They showed even less 
reserve than the Church of England 
Marriage Service or the Eugenic 
Society; witness the ‘ Fescennina lo- 
cutio’ in Catullus LXI.; and in par- 
ticular lines 216 sgq., ‘ Torquatus volo 
parvulus,’ etc. Do the four last lines 
of the Eclogue overstep the limits pre- 
scribed by the ‘convenances’ of a 
Roman wedding? Are they bolder 
than the apostrophe in Statius’ Epi- 
thalamion? Cf. Silvae, I. 2. 266 sqq.: 


Eia age praeclaros Latio properate nepotes, 
Qui leges qui castra regant, qui carmina ludant, 





1 There is a temptation to see in the words a 
reference to the tradition referred to by Ellis in 
his commentary (LXIV. 27). An Alexandrian 
might well have played with this idea. But 
the style of the Eclogue is altogether too simple. 
See rather the Messianic Eclogue, p. 140. 

2 Eclogue IV. 34 597. 

3 Patriis might conceivably mean simply Ζ.. 
Romanis ; Horace, Carm. ii. 7. 4, ‘ Dis patriis 
Italoque caelo.’ In Virgil, dem. ili, 332 (9.v-), 
the critics disagree —e.g., Mackail renders 
‘ancestral,’ Conington ‘his father’s altars.’ 
Possibly Virgil intentionally chose an am- 


biguous word. Anyone who has ever drafted 
a document in which the views of two opposing 
parties had to be embodied will know how 
strong is the temptation to clutch at a word or 
phrase of more than single meaning on which 
each faction can put its own (quite distinct and 
different) interpretation. 

* It is important for my argument to note 
that the only ‘capital’ MS. which contains this 
section of the Eclogue, the Codex Romanus 
(assigned tentatively by Nettleship, C.?.Z., 
Praefatio, to the fourth century A.D.), reads 
parentz (not parentzs) at line 26. 
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Acceleret partu decimum bona Cynthia 
mensem 

Sed parcat Lucina precor. Tuque ipse parenti 

Parce, puer, etc. ? 


where lines 269-270 are a distinct echo 
of this Eclogue, and are not without 
their bearing on the problem of the 
last four lines. 

In his character of prophet —the 
character of the ‘ weird sisters’ in the 
Peleus and Thetis—Virgil projects him- 
self into the future, and sees in his 
mind’s eye the hoped- for child already 
born and lying in his mother’s lap ;? 
the lines form the climax and conclusion 
of his ὀρθομαντείας πόνος. They are 
meant to leave impressed on the mind 
of the reader the thought of the ‘ pueritia 
saeculi,’ 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 


The world, too, is ‘making a fresh start.’ 
The time is to be a time of freshness, of 
promise and of hope. Catullus opens 
with a reference to the child, 


O decus eximium magnis virtutibus augens, 
Emathiae tutamen opis, clarissime nato, etc. ; 


while Euripides, in a chorus of the 
Iphigenia Aulidensis, with which the 
Peleus and Thetis shows some acquaint- 
ance, makes Chiron — the prophetic 
character corresponding to the ‘ sacer 
vates’ of the Eclogue—apostrophise 





1 Similarly Cassandra in the Agamemnon, 
and similarly the witches in Afacbeth (IV. | 
init.), express the future in terms of the present: 
Macbeth sees the children who are to be born 
hereafter pass before him. Virgil elaborated 
this device more fully in the vision of Aeneas in 
Elysium (Aeneid, V1.) Gray employs it in 7he 


Bard. N.B.—In ‘nascenti puero’ the par- 
ticiple is a Praesens Futurascens. The phrase 
=‘to the child who is to be born.’ Cf. Aen. 


x. 27 (and 74), Muris iterum imminet hostis 
(Nascentis Troiae=this embryo Troy). The 
perfect ‘tulerunt’ in line 61 is, it must be ad- 
mitted, extremely bold, but scarcely bolder 
than the religuit of G.i. 35, and assuredly not 
bolder than the metrical license, which can only 
be justified as a homely touch meant to be in 
keeping with the homely scene described. The 
material for a generalisation on this latter point 
is collected and reviewed by Munro on Lucre- 
tius (i. 406). ‘It must always’ (he says) ‘have 
been a familiar pronunciation.’ To his list of 
instances add Horace’s ‘dedérunt’ (Zf7stles, I. 
iv. 7) and ‘ vertérunt’ (Efode 1X. 17). *‘ Fuerunt’ 

in Lucretius (e.g. v. 474 and 667) may fairly be 
regarded as a disyllable. All the other examples 
belong apparently to the sermo cottidianus. 
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the bride at the marriage-feast with 
outspoken promise of a son— 


μέγα δ᾽ ἀνέκλαγεν, Ὦ Νηρηὶ κόρα, 
παῖδα Θεσσάλοις μέγα φῶς, 
μάντις ὁ Φοιβάδα Μοῦσαν 
εἰδὼς, ΤΓεννάσεις, 
Χείρων ἐξονομάζων. 
(Iph. Awl. 1062 sqq., Paley.) 


X. Whether the marriage in question 
ever yielded a child of a character to 
bear out the prophecy is, after all, quite 
immaterial. A Laureate must take 
risks. And if the poem was published 
on the occasion of the wedding and 
not later, we have, at any rate, the 
best of good reasons why it could not 
afterwards be suppressed. Virgil’s own 
command did not suffice to effect the 
suppression of the Aenezd. The world 
had been put in possession of the work 
at once, and was not likely willingly to 
let die so fair a prophecy of a golden 
age, even though the golden lad may 
never have seen the light at all. 

XI. It has been noticed above that 
the two Songs are of exactly the same 
length—1.¢., sixty lineseach; for (a) the 
first three lines of the Eclogue are not 
an integral part of the piece; and (0) 
there can be no doubt that a line has 
been lost in the Catullus after verse 
354.2. Further —and this is more re- 
markable—each is symmetrically con- 
structed, in the Alexandrian manner, 
on a somewhat elaborate but perfectly 
clear and definite scheme. The two 
schemes differ, it is true. The plan of 
the Catullian song is given by Prof. 
Ellis in his Catulli Veronensis Liber 
(p. 260). Briefly summarised his view 
is this. We have first a Prologue of 
five lines addressed to Peleus alone; 
then two strophes of Introduction (of six 
lines and four); then the body of the 
song (five stanzas of five lines each) ; 
then two anti-strophes (of four lines 
and six); and, finally, an Epilogue (of 
ten lines) addressed to Peleus and 
Thetis together: ‘Nec deest causa 
geminationis. Nam in principio de 
Peleo uno sermo est; in fine de Peleo 
et Thetide. Ex uno duo.’ 

The scheme of the Eclogue, which is 
not dissimilar, may be set out thus: 


2 See Ellis, ae pots 
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Αἱ, Prologue (four lines, 4-7), announc- 
ing the new era. 

B}, Introduction (ten lines, 8-17), in 
four stanzas (3. 2. 2.3); stanza 1, Invo- 
cation of Diana-Lucina to add her help 
to that of Apollo; stanzas 2 and 3, 
Dedication to Pollio, first as consul 
(‘te consule’), second as inaugurator of 
the event (‘te duce’) ; stanza 4, Declara- 
tion of a second golden age under the 
rule of the expected child. 

C1, Ὁ, ΟΞ, the body of the poem ; the 
prophecy in detail. This portion falls 
into three sections, viz. : 

C? (thirteen lines, 18-30), the boyhood 
of the child, ‘ At tibi prima, puer,’ etc. 

C? (thirteen lines, 37-49), the man- 
hood of the child, ‘ Hinc ubi iam fir- 
mata virum,’ etc. 

D—Between these two sections are 
interposed two stanzas, each of three 
lines, D’, 31-33, D?, 34-36, forming a 
*mesode.’ 

101 indicates a need, D? promises pro- 
vision for the need. The last word in 
D?—Achilles—may be said to ‘name 
the child’; it is repeated and enforced 
in a stately periphrasis at the end of E 
—‘ Magnum lovisincrementum.’ After 
this line there is an appreciable pause. 
Then with the word ‘ Aspice’ the poet 
turns to address the ‘ ideal spectator.’ 

B?, Conclusion (ten lines, 50-59), cast 
in four stanzas (3. 2.3.2), answering to 
B*; stanza 1 expresses the joy of the 
Universe at the new King’s advent; 
stanzas 2 and 3 the prayer of the poet 
that he may live to see the promised 
age: ‘If he does, neither Minstrel of 
the Argo nor child of the gods shall 
outdo his raptures of song.’ Stanza 4, 
‘Even the god of pastoral poetry will 
be declared by his own subjects to be 
outsung, if he courts a contest.’ 

A’, Epilogue (four lines, 59-63), answer- 
ing to the Prologue; A! ushers in the 
new Age, Δ" the boy-prince of the new 
Age. The splendour of the prophecy 
dies away in the music of a diminu- 
endo:! ‘And a little child shall lead 
them.’? 





1 As often in Greek and Latin poetry, cf., 
é.g., the close of the Antigone, and of Horace, 
Carm. 111. 5. See Virgil's Messianic Eclogue, 
p. 69. 

2.165 arts sont fréres.. The Sherborne 
Pageant ended on this note. And no one who 
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The scheme of the poem may be seen 
at a glance, thus: 





| | 





| | 
Al Bi ct D 
4 10 13 6 


Obs. The key to the inner meaning 
—the allusion to the Argo—lies at the 
very heart of the poem in the ‘ Me- 
sode’ (D), which begins and ends with 
lines emphatically suggestive of Catul- 
lus. Cf. Virgil’s ‘ Pauca tamen suberunt 
priscae vestigia fraudis’ with Catullus’ 
‘Extenuata gerens_ veteris vestigia 
poenae’; and Virgil’s ‘Atque iterum 
ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles’ 
with Catullus’ ‘ Nascetur vobis expers 
terroris Achilles... These resemblances 
are too close to be accidental. 

Now all, or much, of this may seem 
to be obvious: but the scheme is cer- 
tainly not observed as it should be in the 
paragraphing of the standard editions. 
And it helps so much to a _ proper 
appreciation of the whole, that it seems 
well worth setting down in detail here. 
We cannot be wrong in recognising in 
so elaborate a device® the influence of 
Catullus in his Alexandrian mood. And 
if the recognition tends to confirm the 
hypothesis that the Eclogue is a pen- 
dant to the Song of the Fates, it may 
tend also to advance the belief that the 
new Peleus and Thetis were Antony and 
Octavia. It would have been no com- 
pliment to Octavian to make him play 
Peleus to Scribonia’s Thetis. 

XII. One other point. In assuming 





was there or who has heard the scene described 
will ever forget the effect with which the little 
child was introduced as a finale. 

3 The above is only an outline. The cor- 
respondences might easily be worked out 
further. Thus C* and C? fall also into four 
stanzas each, but not, apparently, into stanzas 
of an equal length: C!= 3. 2.3. 5., C2=3. 2.4. 4., 
2.6. 3. 2.8. and 3.2.8. The transposition of 
(e.g.) line 30 to follow line 25 would give us 
3. 2. 4. 4. ἴῃ each. But such absolute precision 
is by no means essential. See Ellis, doc. cit. 
Most of the Eclogues are built up about similar 
though simpler schemes. Cf. especially numbers 
VII.-X. The Second would gain appreciably if 
the first five lines and the last were regarded as 
Prologue and Epilogue respectively. The ‘song’ 
proper stops at line 68, ‘ Quis enim modus adsit 
amori?’ In 69-73 Virgil points the moral. Cf. 
Theocritus X. 56-58 rather than XI. 72 sgg. 


Ee I δμποοεοιο 
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that the poem has an inner meaning, 
we are doing no violence to literary 
probability. It was Virgil’s custom to 
‘imply things.’ The assumption merely 
gives us an early instance of his later 
manner. It is agreed that the Aeneid 
is in a sense an ‘allegory.’ 

The ‘ pius Aeneas ’—the embodiment 
of the national ‘ pietas’ or patriotism— 
is, of course, Augustus. Troy stands 
for the old Republic. The ‘appointed 
city ’—which it is the mission of Aeneas 
to found, and the foundation of which 
only comes within the sphere of prac- 
tical politics at the very end of the poem 
on the overthrow and death of Turnus- 
Antonius—must, I take it, be the new 
régime inaugurated by Augustus. Thus 
much is certain; and though we can 
never hope to gather up all the threads 
of allusion and suggestion which were 
dropped beyond recovery when Virgil 
died at Brundisium leaving the poem 
unfinished, we can nevertheless see 
clearly enough that many of the char- 





1 In the Szxrth Aeneid Augustus is hailed in 
so many words as ‘the promised deliverer of 
Rome’: ‘Hic vir hic est, tibi quem promztti 
saepius audis,’ etc. Perhaps some such title as 
‘5 ἐρχόμενος ᾿ occurred in the Sibylline Books. 
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Just how much reality lies behind 
Horace’s heroines we shall probably 
never know. Those readers who want 
the poet of love to be a real lover will 
always prefer to think of his sweet- 
hearts as real women; whereas they 
who have formed an ideal of Horace 
as a perfect Victorian gentleman will 
perforce think of Glycera, Leuconoe, 
Myrtale, and the rest as merely so many 
musical names. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the pseudonyms cannot hide the 
very real women behind them. We 
scarcely needed the scholiast’s assur- 
ance that the Licymnia of the twelfth 
Ode of the Second Book is Maecenas’ 
new wife, Terentia. Fora very different 
reason it is impossible to doubt the 
reality of the notorious Canidia of the 
Epodes and Satirs. Such persistent 
abuse, such detailed charges, combined 
with such trivial, not to say prosaic, 
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acters have their prototypes in history.” 
But a great deal is left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Nor do we find, or 
expect to find, a precise and detailed cor- 
respondence with fact. Sometimes, too, 
as Prof. Mackail has pointed out, Virgil’s 
poetical feeling gets the better of his 
political purpose. Thus in the original 
plan of the poem Dido stood no doubt 
for Cleopatra. But the human element 
in the theme took possession of the 
poet’s imagination, and led him whither 
he would not, so that sympathy with 
Aeneas and his mission is swallowed up 
in pity for Dido’s fate. A like impulse 
was at work here in the composition of 
the Eclogue, and compelled Virgil to 
dwell on the future to the exclusion of 
the present. His sense of proportion 
was dulled or lost. The parents of the 
child are not in the picture. The child 
himself—the new Achilles whose birth 
would mean so much for the Roman 
world—dominates the scene. 
D. A. SLATER. 
Cardiff. 


2 See Virgil's Messianic Eclogue, p. 48 note. 

3 In an address to the Classical Society of 
the University College, Cardiff, published in his 
Lectures on Poetry. 


FILIA,» PULCHEIOR: 


insults cannot be traced to the poet’s 
unaided fancy. 

One of the poems which has seemed 
to many critics to have a basis in fact 
is the sixteenth Ode of the First Book, 
the famous palinode beginning : 

O matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
quem criminosis cumque voles modum 


pones iambis, sive flamma 
sive mari libet Hadriano. 


The very fact that Horace suppresses 
the name of the woman he had lam- 
pooned is suggestive of reality (Kiess- 
ling), and the word zambis reads like a 
cross reference to the Epodes. There 
are besides two ancient traditions as 
to the identity of the woman or women 
concerned. 

The so-called Commentator Cruqui- 
anus says: Cantat palinodiam—wze., 
cantando revocat scripserat iratus in 
amicam Gratidiam. Now Gratidia, 
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the ancient commentators tell us, was 
the real name of Canidia, and, as 
Wickham says, ‘if the cviminost tambt 
here recanted are to be looked for 
among Horace’s extant poems, they 
can hardly be other than his attacks on 
Canidia in Epodes 5 and 17.’ But the 
difficulties in the way of supposing 
that this palinode was really addressed 
to Canidia are insuperable. When you 
have held a woman up to scorn as the 
mistress of sailors and hucksters, a 
necromancer of the potter’s field, and a 
murderer of children, and then have 
burned your bridges behind you by 
ironically offering to perjure yourself 
and say, ‘Your heart is full of hos- 
pitality, your hands are clean ’—after 
all this you cannot lightly ask her to 
destroy the offensive poems and be 
friends again. The indications are 
equally strong that Horace in the days 
of his prosperous maturity could not 
have wanted to renew this sordid 
acquaintance of his youth. Even at 
the time of the Epodes and Satires 
Canidia was old enough, so that there 
was point in altering her name from 
Gratidia to Camndia—from Grace to 
Gray. In the fifth Epode the boyish 
victim of the hideous sacrifice calls her 
and her assistants old women. Per- 
haps the most unpardonable insult of 
all was the tale (Sat. 1 8. 46 ff.) of how, 
when she fled in terror at the rudeness 
of the great god Priapus, she left her 
teeth behind. Now that Horace has 
lived long enough to outgrow his 
youthful anger, can we suppose that 
Canidia has become more attractive ? 

In fact there are clear indications in 
the palinode itself that it is addressed 
to a young girl. ‘I too,’ says the poet, 
‘felt the power of hot blood in sweet 
youth.’ The girl, then, is even now in 
her sweet youth, and it is the vivid 
realisation of that fact rather than any 
recollection of his own that leads 
Horace to call youth ‘ sweet’ just here. 
The opening line, too, ‘ Daughter 
fairer than thy mother fair,’ could 
scarcely be addressed to anyone but 
a young girl. 

But it is not necessary to follow most 
modern editors in dismissing the whole 
tradition as the idle guess of some early 
commentator. Asa matter of fact, the 
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scholiast does not say that the ode is 
addressed to Canidia, but merely that 
the poet here recants his angry attack 
upon her. We may identify Canidia 
with the ‘fair mother’ mentioned in 
the first line, and understand that 
Horace is now wooing her ‘ fairer 
daughter.’ On this interpretation of 
the poem our former difficulties vanish. 
The daughter, to be sure, is loyal 
enough to resent the insults once 
heaped upon the mother, but we may 
be certain that Horace, the famous 
poet, the successful man of the world, 
the honoured friend of Maecenas and 
Augustus, will easily convince her of 
his repentance. And since the girl is 
young and fair, Horace can well afford 
to forget the offences of Canidia, no 
matter how serious they may have been. 

The half-flippant exaggeration of the 
ode—‘ You may burn them if you like, 
or quench them in mid-Atlantic,’ ‘ My 
anger was as unreasoning as religious 
ecstasy, as disastrous as the passions 
of Pelops’ line ’—such talk as this has 
led some critics to think that Horace is 
not really in earnest. The point seems 
well taken if he is addressing the same 
woman he has injured; for a deadly 
insult cannot be healed by a mock- 
serious banter. But the case is far 
different if the girl’s anger was purely 
vicarious: a playful tone would 
probably be more effective with her than 
a sober confession of error and a request 
for pardon. 

There is, however, one difficulty with 
this interpretation which at first glance 
seems fatal. The last three lines of 
the ironical recantation in the seven- 
teenth Epode clearly imply the asser- 
tion that Canidia never had a child; 
and if so our palinode cannot be 
addressed to her daughter. But the 
point which Horace is there really 
trying to make is that a certain Pac- 
tumeius is not her son. Quite possibly 
his exclamation, ‘You never had a 
child, is the hyperbole common to 
anger At any rate it is clear that 
Canidia claimed to be the mother of 
Pactumeius, and we need only assume 





1 The stress which Horace lays upon this 
point arouses the suspicion that Canidia had 
called Pactumeius Horace’s son as well as her 
own. 
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that she claimed a daughter too. For 
Horace is no longer in a mood to dis- 
pute her claims: if the girl cares to be 
called Canidia’s daughter, he can easily 
indulge the whim. 

There is one other ancient tradition 
about the identity of the heroine of the 
sixteenth ode. Porphyrio says: ‘ Hac 
ode παλινῳδίαν repromittit ei in quam 
probrosum carmen scripserat Tyndaridi 
amicae suae.’ That is, the unnamed 
girl to whom the palinode is addressed 
is identified with Tyndaris, who in the 
following ode is invited to visit the 
poet at his Sabine farm. Modern 
editors usually ignore this identification 
altogether or dismiss it summarily. 
Wickham thinks it worth refuting as 
follows: ‘For the . . . view which 
identifies the unknown object of this 
palinode with the Tyndaris of the fol- 
lowing ode, there seems to be no 
external argument. There was the 
temptation to connect the two odes, 
to make the invitation of that the com- 
plement of the reconciliation in this; 
and the connection of the name of 
Helen on the one side with the name of 
Tyndaris, and on the other with the 
original ‘‘ palinode,”’ would easily suggest 
to ingenious scholiasts the desired link.’ 

But it is at least equally reasonable 
to find two external arguments for 
Porphyrio’s identification in the subtle- 
ness of the name Tyndaris for the 
heroine of a palinode and the dramatic 
effectiveness of following up the recon- 
ciliation of 16 with the invitation of 17. 

A third argument is furnished by the 
fact that the two poems are in the same 
metre. Wickham himself (p. 29 of the 
third edition) has pointed out ‘ the care 
with which Horace avoids the juxta- 
position of two odes of the same metre.’ 
‘In the great instance to the contrary’ 
(3. 1-6), Wickham continues, ‘the 
obvious purpose gives the greater sig- 
nificance to his usual practice.’ Now, 
as a matter of fact, there are, aside from 
the first six odes of the Third Book, only 
eight exceptions to Horace’s rule of 
variety in the metre of the odes, and 
for six of these the reasons are still 
apparent. 

A close parallel to the opening odes 
of the Third Book is presented by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth of the Fourth 
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Book, on Augustus the triumphant 
conqueror and Augustus the restorer 
of peace respectively. Each is the 
necessary complement of the other. 
Their connection is so close that 
Porphyrio thought they constituted a 
single ode. 

In Odes 24 and 25 of the Third Book 
Horace has once more violated not 
only his customary metrical variety but 
also his usual practice of placing 
political odes at some distance from 
each other. The two poems are wide 
apart in content and feeling. The 
twenty-fourth is the most pessimistic 
of all Horace’s poems on the luxury 
and degeneracy of the day, excepting 
only the sixteenth epode. In the 
twenty-fifth the poet tells with dithy- 
rambic fervour how he was inspired to 
sing the praises of Augustus. It was 
placed here to serve as a corrective to 
the rather overdrawn gloominess of 24. 
Lines 25 ff. of the earlier poem called 
particularly for some modification. 
‘Whoso will end the murder and the 
madness of civil strife, if any man 
aspire to the title Pater Urbium, let 
him dare to draw the rein upon our 
untamed excesses.’ At the time when 
the ode was published these words 
might easily have been interpreted as 
a complaint that Augustus’s reform 
measureswere half-hearted, timorous, 
or inefficient. So as not to leave that 
impression, Horace follows the ode 
with the rapturous praise of 25. 

Kiessling held that 1. 34, on the 
thunder-clap in a clear sky, was placed 
immediately before the hymn to For- 
tune in order to put the reader in a 
proper frame of mind for that ode. 
Perhaps we should rather say that the 
reference to Fortune in the last stanza of 
34 led the poet to place the hymn next 
in order. At any rate the connection 
of the two pieces is clear enough. 

As twelve of the twenty odes in the 
Second Book are in the Alcaic stanza, 
it was impossible for the poet to sepa- 
rate all of them by poems in other 
metres. But he did his best. He 
started with an Alcaic ode and assigned 
all the odd-numbered places to that 
meter. Number 14 was given its place 
because of its connection in subject- 
matter with 13 and 15. Number 13, 
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on the unexpectedness and suddenness 
of death, is followed by 14, on the 
inevitableness of death. The last 
stanza of 14 refers to the growing 
luxury of the day, and that is the 
theme of 15. The twentieth ode, as 
has often been remarked, was especially 
suitable for the last place in the book; 
and so the juxtaposition of the two 
Alcaic odes at that point could not 
easily be avoided. 

The seventh pair of successive odes 
composed in the same metre is I. 26- 
27. No connection between them can 
be detected. Perhaps the tantalising 
phrase ‘Opuntiae frater Megillae’ in 
27 hides some allusion to Aelius Lamia, 
to whom 26 is addressed. 

It seems safe, then, to assert that 
Horace did not place next each other 
two odes of the same metre unless he 
had some special motive for doing so. 
No such motive is apparent for putting 
the Tyndaris ode immediately after the 
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palinode unless this too is addressed to 
her. Such an argument would not be 
conclusive if it stood by itself, but it 
furnishes an important item of circum- 
stantial evidence in confirmation of 
Porphyrio’s explicit testimony. 

Canidia, then, is the mother whom 
Horace attacked in his youth, and 
Tyndaris is the daughter whose beauty 
and talents have captured the fancy of 
his later years. The poet follows up 
his recantation by asking Tyndaris to 
visit him in the country, where she can 
sing the loves of Ulysses unmolested 
by the rude attentions of Cyrus, that 
jealous, drunken boor. 

Canidia never got the revenge which 
Horace made her prophesy in the 
seventeenth epode; but, in the person 
of her daughter, she got a very satis- 
factory revenge after all. 

E. H. STURTEVANT. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 
New York. 








NOTES 


A NOTE ON SAPKIZEIN. 


In Herodotus IV. 64 on ‘ scalping in 
Scythia’ we read: ἀποδείρει δὲ αὐτὴν 
(sc. τὴν κεφαλὴν) τρόπῳ τοιῴδε" περι- 
ταμὼν κύκλῳ περὶ τὰ ὦτα καὶ λαβόμενος 
τῆς κεφαλῆς ἐκσείει, μετὰ δὲ σαρκίσας 
βοὸς πλευρῇ δέψει τῆσι χερσί, ὀργάσας 
δὲ αὐτὸ ἅτε χειρόμακτρον ἔκτηται. The 
context makes the meaning of σαρκίσας 
perfectly clear: ‘he scrapes the scalp 
clean of flesh’ (Rawlinson); cf. Pollux 
II. 233, Ἡρόδοτος δὲ σαρκίσαι (φησὶ) τὸ 
τοῦ δέρματος τὴν σάρκα ἀφελεῖν. Other 
languages, ancient and modern, afford 
some interesting parallels; Ndldeke 
(Glotta III. 279) supporting Skutsch’s 
derivation of populart from populus, ‘ to 
deprive a land of its people,’ refers to 
Semitic analogies as well as the Ger- 
man ‘schalen,’ ‘sich hauten,’ ‘ képfen,’ 
and Eng. ‘to head’=‘ behead.’ In a 
recently published work on Semitic 
philology he brings such phenomena 
under the general principle that ‘ occu- 
pation with an object may include the 
removal of that object,’ and so a 


denominative verb sometimes acquires 
a privative significance implying the 
loss of the very thing denoted by the 
noun to which it owes its existence. 
The English language supplies many 
instances of this. We may divide our 
denominative verbs into at least three 
classes: (I) ‘to supply with x,’ e.g. ‘to 
feather one’s nest’; (2) ‘to affect or 
touch with x’ or ‘to affect x,’ e.g. ‘to 
thumb,’ ‘ he shinned him’ (we may here 
include such expressions as ‘to hand 
her into a carriage,’ ‘to hand him a 
book,’ i.e. to convey with the hand’); 
(3) ‘to deprive of x,’ e.g. ‘to fleece.’ 
Under (1) may be adduced ‘to barb, 
powder, arm, rib, foot, and eye’ (in 
‘ sharp-eyed’); (2) ‘ to finger, toe, face.’ 
σαρκάζειν Aristoph. Pax 482 perhaps 
belongs here, ‘to touch the flesh,’ or it 
Ξ- σαρκίζειν ; capxow is a clear instance 
of (1); in (3) we have ‘to bone, bark 
(a tree, shin), skin, wing, peel, shell.’ 
Sometimes the same verb comes under 
(1) and (3): cf. ‘he winged his bird,’ 
‘vengeance winged his shaft,’ ‘to wing 
an arrow with eagle’s feathers’; ‘to 
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eye’ does double duty under (1) and 
(2). We have a good Latin example 
of (1) and (3) in fpzlare, ‘pilat, pilos 
habere incipit, alias pro detrahit pilos’ 
Paul. ex Fest.; ‘corpus meum nunc 
pilare primum coepit’ Afran. 39. 27. 
Plumare does not seem to have been 
employed in classical Latin in the sense 
of deplumare, but such a use in Latin 
may perhaps be inferred from the 
derivatives, Welsh fluo (‘to take 
feathers off’), Fr. plumer, as in ‘ plumer 
la poule sans la faire crier,’ and some- 
times Eng. ‘ to plume.’ 
T. Hupson- WILLIAMS. 


University College, Bangor. 


LUCRETIUS III. 691-694. 


Namque ita conexa est per venas viscera nervos 
Ossaque, uti dentes quoque sensu participentur; 
Morsus ut indicat et gelidai stringor aquai 

Et lapis oppressus fsubitis e frugibus asper. 

For the corrupt words subitis e Lam- 
binus mentions two conjectures, viz. 
subito de and sub dente e. Lachmann 
reads subiens ¢; Bernays, who is followed 
by Munro, substitutes swbit st e; Albert 
C. Clark (Classical Review, Vol. XXV. 
p- 74), subsiet st. 

None of these conjectures can be 
approved. For it looks very improbable 
that the word fruges, used by itself, 
without any adjective like tostae or 
coctae, should mean real bread. It gener- 
ally includes all leguminous products 
together, for instance when Lucretius 
says, ‘ facile expletur laticum frugumque 
cupido’ (IV. 1093); but bread, while it 
15 being eaten cannot be indicated by 
Sruges only (Comp. I. 881). Conse- 
quently, instead of subitis we want an 
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adjective, like ¢ostis. It would seem 
improbable that Lucretius, who is so 
fond of alliteration, should not have 
used here: frictis frugibus. So I suppose 
that Lucretius wrote : 


Et lapis oppressus sub frictis frugibus asper. 


The pausae are the same as in 
]. 69z: 
Namque ita conexa est per venas viscera nervos. 


J. VAN DER VALK. 
Rotterdam. 





VIRGIL, AEN? ΤΟΥΣ 


Interea reges, ingenti mole Latinus 
quadriiugo vehitur curru. 


I HAVE not consulted all the editions 
but the words ‘ingenti mole’ are 
usually taken with Latinus. It is 
pretty obvious that they should go with 
‘curru’—‘a chariot of great size.’ I 
do not know whether this suggestion 
has been made before, but it is rendered 
certain by another passage in Virgil, 
Vill. 693: 

Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant. 


S. Bo Sikes 


THUC. VII. 47. 1. 


ἣν αὐτόθι πολὺ τὸ βουλόμενον τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις γίγνεσθαι τὰ πράγματα. 

Doubts have been cast upon the cor- 
rectness of the text here. A simple 
correction, which does not appear to 
have been made, would be «ὑπὸ,» Tous 
"A. So Hadt. vil. 11. ἵνα ἢ τάδε πάντα 
ὑπὸ "Ελλησι ἢ ἐκεῖνα πάντα ὑπὸ Πέρσῃσι 
γένηται. 

J. U. PowELt. 








REVIEWS 


HISTOIRE DE L’ART DANS L’ANTIQUITE. 


Histoire de Vart dans Vantiquité. Tome 
IX.: La Gréce archaique: la glyptique, 
la numismatique, la petnture, la céra- 
mique. Par GEORGES PERROT Pp. 
703, 22 plates, 367 figures. Paris ; 
Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1911. 
Price 30 francs. 


I HAVE not hitherto written any notice 
of the colossal work of which the book 
before us is the ninth volume; and I 
am glad of an opportunity to repair the 
omission. Every student of ancient 
art Owes an immense debt to M. Perrot, 
and his colleague M. Chipiez, whose 
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recent death has fortunately not pre- 
vented M. Perrot from proceeding with 
his plan. The work is in the best 
sense one of popularisation. Passing 
over an enormous field, the author 
cannot be at every point a specialist, or 
write with intimate knowledge. He is 
content usually to follow the best 
authorities, and he has the good sense 
not to hide his indebtedness. Some- 
times he transcribes whole pages of the 
writers in whom he has the greatest 
confidence. This course is by far the 
best for the reader, who thus learns the 
best opinions, and finds where to look 
for a more complete statement. There 
is a class of extreme specialists who, 
finding their own views passed by, or 
noting the occasional want of intimate 
knowledge, are apt to sneer at such 
encyclopedic works. But M. Perrot 
has precisely the qualities in which 
these specialists are usually defective, 
common-sense and moderation, and he 
attains an end which they would never 
reach. 

I shall not say anything about the 
earlier volumes of the series dealing 
with the art of Asia and Egypt, nor of 
the volume which treats of prehistoric 
Greece; the last mentioned was unfortu- 
nately written before the Cretan dis- 
coveries of Sir A. Evans. But of those 
which deal with the art of early Greece 
I can speak in very high terms. The 
volumesonthearchitecture and thesculp- 
ture of the sixth century B.c. are probably 
the best introduction to those subjects 
in existence. The facts as regards the 
early art of Ionia, of Athens, of Delphi 
and other sites are set forth very simply, 
but with a method and a fulness which 
will make M. Perrot’s seventh and 
eighth volumes a standard work for 
a long time to come. The excellence 
of M. Chipiez’s architectural drawings 
is noteworthy, and makes the reader 
regret his decease almost as much as 
does M. Perrot himself. 

The present volume treats of the 
other branches of archaic Greek art, 
of gems, coins, painting and vases. 
Gems are a very difficult field, and in 
spite of the great work of Furtwangler, 
I cannot regard them as yet reduced to 
order. M. Perrot treats coins from the 
point of view of art only. This was 
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necessary from the plan of his work, 
which does not concern itself with 
history and economics; but of course it 
is not possible on these lines to give 
any full or satisfactory account of 
Greek coins, which are primarily a 
medium of exchange, and only second- 
arily works of art. 

But when we come to painting and 
vases, M. Perrot is at his best. With 
M. Pottier as consulting authority as to 
the latter, and the artists of Paris to 
advise him in regard to the former, he 
is full of information and of suggestion, 
and gives the best views in a manner 
well calculated to stimulate as well as 
to instruct. 

There can scarcely be a better test of 
the method of a writer than the subject 
of ancient painting; our sources of 
information in regard to it being 
scattered and fragmentary rather than 
deficient, though of course we can 
never hope to find really good examples. 
M. Perrot describes clearly the pro- 
cesses used by the Greeks in fresco and 
encaustic painting, citing constantly 
modern parallels: he shews for ex- 
ample the great advantage possessed by 
the Pompeian painters in the depth of 
the stucco on which they worked, which 
enabled them to keep a moist surface 
damp for days; and he holds that 
researches such as those of Donner and 
Cros and Henri have finally established, 
apart from lesser details, what the en- 
caustic process really was. 

He observes that the artists of Ionia, 
in the seventh and sixth centuries, 
had already taken to depicting scenes 
of contemporary history, a custom from 
which they were later to a great ex- 
tent driven by the dominance of the 
resolutely ideal art of Athens. He 
suggests that Pisistratus must have 
collected at Athens not only the Ionian 
sculptors who have left us their signa- 
tures on the Acropolis, but also the 
painters, who dominated Attic taste 
until the great set-back of the Persian 
War, which brought out for the benefit 
of all future ages the qualities in which 
Athens and Argos and Sicyon surpassed 
not only the Ionians but all others. 

So far perhaps there is not much 
which is new to the reader; M. Perrot 
had excellent authorities. When he 
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comes to the vases he takes a more 
independent line. Perhaps better than 
any one he has brought out the striking 
qualities of the painted sarcophagi, 
which so strangely seem to come only 
from Clazomenae. The stirring and 
lively scenes depicted on them, even 
the curious varieties in the technical 
execution, testify to an art which 
was thoroughly alive, although mainly 
devoted to the decoration of coffins. 
And he makes a vigorous protest against 
the procedure of such writers as Boehlau 
(Aus Ionischen Nekropolen) who pro- 
ceed on the slightest and most 
ambiguous evidence to assign one 
fabric of vases to Samos, one to 
Miletus, one to Phocea, and so forth. 
It is much safer, with M. Perrot, to 
regard only a few schools of Ionian pot- 
tery as definitely located, notably at the 
Dorian islands of Rhodes and Melos. M. 
Perrot’s language is somewhat strong, 
though not without justification. 
‘Pourquoi s’obstiner ainsi a chercher 
partout ailleurs qu’a Rhodes le lieu de 
naissance des vases que l’isle nous a 
fournis en nombre? Ilya la un parti 
pris, un got de l’hypothése gratuite 
que je n’arrive pas a m’expliquer’ 
(p. 416). In fact M. Perrot’s pages 
402-412 contain all the important facts 
as to the places of origin of vases of the 
Ionian class which are to be trusted. 
In the absence of inscriptions we can 
scarcely carry the inquiry to a definite 
issue. 

A full description of the vases of 
Ionia, their styles and periods, their 
colouring and design, their treatment 
of myth and daily life, occupies two 
hundred pages of the book before us. 
It is so well illustrated that the reader 
can follow it, at all events as to the 
chief points, without going further. It 
is a task well done, and one which 
greatly needed doing. Few scholars 
know much about the Ionian vases. 
But in fact the progress of discovery, 
which has revealed to us but little 
Ionian sculpture, has brought to the 
light such a number of Ionic vases that 
we can use them seriously in our 
attempts to reconstruct the character of 
the people. They shew usa race with 
a keen and vivid love of nature, little 
trammelled by convention, intensely 
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fond of everything that was amusing, 
of bright colours and rich dress. The 
pottery of Ionia, compared with that of 
Greece proper, is far more variegated 
and less sombre in aspect. It is almost 
entirely without inscriptions, evidently 
to suit the taste of people who did not 
read. The subjects are not learned or 
recondite: they explain themselves. 
And there is a prevailing element of 
frivolity: few peoples have been less sub- 
ject to religious awe or strict morality 
than these fascinating free livers. With 
the Persian wars Ionian pottery comes 
to an end; in Greece there was a 
strong reaction towards Dorian sobriety 
and measure; and Athens seems to 
have made her pottery as well as her 
coins the universal currency of the 
Levant. 

A good example of the way in which 
M. Perrot looks at ancient remains in a 
historic light may be found in his treat- 
ment of the so-called proto-Corinthian 
vases, small vessels for perfume, of a 
well-known character. These vessels 
are found at many sites, and have 
well illustrated the danger of arguing 
from find-spot alone to the place of 
manufacture of small and easily carried 
pots. Waldstein found many of them 
at the Heraeum, and so would regard 
them as an Argive product: other 
archaeologists on like grounds would 
attribute them to Aegina and other 
cities. M. Perrot’s view of them at all 
events fits well into history. After the 
Mycenaean age, when unguents were 
exported in what are called stirrup 
vases, it was natural, he observes, that 
the trade in unguents, which came 
from Syria and Arabia should pass into 
the hands of the Phoenicians; and in 
fact at such sites as Cameirus in 
Rhodes Phoenician unguent vases are 
abundant. When the trade of Tyre 
and Sidon passed away to the West, 
the trade in unguents, very important 
both to athletes and the women of 
Greece, probably fell mainly into the 
hands of Corinth, a city which had 
many oriental traditions, and probably 
much Syrian blood; and it was to the 
potters of Corinth that was due the 
great production of proto-Corinthian 
unguent vases. The forms, with a 
more advanced decoration, were pre- 
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served in the later unguent vases of 
Corinth. ‘Even before the coming-in 
of the Dorians, the perfume makers of 
the Phoenician market at Corinth may 
already have been in the habit of sub- 
stituting, as the vehicles of their 
products, earthenware vases for those 
of glass or faience: it was earthenware 
which the Greeks used for all domestic 
purposes. At any rate in hellenised 
Corinth, the only Corinth we know, 
clay was the only material used by 
the manufacturers for the purpose.’! 
Probably other cities near copied the 
fabric, for, as M. Perrot well observes, 
there was in the ancient Greek world 
no law of patent. 

Another interesting class of vases of 
which the place of making is in dispute 
is the so-called Cyrenaic. The most 
remarkable of these, painted with the 
scene where King Arcesilasis represented 
weighing out silphium (or, as others 
think, wool) can scarcely have been 
made save at Cyrene, nor can the other 
vase on which the nymph Cyrene stands 
among the wind-gods. Butthe English 
excavators at Sparta have discovered 
that the Cyrenaic fabric takes its place 
in the series of styles which succeeded 
one another at Sparta itself. Hence 
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they have proposed Sparta as the 
source of all these vases. This view 
M. Perrot, rightly as I think, rejects. 
It would be a somewhat violent hypo- 
thesis to regard Sparta as a centre for 
the export of pottery; while on the 
other hand the abundance of terra- 
cottas which has come from Cyrene 
proves that the people of that city were 
used to working in clay. 

We wish M. Perrot good progress 
with his further volumes. It is an in- 
spiriting sight to see the practised 
veteran struggling with one national 
art after another, working up the best 
authorities, carefully considering all 
theories, bringing a constantly growing 
mass of experience to bear upon the 
history of ancient art. No one who 
wants to know what early Greece was 
really like can afford to neglect these 


volumes. They throw into many dark 
places a light which is clear and 
brilliant. And while singularly free 


from pedantry, the work is not in any 
bad sense popular. Those who search 
may find, here and there, gaps in M. 
Perrot’s knowledge: but it would be 
very hard to find another work on such 
a scale, and of such scope, which 
reaches so high a standard of trust- 
worthiness. 
P. GARDNER. 





THIELING’S KLEIN AFRIKA. 


Der Hellenismus in Klein Afrika. Der 
grviechische Einfluss in den Romischen 
Provinzen Nordwest A frica’s, von WAL- 
TER THIELING, Dr. Phil. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pp. xiit216. τ map of N.-W. 
Africa in Roman times. Leipzig: 
Teubner. November, 911. M. 8. 


IT is not easy for an author on 
classical subjects to find so fresh and 
untrodden a field. For though the 
present work quotes a great many 
authorities on special points, we are not 
aware that anyone has followed out the 
fortunes of this curious and isolated 
part of the world through many cen- 
turies. The very opening pages, show- 
ing the peculiar geographical features 
which make up this country or Africa 
Minor, much more distinct than Asia 


Minor, suggest a peculiar history. The 
earliest inhabitants we know are not of 
African or Semitic, but rather of Indo- 
European, type, and the mountain 
chains are explained by Ritter as con- 
nected with the Apennine and Sierra 
Nevada chains. Hence this isolated 
portion of Africa is not unlike a larger 
Sicily, and, lying on the Mediterranean 
Sea, has been peopled from the earliest 
ages by the various races that wandered 
over that highway. But very remark- 
ably and exceptionally the early race 
which we call Berbers has maintained 
itself through millenniums of foreign 
conquest, and is still a great force in 
the population. This appears to be 
the main reason why the long Roman 
occupation did not give rise to a 
Romance language akin to French, 
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Spanish, and Provengal. Dr. Thieling 
rather attributes this failure to the 
earlier and more complete conquest by 
the Arab invaders. The former seems 
to us the deeper and more permanent 
cause, though of course the Arab con- 
quest aided the extinction of Latin very 
forcibly. 

The book before us is so full of 
highly interesting matter of many 
kinds, that no brief review could 
possibly give an adequate idea of its 
learning. Perhaps the most regrettable 
omission is that of some illustrations 
showing us the peculiar art of Car- 
thage: we mean the wonderful ‘anthro- 
poid’ sarcophagi, and the mosaic 
pictures of Roman villas set up on the 
walls of rooms in the museum at 
Tunis. These, which are practically 
unknown to northern scholars, give 
more vivid pictures than many words. 
Le Pére Delattre has been for years the 
moving spirit in recovering the remains 
of Carthage, but his admirable work is 
printed in French periodicals, and 
therefore little known in England. 
We should also gladly have seen repro- 
ductions of the statues with which King 
Juba II. adorned his capital of Caesaria 
in Mauretania (now Cherchell), seeing 
that he was archaistic in his taste, and 
obtained copies of the best work of the 
early golden age from Athens. But 
we know that such ornaments would 
have greatly increased the price of the 
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book, and possibly hindered its general 
usefulness. 

The main interest to the world in 
this Africa Minor will always remain 
its condition under the Roman Empire. 
For the Phoenicians were always 
foreigners, and their domination at 
Carthage never made itself at home 
like the Roman culture that produced 
Fronto, Apuleius, Cyprian, Lactan- 
tius, and Augustine. Dr. Thieling 
holds that in the third century A.D. the 
Graeco-Roman culture which made the 
province of Africa famous spread from 
there to Gaul and Britain, where he 
says that English and Irish monas- 
teries in the seventh and eighth centuries 
showed a diffused knowledge of Greek. 
This last statement we are disposed to 
question, but not that Christian culture 
came into Northern Europe by way of 
Africa, Gaul, and Spain. African 
Latin prose is said to show more 
Graecisms than usual, and it is a 
question discussed carefully by the 
author how far the causes are general 
or special. There is a whole chapter 
on the Greek names of persons in the 
local inscriptions, and a very learned 
analysis of their peculiarities. But, as 
we said already, in this short volume of 
200 pages there is an amount of learn- 
ing displayed which baffles any attempt 
at an adequate review within narrow 
limits of space. 





MAURICE THE 


Maurice the Philosopher (a Dialogue) ; 
or, Happiness, Love and the Good. By 
Harrop P. Cooke. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
Pp. xiii+ 107. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
and Son, Ltd., rgt2. as. 6d. net. 


WITHIN its brief limits, this volume 
handles fundamental problems in ethics, 
and has received what may be termed, 
in a philosophic sense, its ‘ pragmatic 
sanction’ from Dr. Schiller. It contains 
two dialogues, the first on ‘ Love and 
Happiness,’ the second on ‘ Happiness 
the Good’; and these are summarised 
in sixty quatrains in the metre of 


PHILOSOPHER. 


FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam. The 
suggestion is that the predicate ‘ good’ 
should be identified with ‘ absolutely 
satisfactory,’ and that love is the chief 
element contributing towards the uni- 
versal happiness which constitutes the 
ideal. The interlocutors are three 
young Oxford men who in a pleasant 
garden conduct their discussions with 
taste and vivacity. The moral theory 
involved has for background the eighth 
and ninth books of The Nicomachean 
Ethics,althoughthe prominenceassigned 
to φιλία as an essential feature of the 
Good and the aspiration after immor- 
tality are matters wherein the author 
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goes beyond Aristotle. At the same 
time, these very points recall views 
stated in Mr. Lowes _ Dickinson’s 
vigorous dialogue on The Meaning of 
Good, where the larger number of inter- 
locutors affords opportunity for wider 
variety of outlook and experience. 

Mr. Cooke has aimed at producing a 
Platonic dialogue in modern surround- 
ings. He tells us that this little volume 
is ‘a work of four years’; and much 
time has therefore been devoted to 
attaining finish of style in what is 
admittedly a difficult literary form. 
Even so, there are slips of expression ; 
one is tempted, for example, to ask 
whether a tree can ‘branch into one 
more point’ (p. 41), and in a few places 
the punctuation could be improved. 
The use of a setting susceptible of 
elegant description is a Platonic tradi- 
tion in philosophic dialogue which 
Berkeley’s refined English may be said 
to have sanctioned and perpetuated. 
While, no doubt, it is hard to fix exact 
limits for such descriptions, and for the 
introduction of detail calculated to lend 
verisimilitude to the conversation, yet 
here probably some readers would wish 
for less detail. Thus, in a symposium 
where the wine of antiquity and the ale 
of FitzGerald’s Euphranor have given 
place to whisky, perhaps too insistent 
reference is made to the liquor used. 
At the same time, Mr. Cooke is re- 
markably successful in his dramatic 
management; he makes the conversa- 
tion generally natural and polished ; 
and in Leonard, who is mainly in 
opposition, he has created a living 
figure. The other two speakers are 
occasionally in their mutual worship 
ultra-sentimental; ‘beloved one,’ for 
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instance, is a curious mode of address 
from one man to another. In fact, the 
‘love’ of the dialogue, being Hellenic 
and non-romantic, seems unduly re- 
stricted to affection among a few select 
persons—bachelors evidently by prefer- 
ence—to the exclusion of broader and 
at least equally precious charities; so 
that one feels that if the interlocutors 
had been drawn as more in touch with 
the stern realities of life and more con- 
cerned with social problems, the specu- 
lations would have had to take other 
turns. 

Mr. Cooke’s suggestive line of argu- 
ment is well exemplified in the second 
dialogue, where students of philosophy 
will detect certain criticisms bearing 
on contentions in Mr. G. E. Moore’s 
Principia Ethica. The Platonic myth 
introduced as a culmination to the 
dialogue is very beautifully narrated. 

The author is no party to the ancient 
feud between poetry and philosophy, 
and so turns from prose to restate his 
main findings in verse. His quatrains, 
often reminiscent of Tennyson and 
FitzGerald, are skilfully composed ; but 
they would have gained in musical effect 
from greater variety of rhyme-sounds 
and from the avoidance of occasional 
halting lines like 


‘For you pronounce this theory good, and I 
that.’ 


At a time when special attention is 
being directed to the teaching not only 
of Latin and Greek but of philosophy 
through a fuller return to oral methods, 
this book ought to interest students as 
well as ordinary readers. 


J. Wicut DuFF. 





THALHEIM’S TEXT OF ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


Aristotelis ἸΠολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων post Fri- 
dericum Blass edidit TH. THALHEIM. 
Small 8vo. Pp. xv+128. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1909. M. 1.50 paper cover ; 
M. 1.go cloth. 


BETWEEN 1892 and 1903 four editions 
of the Constitution of Athens were pre- 
pared by Blass for the Teubner series. 


The present edition has been entrusted, 
by the same publishers, to the com- 
petent hands of Thalheim, who is well 
known to scholars as an authority on 
Attic Law, and as a judicious critic of 
the text of the Attic orators. The title 
Πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων has been retained 
in this new edition, although there is 
apparently only one passage in which 
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that order is found, namely in the 
Argument to the Areopagiticus of Iso- 
crates, ἐν τῇ Πολιτείᾳ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, 
while the other order, Αθηναίων Ion τεία, 
is supported by 51 passages in Harpocra- 
tion, who generally writes either ἐν (or 
ἐν τῇ) ᾿Αθηυαίων ond: Teta, and twice has 
ἐκ τῆς---Αθηναίων πολιτείας. ᾿Αθηναίων 
Πολιτεία is also supported by the title 
in the catalogue of Aristotle’s works 
published in the Rheinisches Museum for 
1866, p. 432. 

In the preface the remarks made by 
Blass on matters of prose-rhythm, as ex- 
emplified in this treatise, have been 
omitted, and a similar fate has befallen 
the Appendix to edition 4, in which 
Blass made many suggestions solely for 
reasons of rhythm. 

In the bibliography there are several 
minor errors. M. Dufour’s pamphlet 
was published, not in 1897, but in 1895. 
Mr. Kenyon’s last two articles in the 
Classical Review are not in Vols. VIII. 
and XII., but in Vols. XIV. and XVII. 
Professor Lehmann - Haupt’s paper 
appeared in Klio VI (not IV). Mr. 
Εις T. Rickards (of Bombay) has been 
(not unnaturally) confounded with the 
late Mr. F. T. Richards (of Oxford) ; 
and, similarly, the late Dr. Henry 
Sidgwick’s two economical or political 
articles in Vol. VIII of the Classical 
Review have been assigned to Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick. Lastly, the article 
on Aristotle's Criticism of the Spartan 
Government, contributed to Vol. VII 
Ρ- 439 by Prof. E. G. Sihler (here printed 
J. E. Sihler), has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the ᾿Αθηναίων ἸΤολιτεία, and 
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has therefore no claim to appear in the 
bibliography. 

Among editors of this treatise there 
is now a more general consensus of 
opinion as to the text. The present 
editor has, happily, set aside all purely 
rhythmical considerations, and _ has 
supplied us with a text that is eminently 
sober and judicious. He has discussed 
several passages in the Berliner Philo- 
logische W ochenschrift, 1908-9, and he has 
incorporated a few of his own con- 
jectures in the text. Of these the best, 
perhaps, is that in c. 15. § 4, where 
he proposes ἐκκλησιάζειν ἐπεχείρει καὶ 
[χρόνον μὲν ἠκκλησί]ασεν μικρόν. Ihave 
accepted this in the revised and en- 
larged edition of my commentary, 
which will shortly be published. 

In conclusion, I may here draw 
attention to an excellent proposal com- 
municated to me by Mr. W. L. New- 
man in October last, too late to be in- 
corporated in my commentary. In the 
ordinary text of c. 35 § 4, ὑπεξαιρού- 
μενοι Te τὸν φόβον καὶ βουλόμενοι τὰς 
οὐσίας διαρπάζειν, Mr. Newman once 
suggested that τὸν φόβον meant ‘the 
object of their fear’ (Classical Review, 
V. 164 δ). He now prefers inserting 
διά :- ὑπεξαιρούμενοι «διά» τε τὸν 
φόβον καὶ βουλόμενοι «.7.r., thus making 
their fear and their desire for plunder 
the two motives for getting rid of the 
wealthiest and most prominent citizens. 
He compares Xenophon’s Hieron, c.5 § 3, 
ὅταν δὲ τοὺς τοιούτους διὰ τὸν φόβον 
ὑπεξαιρῶνται. 

J. E. SANDYS. 

Cambridge. 





LA PHRASE A VERBE ‘ETRE’ EN LATIN. 


La Phrase ἃ verbe ‘étre’ en Latin. Par 
J. MarouzEAv. I vol. 10” x63”. Pp. 
vili+334. Paris: Geuthner, rgro. 


‘IL y avait ainsi une grande richesse 
d’expression dans la seule disposition 
des deux termes du groupe attributif. 
Toutes les nuances que dans la langue 
parlée nous rendons par |’intonation, 
les Latins pouvaient les rendre dans la 
langue écrite par la disposition des 
mots. Ce nétaient jamais que des 


nuances, et le procédé était sans doute 
trop délicat pour étre conscient. Mais 
il ne nous est pas pour cela interdit de 
l’analyser. Et l’on verra dans la seconde 
partie comment certaines particularités 
d’accentuation, de morphologie, de 
métrique, confirment le rapport qui 
vient d’étre établi entre la valeur des 
termes et leur position.’ 

This paragraph (p. 94) will give some 
idea of the contents of this book. It 
is a very elaborate study of a particular 
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type of sentence in early Latin. It is 
based on a thorough sifting of the 
works of Plautus and Terence. ‘Les 
observations qui seront présentées ici 
reposent autant que possible sur des 
dépouillements complets.’ Every state- 
ment is supported by abundant evidence, 
and the writer is careful not to pass 
over in silence any examples which 
may seem not to conform to his rules. 
The Historical Appendix gives very 
interesting information as to later 
Latin. 

The author begins with an excellent 
chapter on the nature of the ‘phrase 
attributive.’ Toa great extent, he says, 
Subject and Attribute (if I may use the 
word here in the French sense of Pre- 
dicative Adjective or Noun) are not 
distinguished. Sometimes they are 
logically indistinguishable : the Roman 
says ‘Ego is sum’ and the German ‘ Ich 
bin es,’ but in French (‘C’est moi’) and 
English (‘It’s me’) the grammatical re- 
lation is reversed. ‘Ce que nous montre 
’état ancien de la langue, c’est l’in- 
différence parfaite vis-a-vis de la dis- 
tinction grammaticale des termes sujet- 
attribut.’ Hence the Attribute, if vari- 
able, agrees with the Subject (iracundia 
mala est) or vice versa (ea iracundia est, 
nugae istae sunt). In case too there is 
no distinction: ‘illi licet esse beato’ is 
normal; ‘‘‘expedit bonas esse vobis”’ 
marque peut-étre le début d’une con- 
struction nouvelle.’ 

But so far as Subject and Attribute 
are distinguished, the verb belongs to 
the Attribute; hence the normal agree- 
ment: 


Paupertas mihi onus vzswm est. 
Amantium irae amoris redintegratio est. 


No one can read this book without 
feeling that the order of words is much 
less free, in verse as well as prose, than 
is generally supposed. In his Intro- 
duction M. Marouzeau shows the im- 
portance of the principle ‘ que la valeur 
d’un mot dépend de la position qu'il 
occupe vis-a-vis de son appartenant 
syntaxique,’ a principle that he has 
followed in his book, Place du pronom 
personnel sujet en Latin. In the work 
before us he shows that in reference 
to the Copula the position of the 
Subject may vary freely without affect- 
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ing the sense, but that the position 
of the Attribute is significant, and he 
proceeds to show with great fulness the 
difference of meaning produced by the 
inversion or separation of the Attribute 
and Copula. 

He sums up thus (p. 70) the results: 


En résumé la disposition des deux termes du 
groupe est déterminée par les raisons suivantes: 


(a) La copule est zormalement postposée a 
l’attribut ;—elle ’est nécessairement quand il y 
a lieu d’insister sur la nature de I’attribut. 

(ὁ) La copule est antéposée a l’attribut: 
1. Quand on veut affirmer plutot que définir 
une attribution. 2. Quand lidée de lattribut 
étant supposée présente a l’esprit, il ne s’agit 
que de la rappeler. 3. D’une maniére générale 
quand c’est une circonstance de l’attribution, et 
non pas l’énoncé de l’attribut qui est le but de 
la phrase. 


This summary may be illustrated by 
examples from earlier pages : 


(a) Normal: Aequom est, potis est, nisi 
molestum est. 


Necessary : 
Non ego erus tibi, sed seruos sum 
Lupus est . . . non homo. 


(6) 1. Sed ego sum insipientior qui_rebus 
curem publicis, like the English ‘Well, 1 ama 
fool to do that!’ 

2. Cur. 51. Pudica est—est confirmé pour les 
incrédules par 

liid. 57. At illa est pudica 

=mais elle est vraiment 
2: ΣΡ ΟΕ onmial 
Atque eo fuerunt cariora: aes non erat. 
=et voici la raison pour laquelle .. . 


So far we have been speaking of 
the Copula. But ‘esse’ has another use, 
namely as ‘verbe d’existence.’ When 
it is used in this sense, the position of 
the Subject is significant. The normal 
order is shown in 


Homo quidam est qui, Il y a. . ., There is 


(or, There’s) a man. 
The effect of inversion is shown in— 


Est profecto deus=pour sir il existe une 
divinité, There zs. . 


‘Le rapport du sujet a esse verbe 
d’existence est assimilable au rapport 
de l’attribut a esse copule.’ 

It will be seen that the author ex- 
amines the sentence, as it were, under a 
microscope, and that as the result of 
this minute scrutiny of thousands of 
specimens he is able to tell us of subtle 
differences of meaning which are not 
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generally seen or at least not seen 
clearly. How subtle these differences 
are he indicates in the quotation with 
which I began. But he has, I think, 
made good his contention that ‘il ne 
nous est pas pour cela interdit de 
Panalyser.’ The conclusions which he 
reaches in Part I. are confirmed to a 
remarkable extent in the Second Part, 
in which the subject is approached from 
a different point of view. Roughly 
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speaking, Part I. treats of the sense of 
the words, Part II. of their sound. 

I have not space to deal with the 
very full treatment of the use of the Par- 
ticiples nor with the careful study of the 
‘Phrase nominale pure.’ On_ these 
topics the Historical Appendix is 
specially interesting. There is a useful 
Index to the passages quoted from 
Plautus and Terence 

W. E. P. PANTIN. 


TRAUBE, VORLESUNGEN, Vot. II. 


Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, von 
Lupwic TRAUBE, herausgegeben von 
Franz Boll. Zweiter Band: Ein- 
lettung in dite lateinische Philologie des 
Mittelalters. Pp. vili+ 176. Miinchen: 
C. H. Bech’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. IgII. 


THIS second volume contains the 
lectures delivered by Traube on his ap- 
pointment to the newly-created Chair at 
Munich University of Mediaeval Latin. 
They cover an enormously wide field of 
subjects, mapped out in three divisions: 
(1) Mediaeval Latin MSS., (2) Mediaeval 
Latin language, (3) Mediaeval Latin 
literature, and serve, as the title shows, 
to introduce the student to this new 
branch of study and to provide him 
with a bibliography. They are, it need 
hardly be said, of paramount import- 
ance for the palaeographer and the 
historian. But the readers, too, of this 
journal will find much that is interest- 
ing. For example, on p. 21 Traube 
argues that all our extant Latin MSS. 
(except the Egyptian and the Hercu- 
lanean papyri) are by Christian scribes ; 
on p. 25 he mentions that in Insular 
(Irish and English) MSS. si was written 
precisely as fi was written in MSS. of 
the Continent, so that a Continental 
scribe would be sure to write definit 
instead of desimit in transcribing from 
an Insular original; on p. 40 he shows 
that the old theory is wrong, which 
supposed the Latin classics to have 
been sheltered through the Dark Ages: 
in the haven of Irish monasteries, for 
archetypes in Irish script were rather 
written in Continental monasteries by 


Irish missionary monks than in Ireland 
itself; on p. 59 he specifies some 
criteria for the Spanish provenience of 
an archetype, such as the spelling guum, 
the exchange of v and f, aphaeresis 
(e.g. Srael for Israel); on p. 67 he 
enumerates some monkish corruptions 
of text—e.g. abbas se crevit for ab asse 
crevit (Petron. 43), Galileae for galeae 
(Val. Flacc. 3, 76), gut demonibus for 
quidem omnibus (Cic. Epp. 72, 48 M.), 
unigenitto for unt negotio (Vell. 2, 114, 1). 
The metrical element in Latin Prose, 
so much discussed recently, is explained, 
so far as regards Mediaeval Latin litera- 
ture, on pp. 115-121. In his account 
(on pp. 123 sqq.) of the ‘ subscriptiones’ 
in our MSS. of the Latin Classics (e.g. 
the Mavortius ‘subscriptio’ in Horace 
MSS.), which tell of the editorial activity 
of the fifth century, his bibliography 
includes (besides the well-known trea- 
tises of Jahn, Haase, and Reifferscheid, 
and Birt’s ‘Antikes Buchwesen’) Lom- 
matzsch ‘ Literarische Bewegungen in 
Rom im 4 und 5 Jahrhundert nach 
Christus’ (in the Zeitschrift fiir ver- 
gleichende Literaturgeschichte, XV. 
(1904), pp. 177-192) and Usener ‘ Anec- 
doton Holderi’ (in the Festschrift zur 
Begrissung der XXXII. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmdanner. 
Bonn, 1877). These ‘subscriptiones’ 
are to be treated in a volume of the 
‘Quellen und Untersuchungen’ by 
Traube’s pupil, Dr. B. A. Miiller. The 
immediately following pages, dealing 
with the mediaeval transmission of the 
Latin masterpieces will be the most 
interesting to a classical scholar, who 
will, however, glean valuable information 
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throughout the whole volume. The 
remark (on p. 90), that it is only in 
Latin MSS. written by Irish scribes 
that an irregular division of syllables 
between lines, such as p | uncto, is found, 
should be remembered by editors of 
fragmentary MSS. Tested by this 
rule a large number of the conjectural 
supplements of fragmentary lines ac- 
cepted in Miiller’s edition of Festus 
will be seen to be impossible. The 
fragmentary Codex Farnesianus οἵ 
Festus was written in Italy (probably 
at or near Rome, according to Dr. E. A. 
Loew, the leading authority on Italian 
script); and no Italian scribe would 
be guilty of a monstrosity like (p. 318, 
1. 5) so| 1 or (p. 310, 1. 31) parti | m. 
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Mommsen’s conjecture (on p. 330, |. 23) 


_scrib | «1» is impossible, but not 


Miiller’s scrib |<tae>. Festus spelt 
strittavum (p. 314, l. 24), not stritavum, 
since the fragmentary MS. shows sérét 
at the end of the line. Marx suggests 
<tterro>>y as the ending of the Lucilius 
verse in Festus (p. 257, l. 33); but the 
scribe can hardly have written ferror, 
for the γ (according to Marx the final r 
of the word) stands at the beginning of 
a line. Indeed, this whole book of 
Traube’s emphasises the warning that 
the Latin classics cannot be edited 
rightly without a considerable acquaint- 
ance with Latin Palaeography. 
W. M. Linpsay. 





SHORT NOTICES 


C. Plint Secundt Naturalis Hustortae. 
Vol. II., Libri vii.-xv. Ed. CAROLUS 
ΜΑΥΗΟΕΕ. 8vo. Pp. xiv+592. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner. 1909. M. 8. 


WHEN Dr. Mayhoff, in 1902, brought 
out the third volume of the Teubner 
Pliny, it was practically the first volume 
of a new edition, so great was the 
change in the method of arrangement 
from that which he had followed in 
1875, when his first recension of Vol. II. 
was published. The present recension 
of Vol. II., containing books vii.-xv., 
marks the completion of that new 
edition. The codices on the collation 
of which the text is mainly based are 
named at the head of the page; a 
useful collection of Testimonia is 
printed below the text, and the critical 
notes are full. The editor shows the 
same diligent care as before emenda- 
tionum suo quamque auctori reddere. For 
this and the preceding volume he has 
himself collated two codices, a (Vindob. 
ccxxxiv.) and F (Leid. Lips. vii.), and 
has been led to attach an independent 
value to F, which he believes to be 
a parallel copy from the same arche- 
type as D, and not a copy of D itself, 
as Detlefsen supposed. The connection 
between D and F appears in any case 
to be closer than that between F and 


R or any other codex of the same 
family. 

The text is in many respects more 
conservative than that of 1875; in 
particular the more precise know- 
ledge of Pliny’s style, which is due 
to the work of J. Miiller and others, 
has led to the omission in the present 
volume of a multitude of small addi- 
tions previously inserted against the 
consensus of the MSS. Dr. Mayhoff, 
however, admits to the text, or prints 
in the critical notes, many conjectural 
emendations. Among these a consider- 
able number are his own, many of them 
convincing, and many probable. In 
ix. 36, for example, tacite is much the 
best conjecture made for supplying the 
missing word between adnatare 
leniterque; and in xi. 154 fuco for vero 
seems certain. But all the emenda- 
tions accepted are not equally attrac- 
tive; and some appear to be quite 
arbitrary. To take a few examples: 
In viii. δὶ for id quoque fabius of the 
MSS., Dr. Mayhoff reads 1d quoque 
adicit, which seems far-fetched in com- 
parison with Pellicerius’s fabulosius. In 
ΙΧ. 5 tanta, ut alias thynnorum, multi- 
tudine can hardly be right for et alias, 
tanta, etc., which needs no correction. 
The point of Pliny’s account lies in 
the vast shoals of tunny seen by 
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Alexander’s soldiers. Again, in xi. 276, 
where oculi quibuscumque sunt longi is 
the reading of all the MSS., it is 
difficult to see how Dr. Mayhoff’s 
quibus utrimque is nearer to of ἂν μὲν 
ὦσι μακροί, the words of Aristotle 
on which no doubt the passage Pliny 
quotes from Trogus is based. In 
Vili. 32 it is unsatisfactory to fall back 
on the traditional text commoritur ea 
dimicatio, victusque. The dimicatio ue of 
4" (Par. Lat. 6799) certainly suggests 
Detlefsen’s dimicatione. Possibly Pliny 
wrote . . . cum, mortturus ea dimicatione 
victusque, but no emendation proposed 
as yet seems really final. However, 
though much may remain doubtful in 
the reconstruction of the words of 
Pliny, Dr. Mayhoff has certainly given 
us a greatly improved text, and deserves 
our gratitude. 
K. JEX-BLAKE. 


Latinand English Idiom. By H. DARNLEY 
NAYLOR, Professor of Classics in 
Adelaide University. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 


PROFESSOR DARNLEY NAYLOR is of 
course quite right to advocate trans- 
lation of Latin into good English, even 
at the expense of absolute literalness. 
Free renderings into idiomatic English 
are (he says) ‘condemned for a piece of 
impertinent paraphrase.’ One may 
ask, by whom? The Professor, I hope, 
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is beating the air. Surely no scholar 
who is not making a crib for Passmen 
thinks of translating Latin quite literally. 
We all aim at good English. However, 
it is ungracious to criticise; for Pro- 
fessor Naylor has provided an excellent 
object-lesson by translating Livy’s pre- 
face into very good English indeed. 
Some day he ought to go on to Cicero, 
whose style is essentially even more 
un-English than Livy’s, and therefore 
should provide a greater number of 
instructive problems. 


Gesammelte philologische Schriften von 
JOHANNES VAHLEN. 1 Theil: Schrif- 
ten der Wiener Zeit, 1858-1874. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. M. 14; 
Cloth M. 16.50. 


WE have already noticed in the Classical 
Review the collections of Vahlen’s Latin 
opuscula. This volume includes all the 
papers of moderate length, but excludes 
four long papers on Aristotle’s Poetics 
and on Laurentius Valla, which are 
long enough to go by themselves. The 
papers are not brought up-to-date, but 
printed as they are; except that a few 
references are given to later work on 
the same subjects. Aristotle is the 
favourite subject here: his Poetics, 
Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric, with 
miscellaneous notes, fill about a third 
of the volume. Other authors treated 
are Lycophron, Plato, Ennius, Plautus, 
Horace, Varro, Cicero and Livy. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


SCOTLAND is very useful in educa- 
tional matters : it makes experiments— 
sometimes with less than the national 
caution—and tabulates the results for 
the benefit of the Southron. Thus, 
the Oxford Magazine has been advo- 
cating the reform of Responsions by 
the substitution of ‘ Unseens’ for pas- 
sages from prepared books; and then 
comes Professor G. G. Ramsay, and 
tells the Magazine that Scotch ex- 


perience is against this. Unseens are 
of course excellent, he says, for Bursary 
examinations. But when the Com- 
mission of 188g made a ‘ Preliminary’ 
examination at Universities in which 
all the translation papers were un- 
prepared, this was not found to work 
nearly so well, as a test of the 
‘ordinary men coming from [655 
favoured schools’ than those which 
produced the best scholars. The 
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ordinary man, Professor Ramsay says, 
could pass the Preliminary examination 
‘without having any knowledge of the 
history, the literature, the institutions, 
the life of ancient Greece or Rome; 
without having been trained in the 
careful getting up of books; without, 
in short, having received any of the 
more valuable results of a classical 
education.’ Such candidates had been 
crammed in Unseens by reading snip- 
pets of books here and there: they had 
never studied anything thoroughly. 
Professor Ramsay’s conclusion is that 
‘Unseens are excellently fitted for the 
Honourman; they are not fitted by 
themselves for the Passman.’ The 
self-styled ‘ Progressives’ of the South 
do not agree with that. They have 
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before them the vision of the unlettered 
physicist who knows no Greek, but can 
learn the crib of the Alcestis and Hecuba 
by heart. 


A ‘Note’ in the same paper com- 
memorates the Rev. A. J. Church, for- 
merly of Lincoln College, afterwards 
Professor of Latin in the University of 
London. Professor Church’s services 
to classical study are known to all 
readers of this Review, and to many 
besides. We shall not readily forget so 
excellent a scholar and populariser (in 
the best way) of classical scholarship. 
He touched very many things and 
adorned them all; and retained his 
skill till past an age when most have 
ceased to write. 








THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY: A REPLY. 


In the March number of this Review 
Mr. A. W. Pickard Cambridge criticised 
at great length my Origin of Tragedy. 
As he had had fifteen months to study 


my little book, and to elaborate his: 


criticisms (doubtless in the light, too, 
of other reviews), it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that every possible objection 
to my views has been put forward by 
him. Mr. Cambridge is convinced that 
my case is not a good one either in its 
destructive or its constructive aspects. 
If, on the other hand, I can show that 
he has failed to break down my main 
propositions, the theory must be re- 
garded as for the time in possession of 
the field. 

I hold that the Dorian claim to the 
invention of the dithyramb and of 
Tragedy was not well founded; that 
Tragedy proper was not Dionysiac in 
origin, but began in mimetic ritual per- 
formed at the tombs of heroes; that the 
only true Dionysiac element is the 
Satyric drama; that the tomb of the 
hero became the thymele of Dionysus, 
or that the latter took its place beside 
the former; and that the grand step 
made by Thespis was to lift Tragedy 
from being a mere piece of ritual 
attached to a particular shrine into a 
true form of literature, which might 
be performed anywhere. 


1. All writers base their views on 
Aristotle’s statement that Tragedy 
‘originated with the leaders of the 
dithyramb.’ I give some five argu- 
ments to show that the Dorians neither 
invented the dithyramb nor Tragedy 
proper. Mr. Cambridge ignores these, 
and thinks that he has disposed of me 
when he states that ‘my arguments 
that the dithyramb was not Dorian 
because Lasos was probably [the italics 
are his] not Dorian, and that it was 
not originally Dionysiac because Lasos 
may [again not mine] have sung the 
sorrows of heroes, are very weak.’ 
But my proofs are (1) that Aristotle 
did not admit the claim of the Dorians 
(in which Mr. Cambridge says that I 
am right); (2) that the choral odes in 
Attic tragedies are not in the Doric 
dialect, as universally assumed, but are 
only in old Attic; (3) that the Athenians, 
who would not even allow a Dorian 
king into their temples, would not have 
borrowed the dialect of the hated 
Dorians for their sacred hymns; 
(4) that Arion, who, according to 
Herodotus (I. 23), first invented the 
dithyramb and produced it at Corinth, 
was not a Dorian, but an Aeolian from 
Lesbos ; and (5) that Archilochus (670 
B.C.), Our earliest authority for _the 
word, was not a Dorian, but an Ionian. 
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My critic says that I am wrong in 
holding that the Athenians did not 
allow Dorians to enter into their sanc- 
tuaries, because ‘the passage cited 
[Herod. V. 72, not 71, as he gives it] 
only records the refusal of the priestess 
of Athena to allow Cleomenes to enter 
the adyton of Athena.’ But he not 
only disregards the plural, Δωριεῦσι (ov 
yap θεμιτὸν Δωριεῦσι παριέναι «.T.2.), 
which is surely general enough, but 
also the King’s reply, ‘I am not a 
Dorian, but an Achean,’ thereby ad- 
mitting that Dorians were not allowed 
to enter. Mr. Cambridge might have 
remembered that though the Carians 
admitted their kindred Lydians and 
Mysians into the temple of Zeus at 
Mylasa, they kept out all others, even 
though they spake Carian (Herod. VI. 
59). 
Mr. Cambridge holds that Hero- 
dotus’ statement about Arion does not 
mean that he was the first to use the 
term dithyramb, but that ‘the word 
means that Archilochus (sic) gave 
names to his dithyrambs, making them 
regular compositions with definite sub- 
jects.’ But as Herodotus says that 
Arion was the first to compose a dithy- 
ramb, no one could have previously 
applied the term dithyramb, since, 
according to the historian, this form of 
composition had not previously existed. 
Pindar supports Herodotus in the 
famous passage in which, along with 
the horse-bit and pedimental temple, 
he includes the invention of the ‘ox- 
driving dithyramb of Dionysus’ among 
the glories of Corinth. 

My critic plainly felt that he had 
failed to break down my position, for 
(p. 54) he admits that ‘it cannot be 
shown conclusively either that the 
dithyramb was or that it was not 
Dorian in its rudimentary form.’ He 
further admits that ‘ Archilochus, in a 
fragment of whom we first happen to 
hear of it, was not a Dorian; but the 
best evidence we have tends to show 
that it was in Dorian Corinth that both 
it and the tragic chorus first took 
literary shape. This is all that is 
needed to explain the Dorian tradition 
mentioned by Aristotle.’ But as 
Aristotle does not endorse the Dorian 
claim, and as it was the Aeolian Arion 
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who first gave ‘literary shape’ to the 
dithyramb, Mr. Cambridge might just 
as well argue that because Handel com- 
posed the Messiah and many other 
great works in England, the English 
race are to be credited with the crea- 
tion of the Handelian music. 

2. He says that my arguments 
‘against ascribing a peculiarly Diony- 
siac character to the earliest dithyramb 
are unconvincing.’ 

The arguments for the old view that 
the dithyramb was originally peculiar to 
Dionysus are (1) that Archilochus says 
that when ‘ thunder-smitten with wine’ 
he knows how to lead a fair song in 
honour of Dionysus, a dithyramb; 
(2) Pindar speaks of the ‘ox-driving 
dithyramb of Dionysus’; (3) Pratinas 
(500 B.c.) called Dionysus θριαμβο- 
διθύραμβος ; (4) Euripides’ Bacchae also 
terms the god Av6vpauBos; (5) it has 
been universally assumed that Aristotle, 
in his passage on the origin of Tragedy 
(Poetics 4), holds the dithyramb to be 
Dionysiac in origin, because he alludes 
to the Satyric drama in the same 
passage. 1 have pointed out that 
Archilochus does not ascribe the dithy- 
ramb exclusively to Dionysus, and that 
Pindar only speaks of the ‘ ox-driving ’ 
dithyramb as belonging to the god, 
neither poet excluding the use of the 
dithyramb in honour of others, gods 
and heroes; that Simonides (born 567 
B.C.) wrote a dithyramb on Mem- 
non, and that Bacchylides composed 
two dithyrambs on Theseus and one on 
Apollo. Mr. Cambridge admits that 
my explanations of the passages of 
Archilochus and Pindar are possible. 
Furthermore, Aristotle nowhere in his 
writings says that Tragedy originated 
in the worship of Dionysus, nor does 
he assign the dithyramb exclusively to 
that god. My critic admits that ‘there 
is no doubt that at the end of the sixth 
century B.c. and afterwards dithyrambs 
were composed in honour of other per- 
sonages than Dionysus, just as paeans 
were composed in honour of others 
than Apollo. But just as Paean is 
not a title of any but Apollo, so ‘ Dithy- 
rambus’ is not a title of any but 
Dionysus, and a strong presumption 
is afforded by these facts that the dithy- 
ramb was originally a chant addressed 
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to him. We need not, therefore, give 
up the belief that the dithyramb was 
Dionysiac, and probably Dorian in its 
first literary form.’ Thus the sole bul- 
wark for the old doctrine is the epithet 
Dithyvambos. But this bulwark de- 
pends solely on the assumption that 
the paean was originally confined to 
Apollo, which is contrary to fact, for 
not only is Paean in Homer a different 
personage from Apollo, but the paean 
also was not confined to Apollo, since 
the Acheans certainly did not sing the 
paean in honour of that god when they 
returned to the ships after the fall of 
Hector (Ilad XXIII. 391). Apollo 
was not the war-god of the Acheans, 
and in the games it was only the archers 
who prayed to him for aid. Thus breaks 
down the analogy on which my critic 
bases his argument that because from 
500 B.c. some Greeks applied the epithet 
Dithyrambos to Dionysus, the dithy- 
vamb must have originally been peculiar 
to that god. 

As the old theory depends entirely on 
Aristotle’s statement that tragedy arose 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον, it 
is full time to show what Aristotle meant 
by the dithyramb from which Tragedy 
arose. I hold that with him the dithy- 
ramb included as its theme heroes and 
other gods as wellas Dionysus. Aristotle 
does not say that Tragedy arose from 
the leaders of the dithyramb of Dionysus 
or from the leaders of the ancient dithy- 
ramb, nor yet from the dithyramb pro- 
duced by Arion at Corinth. That 
Aristotle held that there was only one 
kind of dithyramb, and that it could be 
sung alike in praise of heroes and of 
gods other than Dionysus, can be proved 
from the Poetics itself. Timotheus, the 
dithyrambic poet (447-357 B.c.), had 
composed eighteen dithyrambs. Aris- 
totle (Poetics, 1448, a 15), when speak- 
ing of dithyrambs, cites the Cyclops of 
Timotheus as an example, and again 
(1454, @ 31, cf. 1461, ὃ 32) he refers 
to a threnos of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
another dithyramb of Timotheus. 
Though it might be argued that the 
Cyclops was Dionysiac, this cannot be 
urged for the Scylla. As Aristotle, 
after his first mention of Timotheus, 
speaks of only one kind of dithyramb 
in the passage on Tragedy (1449, a I1), 
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and later cites the Scylla, an undoubted 
heroic subject, as an example of the 
same, it is certain that he knows only 
of one class, and that when he holds 
that Tragedy arose with the leaders of 
the dithyramb, he is not thinking of 
the dithyramb as exclusively belonging 
to Dionysus, but as a form to be used 
in honour of heroes and gods amongst 
whom Dionysus was included. This 
accords completely with the fact that 
Aristotle nowhere states that Tragedy 
arose from the worship of that god. 
No wonder, then, that Mr. Cambridge’s 
faith failed him towards the close of 
his review, when he admits that though 
he ‘finds great difficulty in accepting 
most of [my] arguments, he ‘does not 
feel satisfied with our scanty knowledge 
of the early history of tragedy.’ 

3. I hold that Tragedy proper arose 
out of the worship of heroes, and that 
the Satyric drama, which arose out of 
the original Thracian cult of Dionysus, 
is the only true Dionysiac element in 
Tragedy. My critic ‘heartily agrees’ 
with me that ‘Tragedy and Satyric 
drama are undoubtedly distinct in 
origin, and some of the reasons for this 
conclusion are well stated, for the first 
time in English literature, in the present 
work.’ He adds that ‘the whole ques- 
tion was admirably discussed by Reisch 
(Festschr. fiir Gomperz, 1902), and that 
‘it is a pity that I did not know of that 
work: he would have found his own 
conclusions anticipated in many points.’ 
I certainly missed Reisch’s article, just 
as my critic himself overlooked it in 
his edition of Haigh’s Attic Theatre in 
1907. From the words just cited the 
reader would suppose that Reisch had 
anticipated my general doctrine of the 
dual origin of Tragedy proper and the 
Satyric drama. But this is not so. 
Reisch holds that the Satyrs were 
vegetation creatures indigenous in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and that the Sileni were 
Ionian in origin, whilst he never 
dreamed of the worship of heroes as a 
chief element. He assumes, without 
an iota of proof, that on the coming 
of Dionysus the Satyrs of Peloponnesus 
and the Ionic Sileni became attached 
to his cult, and he repeats simply the 
old doctrine that both kinds of Tragedy 
arose in the worship of that god, with 
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the slight modification that from the out- 
start there were two kinds of Dionysiac 
ritual. In this he is followed by Mr. 
Cambridge. But the only ground for 
this assumption is Suidas’s statement 
respecting Arion: λέγεται καὶ τραγικοῦ 
τρόπου εὑρετὴς γενέσθαι καὶ πρῶτος 
χόρον στῆσαι καὶ διθύραμβον ἃσαι καὶ 
ὀνομάσαι τὸ ἀδόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ χόρου καὶ 
Σατύρους εἰσενεγκεῖν ἔμμετρα λέγοντας. 
Reisch, followed by Mr. Cambridge, 
assumes that the tragic form, the dithy- 
ramb, and the Satyr chorus were three 
distinct kinds of literature, though he 
can adduce not a single scrap of evi- 
dence in support of his interpretation. 
The passage simply refers to Arion’s 
famous dithyramb taught to a chorus 
of fifty at Corinth, and as it was cer- 
tainly in honour of Dionysus, naturally 
his attendant Satyrs were in it. Such 
is the foundation on which Reisch 
erected his theory of a dual Dionysiac 
origin for Tragedy proper and the 
Satyric drama—Tragedy proper from 
the dithyramb, ‘or at least from 
choruses so like it as to be afterwards 
confused with it;’ the Satyric drama 
from the Satyric chorus indigenous in 
Peloponnesus, and developed into a 
literary form by Arion. In reference 
to my view that the Satyrs came from 
Thrace with Dionysus, and that they 
arose out of the Satrae (Leake’s view), 
my critic says that I have ‘ overlooked 
the fact that similar half-bestial creatures 
of the imagination occur in the primitive 
beliefs of other Indo-European peoples, 
under various names.’ He, however, 
admits that Dionysus came from Thrace, 
and though he has apparently adopted 
Reisch’s view in its entirety (p. 53) as 
against mine, once more his faith fails 
him before the end, for (p. 58) he 
incidentally admits that the Satyric 
drama was ‘perhaps Thracian in 
origin,’ thus abandoning Reisch’s fun- 
damental point that the Satyrs and 
their rude songs were primitive in 
Peloponnesus. 

I challenge my critic to produce any 
parallel to the Satyrs—a genuine case 
where the god on whom such beings 
attend had his chief shrine among a 
great tribe whose name is practically 
the same as that of his mythic attend- 
ants; whose priests were a clan of the 
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same great tribe ; whose male attendants 
in the earliest representations in Attic 
art are half-man, half-horse, the very 
type on the coins of that part of Thrace 
where lay his shrine; and whose female 
attendants wore foxskins and fawnskins, 
the national Thracian dress, and in 
whose ancient land, down to the present, 
obscene ceremonies are still performed 
by mummers dressed in goatskins, and 
until recently in foxskins and fawnskins. 

Plainly, then, Reisch did nct antici- 
pate my theory, since he holds its 
opposite, whilst his attempt to find a 
dual Dionysiac origin for Tragedy proper 
and the Satyric drama has no foundation 
in’ fact. 

4. I based my theory that Tragedy 
proper arose from the worship of heroes 
on the well-authenticated cult of 
Adrastus at Sicyon, where he was 
honoured with tragic τραγικοὶ yopou re- 
ferring to his sorrows. About 600 B.c. 
Cleisthenes transferred the tragic dances 
to Dionysus. This passage was for- 
merly cited as the best evidence for the 
early connection of Dionysus with 
Tragedy. But since I pointed out that 
Dionysus was only superimposed on the 
cult of the hero, it is amusing to see 
the efforts to prove that the tragic 
dances were not mimetic, and that they 
were in fact only songs alluding to the 
sorrows of the hero. But even Reisch 
thinks that there were gestures as well 
as words, which is to admit that they 
were mimetic. I also cited the dramatic 
performance at Tegea in honour of 
Scephrus (to whose cult that of Apollo 
had been added) to show that the 
Greeks believed that the dead were 
pleased by having their sufferings drama- 
tised. My critic says that these are 
only two cases, and that they differ from 
the usual ritual of heroes. But there 
was no Act of Uniformity in Greece. I 
also showed that dramatic performances 
were only one kind of the various ways 
of honouring and propitiating the dead, 
such as funeral games, etc. But he 
completely ignores the all-important 
fact that the Greeks believed that 
Sicyon was the mother of Tragedy, 
that Epigenes of Sicyon was the first 
tragic writer, and that, according to 
some ancient authorities, he composed 
dramas which made no reference to 
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Dionysus, and that, too, at least as early, 
if not earlier, than Arion’s dithyramb 
at Corinth. Whilst Reisch and Mr. 
Cambridge postulate rude songs and 
dances in Peloponnesus which have no 
base in literature, we have undoubted 
evidence for tragic dances of a mimetic 
character at Sicyon long before Arion’s 
time, alluding to a hero’s sorrows, before 
the coming of Dionysus, and for that 
town being the birthplace of Tragedy 
and the home of Epigenes, the first 
dramatic writer. I supported these 
facts by the analogy of native dramas 
in other countries and ages, e.g. the 
Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau to 
please Christ, etc. He disputes the 
validity of three of my analogies—the 
Tibetan and the Vedda dramas, and the 
funeral ceremonies of Beowulf. But the 
Lama play is to honour Buddhist saints, 
and is thus parallel to the mediaeval 
Mysteries and Miracles, whilst the essence 
of the Vedda drama, which my critic 
thinks ‘is a piece of magic designed to 
secure good hunting, consists in the 
propitiation of the spirit of the great 
hunter Kande Yaka. Finally, I cite 
the funeral of Beowulf (p. 33), not as a 
drama, but as one of my numerous 
examples proving the general belief ‘ in 
the desire of the hero to be had in 
remembrance,’ and not amongst my ex- 
amples of primitive dramas (pp. 94-108). 
I also showed that the numerous tombs, 
threnot and kommoi in the extant Greek 
tragedies, cannot be accounted for on 
the mere supposition that the Greek 
dramatists, like the Elizabethan, simply 
drew on human life. My critic has not 
attempted to meet my argument that 
tombs appear in Greek plays in far 
greater proportion than in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. 

5. I am glad of an opportunity: for 
saying that I believe my interpretation 
of the obscure passage on the Thymele 
and Bomos in Pollux is wrong. My 
friend and former pupil, Mr. A. Gow, 
Fellow of Trinity College, will shortly 
publish a paper (a proof of which I 
have seen), in which he shows that the 
Thymele was an eschara, and the close 
connection of ὁ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχὰρας Διόνυσος 
with the theatre at Athens. But the 
eschava was used for sacrifices to heroes 
just as the bomos was for the Olympian 
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gods. Thus there was certainlya survival 
of hero-worship in the Attic theatre. 
Dionysus himself is termed hero, or else 
it was a survival from the cults of other 
heroes. As I argued, whether Tragedy 
proper be Dionysiac in origin or not, 
it certainly arose in the worship of the 
dead, since Dionysus himself was a 
ἥρως. 

6. Now for Attic Tragedy and Thes- 
pis. The evidence represents Thespis 
as later than Epigenes and many other 
dramatic writers, as having come from 
Icaria to Athens, as carrying about his 
company on a waggon and performing 
anywhere he could get an audience, as 
shocking Solon by his performances, 
and (according to Diogenes) as the in- 
ventor of the single actor. Taking all 
the scanty data together, I inferred that 
his great step was not the invention of 
the single actor, since already the leader 
of the chorus (according to Pollux) had 
been separated from the others, and 
Thespis may have pushed this further, 
but the lifting of Tragedy trom being a 
mere piece of ritual attached to a par- 
ticular shrine into a great literary form, 
to be enacted anywhere just as the 
mediaeval drama arose from the sacred 
dramas performed in churches. Mr. 
Cambridge stands by the invention of 
the single actor, but he does not explain 
the tradition embodied by Horace, 
which is in accord with the statement 
that Thespis went to Athens from 
Icaria. But no efforts at reconstructing 
history have any value which ignore 
evidence just as good as that on which 
the theorist relies. He admits that at 


-least one play of Thespis of which we 


have the name must have been on a 
non-Dionysiac subject. He holds that 
Attic Tragedy got its real inspiration 
between 550-525 B.c. from ‘the stream 
of lyrical drama set flowing by Arion.’ 
But as Thespis was not confined to 
Dionysiac themes, and as Phrynichus’ 
famous plays were not Dionysiac, and 
as the extant plays of Aeschylus, the real 
founder of Attic Tragedy (499 B.c.), do 
not ever? mention the name of Dionysus 
(Bacchos once), there is no evidence that 
before the supposed influence of Arion 
had come Dionysiac subjects were 
already dramatised, whilst it is clear that 
the immediate successors of Thespis, the 
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true founders of the dramez, made their 
fame by non-Dionysiac themes. 

I much regret that space prevents 
me from dealing in detail with Mr. 
Cambridge’s minor criticisms. But he 
has failed to break down my arguments 
against the Dorian and the Dionysiac 
origin of Tragedy proper, as well as 
those for its origin in the worship of 
the dead, such as that of Adrastus at 
Sicyon, the mother of Tragedy. No 
wonder that he admits in the end that 
he ‘is not satisfied with our scanty 
knowledge of the early history of 
Tragedy,’ and thinks that ‘there is 
some prospect of a solution on some- 
what different lines from those on which 
Prof. Ridgeway works—a consideration 
of the Dionysiac worship itself in its 
chthonian aspect.’ He thus abandons 
the old theory. Yet he is not ‘ready 
to adopt Dieterich’s suggestions as they 
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stand,’ but rests his hopes on the fol- 
lowers of Dieterich, 1.6. on the general 
assumption that chthonian and thero- 
morphic beings, vegetation spirits, etc., 
are prior to the belief in the existence of 
the spirits of the dead. As Aeschylus, who 
probably knew more about ‘chthonian 
aspects’ than Dieterichand his followers, 
held that they were the dead (χθόνιοι 
θήκας κατέχοντες), the ‘chthonian’ path 
on which Mr. Cambridge has entered, 
leads him straight to my theory. I 
have already tried to show (Origin 
of Great Games of Greece, Atheneum, 
May 20, 1911) that the belief in 
the spirits of the dead is primary, 
whilst vegetation spirits, etc., are only 
secondary phenomena arising from the 
former. I hope to deal with the fol- 
lowers of Dieterich at length before 
long. 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 





VERSES 


TO KOINON TOT EN MATXESTPIAI ΠΑΝΕΠΙΣΤΗΜΙΟΥ͂ TOIC EN 
A@HNAIC STNOIASOTAIC: ATAOHI TYXHI. 


Xaiper’, ᾿Αθηναῖοι, θεῖον γένος, ovpa- 
νίωνες, 
, » / / > 
τηλόθεν ἐκ νήσου πέμψαμεν ἀγγε- 
λίην" 
χαίρομεν ἐς σεμνὴν χἠμεῖς κληθέντες 
ἑορτήν, 


σύν τε θεωροῦμεν ταῖσδε πανηγύρεσι. 
ἔἜΛλλοι ἐ ἐπιστήμην ἄλλῃ μελέτησαν ἐπακ- 
τόν, 
ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἔμφυλον τοῦτο πέ ἔβυκε τέλος" 
οὐ γὰρ ἀπὸ δρυός εἰσ’ ὑμῖν σοφοὶ οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπὸ πέτρης" 
πρεσβύτερος πάντων ὑμέτερος θίασος. 


ἤρξατ᾽ ἐπεὶ πρῶτός τε καθηγητῶν καὶ 
ἄριστος 
ἐς μέσον ἀστοῖσιν θῆκ’ ἐλεγεῖα Σό- 
λων" 


ἤκμασεν ὥς τις ἔδωκε νέῳ μετεωρολο- 
γοῦντι 
Σωκράτει ἐς χεῖρας βιβλί᾽ ᾿Αναξαγόρου, 
ἐν δ᾽ ᾿Ακαδημείᾳ πλάτανος πτελέᾳ ψιθύ- 
ριζεν 
᾿Αριστοτέλην δ᾽ 
Πλάτων. 
Οὔ τοι ἔφυ λυπαρὴ καὶ ἰοστέφανος πόλις 
ἡμῶν, 
ἐν δ᾽ ὁμίχλαις ῥυπαρὴ κεῖται ὑπερ- 
ορέοις " 
ἡμῖν δὴ λίνον ἔγχωρον τέχναι τε βάναυσοι, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὡς σοφίης πᾶσα πέφευγε 
άρις" 
πίδακος “EXAnros Bara λιβὰς ἐνθάδ᾽ 
ἐπιρρεῖ" 
χἠμὶν ᾿Αθηναίη χεῖρας ὕπερθεν ἔχει. 


ἦρος, ἐξεδίδασκε 


R. M. Burrows. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE LAST SCENE OF THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES: 


I WELL remember the astonishment I 
felt at reading over thirty years ago for 
the first time the last scene of the Seven 
against Thebes ; with the impetuosity of 
youth I said: ‘ Manifestly this leads up 
to another play on the same subject as 
Antigone; therefore the tradition that 
this was the third play of a trilogy is 
mistaken.’ I still think my logic was 
sound; if Aeschylus wrote that passage 
he was not finishing a trilogy with it. 
Presently I heard of the more reasonable 
theory of Schdll, that lines 996-1070 
were not by Aeschylus at all, and per- 
ceiving this to be a better theory than 
my own acquiesced in it. Since then I 
have observed with surprise that various 
editions of the play pass over this theory 
with silence or only mention it to dis- 
miss it. Yet surely the existence of that 
last scene where it stands is a _pet- 
plexity which demands some notice. 
Many considerations seem to me to 
plead strongly in Schdll’s favour.” 

(1) There is the difficulty already 
raised, that such an ending cannot pos- 
sibly be the ending of a trilogy. Where 
else can a parallel be found? No third 
play, no single play ends up ina manner 
even distantly resembling it. But the 
statement of the ὑπόθεσις is very pre- 
cise; ἐνίκα Aaiw, Οἰδίποδι, ᾿Επτὰ ἐπὶ 





1 Read before the Oxford Philological Society, 
November 10, IgII. 

2 I can see no good ground for supposing 
with Bergk that any part of the play before 996 
is not genuine. 
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Θήβας, Σφυγγὶ catvpixn. This can 
scarcely be a mistake, and I do not 
know that such an idea has ever been 
put forward. 

(2) Antigone and Ismene are already 
on the stage before the Herald enters. 
They are both speakers. Hence in the 
last scene three actors are present at 
once. But is it in any degree probable 
that Aeschylus had already adopted the 
third actor in the year 467? Sophocles 
himself had only appeared on the tragic 
stage the year before; it is not likely 
that he made such an innovation on his 
very first venture, and even if he did it 
is not likely that Aeschylus would have 
accepted the innovation so soon. To 
avoid this difficulty Bursian assumes a 
lacuna, supposing the Chorus to have 
sung an ode, during which the actor 
who represented Ismene retired and 
changed his dress to that of the Herald. 
This hypothesis is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it only meets one out of several 
difficulties, because it is most unnatural 
for one of the two sisters to depart, 
leaving the other behind at such a point 
in the drama, because it is clear that 
the Chorus divides into two parts at the 
end, one part filing off with Antigone 
and the body of Polynices and the other 
with Ismene and the body of Eteocles, 
so that Ismene’s presence is still re- 
quired, and because the Chorus have just 
sung a long ode before the lamentation 
of the two sisters, and nobody can want 
them to sing another after it. (This 
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holds good whatever view we take of 
the distribution of parts in 860-940.) 

(3) The comparison of the Persae leads 
us to suppose that the Seven will end 
with the dirge. And the arrival of the 
Herald would certainly surprise anybody 
seeing the tragedy for the first time. To 
tack on this new and irrelevant matter 
all of a sudden, without a syllable of 
preparation, is not only inartistic, but as 
unlike the habits of Aeschylus as any- 
thing can well be. His way is quite the 
contrary; he always harps upon any 
coming calamity in a rather monotonous 
fashion. The effect of this surprise is 
as if a composer should lead a piece to 
its ordinary conclusion, and then sud- 
denly strike a discord which he never 
proceeds to resolve. 

(4) There is a curious peculiarity 
about the language of all this passage ; 
it is ‘parliamentary.’ It begins with the 
odd legal or quasi-legal phrase δοκοῦντα 
καὶ δόξαντα (996). In 997 we hear of 
δήμου πρόβουλοι; who or what are these ? 
They suggest political and democratic 
ideas very different from anything we 
hear of in Aeschylus. In τοτῦ, again, is 
Καδμείων τέλει, a word not used in this 
sense by the poet, in 1017 Καδμείων 
προστάταις. In 1035 we are told that a 
δῆμος ἐκφυγὼν κακά is τραχύς ; this is 
political language, not tragic. At 1053 
the Chorus talk of δεῖμα πολιτῶν, not of 
any ruler such as one expects. These 
passages vary in force, but their total 
impression is not that given by any 
Aeschylean tragedy. We seem to have 
left the world of Homeric heroes for 
that of contemporary politics. Even in 
the Persae, a play which really does deal 
with contemporary events and in which 
Aeschylus lets loose his scorn upon all 
monarchical ideas, nevertheless there is 
no political language of this kind; we 
never hear in it of δήμου προστάται or 
any such people. If Aeschylus had 
wanted to represent Antigone defying 
the Government, we may be pretty sure 
that the Government would have been 
named Creon. But if the poet had pre- 
ferred to suppose a popular interregnum, 
still the peculiar colouring of the lan- 
guage in this passage defies parallel and 
requires explanation. 

(5) The style of the whole passage is 
perhaps open to exception. This is a 
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question on which it behoves us to speak 
with hesitation; we know that great 
authorities are not agreed upon such 
points even in our own poetry, much less 
can we venture to decide anything defi- 
nite about what Aeschylus might or 
might not have written. Yet I will dare 
to give my own impression for what it 
is worth. The lines in question do 
strike me as more like the work of an 
imitator than of the master himself, and 
that an imitator who was not at great 
pains to keep up the illusion. I should 
say that he was well acquainted with 
Sophocles and did not trouble himself 
to avoid a certain Sophoclean colouring 
in places. This strikes me especially in 
the speech of Antigone, I017-1032. 
There are Aeschylean bits in it, but if it 
turned up asan anonymous fragment in 
a papyrus I believe that we should be 
puzzled by it, but should decide on the 
whole that it did not come from the 
hand of any of the three great tra- 
gedians. In this speech especially is it 
natural that a later writer should be un- 
able to veil his acquaintance with the 
author of Antigone; yet not only here 
but throughout the scene do I feel the 
same impression. If the language were 
to be examined with that microscopic 
minuteness which has been exercised 
upon the language of the New Testa- 
ment, I think the result would be a very 
strong suspicion of its genuineness. 
The following are somewhat strange 
words or phrases. In 1002 Verrall’s 
οἷσπερ ὀρνέοις can hardly fail of being 
right, but ὄρνεον is not a word used by 
the three tragedians. 1027 δοκησάτω. 
999 κατασκαφαῖς = earth. 1047 κῆρες 
Ἐρινύες. It would be easy to add 
a number of words not elsewhere used 
by Aeschylus, but this is no proof, in 
itself ; a list of such words could be made 
from any page of his undisputed writings. 
As for the general Aeschylean air of 
the passage, it is certain that any decent 
poet could imitate the master as well as 
this. Nobody in ancient or modern 
time, so far as we know, could copy the 
style of Sophocles, but that of Aeschylus 
is easily mimicked. Not indeed in such 
phrases as ναίειν ἀπενθὴ πέργαμα or 
Sopitivaxtos αἰθὴρ ἐπιμαίνεται, but there 
is nothing like that in the verses we are 
now considering. I think no competent 
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and impartial judge would say that we 
are here dealing with anything which 
in matter or style is beyond the powers 
of a quite ordinary tragedian with a 
noble exemplar to guide him. A great 
artist in a great age often has followers 
who can echo his general style as well 
as this, whether in painting or music or 
poetry. 

One line indeed, 1042, is so Aeschy- 
lean that it may well give us pause, ἔρις 
περαίνει μῦθον ὑστάτη θεῶν. But is that 
indeed beyond an imitator? Another, 
1044, looks to me like a reminiscence of 
Antigone 875. But the three lines 1028- 
1030 appear to me to yield the strongest 
evidence of such a kind as is to be 
derived from consideration of small 
parts of the passage: 


/ \ aN \ \ 5 , 
τάφον yap αὐτὴ καὶ κατασκαφὰς ἐγώ, 
γύνη περ οὗσα, τῷδε μηχανήσομαι, 

/ 
κόλπῳ φέρουσα βυσσίνου πεπλώματος. 


Remember what Antigone has just 
said. ‘But <neither bird shall rend> 
nor belly-pinchéd wolf taste of his flesh; 
that let none dream of.’ Then see what 
nonsense these three lines make. ‘ The 
wolf shall not eat him for I myself will 
bury him, bringing earth in the fold of my 
vaiment.’ If you said: ‘The wolf shall 
not eat him for I will bury him deep in 
earth,’ that would be sense. If you say, 
as the Sophoclean heroine does, ‘The 
rites of religion shall be satisfied, if it is 
only by sprinkling dust upon the body,’ 
that too is sense. But what, pray, 75 
the meaning of saying: ‘I will protect a 
dead body from wolves by carrying an 
armful of dust to it and sprinkling it 
upon it’? Much the wolf would care! 
I say that this ridiculous non sequttur is 
due to an inferior poet writing with 
Sophocles in his head. He remembers 
how Sophocles for good reason is con- 
tent with ‘injecto pulvere,’ and haunted 
by that reminiscence puts it in here 
without reflecting that thereby he con- 
tradicts what he has just said. 

(6) Line 940, ἔληξε δαίμων, distinctly 
states that the troubles are now over. 
It can hardly be said that this is a mis- 
take on the part of the Chorus, and that 
another tempest is in reality already 
brewing. 

The cumulative force of these con- 
siderations appears to me very great, so 
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great that I can feel no doubt myself 
that the scene is a later addition. Admit 
this view, and they are all accounted for 
at a blow; say that the scene is by 
Aeschylus, and you have to invent one 
hypothesis after another to get rid of 
them. For the first you can fall back 
on the epithet ἀξύστατος and say that 
Aeschylus was more of a genius than an 
artist. For the second you can adopt 
Bursian’s suggestion in spite of the 
troubles it involves, or you can say that 
Sophocles added the third actor on his 
very first appearance and that Aeschylus 
jumped at the innovation at once, though 
he did not think of doing so in time to 
put a third actor into the earlier part of 
the play. For the third—well, ἀξύστατος 
again. For the fourth, why should not 
Aeschylus be political when he pleased? 
He may not have been so anti-demo- 
cratic in 467 as he was in 458. For the 
fifth, it is a hazy business and not much 
stress can be laid on it. Nor is the 
sixth quite conclusive in itself. But re- 
member that when we are dealing with 
cumulative evidence we must not add 
up the figures which represent the prob- 
abilities of the case, but must multiply 
them by one another. 

I will end by risking a very hazardous 
guess about the whole matter. Look 
again at 1035, τραχύς ye μέντοι δῆμος 
ἐκφυγὼν κακά. This line is modelled in 
form on Supplices 349, perhaps on others 
now lost, and it also reminds us of P.V. 
35. But in matter, what is it doing 
here at all? At what time of the life of 
Aeschylus should it have occurred to 
him to make such a reflexion? But 
there was a time after his death when it 
would be natural enough, when the 
triumphant democracy returned in 403. 
It is true that that democracy behaved 
with a moderation unexampled in Greek 
politics, but still reprisals there were ; 
Socrates suffered largely on account of 
the sins of Alcibiades and Critias, and 
the people must have been angels if they 
did not show much irritation and if 
there was not bloodthirsty talk enough 
among the more fiery spirits. Suppose 
that about 400 there was a representation 
of some favourite plays stitched together 
into a cycle, and that a poet, with a 
political turn of mind, added this scene 
as a connecting link between this play 
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and Antigone. People would want tragic 
representations to go on, and there was 
not a γόνιμος ποιητής left; it does not 
appear impossible then that something 
of this kind may have happened. Only 
why did not the poet make Creon the 
forbidder if so? I can only answer that 
his political tendency outran his artistic 
discretion, just as Dryden’s did when he 
modernised a passage of Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue and turned the ‘pore Persone of a 
toun’ into a non-juror. 

At the same time one is forced to 
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allow that the author must have been 
soaked in Aeschylus, The number of 
parallels to be found in phraseology 
even among the extant plays is very 
great, but are they designed or un- 
designed coincidences? My ownopinion 
is that they do indeed offer a certain 
difficulty, but not one that is insur- 
mountable. Many imitators can do as 
much in that way; look, for instance, 
at the Culex. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


University College, London. 


TWO MORE MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGES IN THE OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS. 


In the September and February issues 
of the Classical Review I tried to show 
that verses 227-235 and 198-199 had 
never been correctly explained. In this 
paper I shall endeavour to prove that 
verses 1089-1094 and 1526 have also 
been misinterpreted. Some passages 
are often emended without being bet- 
tered, ¢.g. 328-329, where the text of 
our manuscripts gives us precisely what 
the sense and the dramatic situation 
require. Other passages are variously 
explained, without correction of the 
text, although the Greek, as it seems to 
me, is meaningless. To the latter class 
belong verses 1089-1094. 

The ingenuity displayed by commen- 
tators in the interpretation of this 
strophe, though doubtless commanding 
the admiration of many generations of 
scholars, would probably have amazed 
Sophocles himself. A single letter— 
and for very obvious reasons — has 
dropped out ; and the restoration of this 
letter transforms the text from rank 
corruption, which infected all within, to 
its original soundness. Probably few 
passages in the tragic poets have ap- 
peared to college students and to pro- 
fessors (judging from my own experience) 
to contain such a confused mass of 
words. But the insertion of one letter 
will bring order out of confusion and 
give us a perfectly clear stream of 
thought and—the exact thought de- 
manded by the context. 

The adjective ἀπείρων, as usually in- 


terpreted, means ‘ignorant.’ But the 
adjective in this sense does not occur 
anywhere in the extant literature. If, 
however, we write ἀπείργων, we secure 
the required sense. Moreover, the im- 
possible Greek which follows ἀπείρων 
vanishes at once, and good Greek takes 
its place ; and Jebb’s change of Οἰδίπου 
to Οἰδίπουν is rendered absolutely un- 
necessary, τὰν αὔριον πανσέληνον be- 
coming the subject of αὔξειν (cf. 438 
ἥδ᾽ ἡμέρα φύσει σε). The emphatic posi- 
tion of ἀπείργων is natural after the 
asseveration; the separation by the 
vocative ὦ Κιθαιρών is, in the excite- 
ment, also natural; yet this unusual 
position with reference to ἔσει is respon- 
sible for the change of the required 
participle to the indefensible adjective. 
The ending -a:pwy following so close 
upon -εἰργων may also have contributed 
to the conversion of ἀπείργων to the 
familiar, though here unsuitable, 
ἀπείρων. If the periphrasis had not 
been used, the sentence would have read 
as follows: οὐκ ἀπείρξεις τὰν αὔριον 
πανσέληνον μὴ οὐ σέ γε καὶ πατριώταν 
Οἰδίπου καὶ τροφὸν καὶ ματέρ᾽ αὔξειν. 
Cf. Ai. 70 ἀπείρξω.... εἰσιδεῖν, Hdt. 8. 98 
νὺξ ἔργει μὴ οὐ κατανύσαι. Periphrases 
similar to ἀπείργων ἔσει are frequent in 
this play: 90, 1446 σιωπήσας ἔσει, 991; 
274,126. Cf. Ai. 1320, Xen. dn. 7. 6. 36 
κατακανόντες ἔσεσθε, Luc. Char. 12. 
The phrase χορεύεσθαι πρὸς ἡμῶν is 
added as an afterthought, and made 
paratactic, whereas in thought it is 
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hypotactic (χορευόμενον πρὸς ἡμῶν)--- 
‘No, by yon heaven above us, thou 
canst not, O Cithaeron, prevent the 
morrow’s full moon from exalting thee 
as countryman and nurse and mother of 
Oedipus, celebrated by us in dance and 
song.’ 

The restoration of verse 1526 does not 
seem to me to be difficult. The reading 
of L is ὅστις οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν Kal τύχαις 
ἐπιβλέπων. The first word ὅν, by two 
strong converging influences (ὅς above 
and τίς adjoining), was changed to ὅς, 
with the result that the compound 
ὅστις, which conformed also to the cast 
of the sentence in the preceding verse 
(os... ἦν), was formed from the relative 
and the juxtaposed interrogative (ὃν τίς). 
When this ὅστις came into being, the 
succeeding words ov ζηλοῖ could not 
stand (for they made nonsense), and the 
verb underwent a change and became a 
substantive, which it resembled very 
much in form (ζηλοῖ--- ζήλῳ), to cor- 
respond to the other dative τύχαις ; and, 
subsequently, to join the two datives 
a καί was manufactured out of the 
article ταῖς by dropping the final s. 

A glance at the attempts to emend 
the passage shows that scholars have 
invariably sought to restore a verb 
which would correspond to 7ée.. . ἣν 
in 1525: τῆς τύχης ἐπέθλεπεν (Hartung, 
Musgrave, Blaydes), jv .. . ἐπιβλέπων 
(Nauck), πρῶτος ... ἐπιφλέγων (Camp- 
bell), οὗ tis... ἐπέβλεπεν (Jebb). But 
the present ζηλοῖ is the tense we want, 
for this present is thrown into the past, 
so far as Oedipus is concerned, by the 
modifying ἐπιβλέπων, which Sophocles 
appends with the express purpose of 
informing us that it 15 ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς 
Οἰδίπους καλούμενος alone to which he 
would draw our attention, while the 
time of the action, so far as the πάντες 
πολῖται of ζηλοῦσι are concerned, is dis- 
tinctly a present—‘ regarding (solely) 
the series of good fortunes of Oedipus, 
his uninterrupted successes in the past 
(ἦν... ζηλοῖ... ἐλήλυθεν), who of the 
citizens does not envy him?’ And this 
_is precisely what ἐπιβλέπων means. Cf. 
Dinarchus 1. 72 ff. ἐπιβλέψατε δὲ ἐπὶ 
τὴν Θηβαίων πόλιν... ἐγένετο μεγίστη 
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. . . θεωρήσατε δὴ πάλιν καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς 
ἡμετέρας πόλεως... ἦν μεγάλη... . δεῖ 
ταῦθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὁρῶντας ... τὸν τὰς δεινοτάτας 
ἀτυχίας ἐμβεβληκότα ἀποκτείναντας κτὲ. 
So here the chorus bids the audience 
μέγαν ὄλβον Οἰδίπου ἀποβλέψαι (Fr. 
535), and then μηδέν᾽ ὀλβίζειν before he 
comes to the end of life—Aevocere, 
θεωρήσατε Οἰδίπουν εἰς ὅσον κλύδωνα 
συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν. The poet is really 
contrasting the two states of the king in 
1526 and 1527: (1) Oedipus, 


That once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of 
honour, 


and (2) Oedipus so little of his great 
self, fallen indeed, never to hope again, 
all his glories and triumphs shrunk to 
this little measure,—é7iBréWare μὲν 
ταῖς τύχαις, ἐπιβλέψατε δὲ ταῖς ἀτυχίαις. 
Cf. Isoc. I. 21 ἐὰν τὰς τῶν ἄλλων ἀτυχίας 
ἐπιβλέπῃς. In verse 1526 Sophocles is 
not merely expanding the thought of 
1525 by a continuance of the descrip- 
tion of the former greatness of the king ; 
in the rhetorical ὃν τίς od ζηλοῖ he gives 
us the antithesis to the next verse: 
λεύσσετε ἐξ ὅσου ὄλβου εἰς ὅσον κλύδωνα. 
So Tecmessa in At. 501-3: ἴδετε τὴν 
ὁμευνέτιν | Αἴαντος. . . οἵας λατρείας 
ἀνθ᾽ ὅσου ζήλου τρέφει. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 
178 ἀποβλέπειν ζηλοῦνθ᾽, Lys. 2. 81 
μακαρίζω καὶ ζηχῶ, Plato, Rep. 561 E 
ὃν πολλοὶ av... ζηλώσειαν, Dem. 19. 
259 θαυμάζουσι καὶ ζηλοῦσι, 265 ἀπέ- 
βλεπον, ἐζήλουν, ἐτίμων. Oecdipus, like 
Creon, ἣν ζηλωτός, but now—ship- 
wrecked upon a kingdom: τότε μὲν 
πᾶσι πολίταις ζηλωτός, νῦν δὲ ἀξζήλωτος. 
By ἐπιβλέπων Sophocles means ‘turn- 
ing the eyes toward and gazing upon,’ 
hence ‘ considering.’ Cf. Eur. Hipp. 246 
ἐπ’ αἰσχύνην ὄμμα τέτραπται, Plato, 
Rep. 519 A βλέπει τὸ ψυχάριον καὶ ὀξέως 
διορᾷ ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ ἃ τέτραπται, lam- 
blichus 26 οὐκ ὀρθῶς δὲ τετραμμένῳ οὐδὲ 
βλέποντι of ἔδει, Soph. At. 1200 ποῖ 
βλέπων, Plato, Rep. 591 C πρὸς ὑγίειαν 
βλέπων, Laches 195 A πρὸς τί τοῦτ᾽ εἶπες 
βλέπων, 197 Ε ὅποι ποτὲ βλέπων. 


J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnati. 
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MEELER, in his review of my Studies 
in the Hippolytus (Berliner Phil. Wochen- 
schrift, 6 Mai, 1911), calls verses 468-469 
‘die beriichtigteste aller Hippolytcruces,’ 
and refers to the ‘ Inhaltslosigkeit (οἵ 
the relative clause) ‘die auch in 
Wilamowitz’ “das Dach, das unser 
Haus bedeckt,”’ nicht verwischt ist.’ 

But the passage has absolutely 
nothing to do with architecture. By 
one or two very simple corrections we 
transfer the scene from the land (and 
the wholly irrelevant house-building) to 
the sea and navigation. Four years 
ago I wrote (Studies, p. 23): ‘ Possibly 
Euripides did not have in mind a build- 
ing at all, but a ship.’ Recently my eye 
happened to fall on a passage in Polyb- 
ius which seems to confirm the sus- 
picion I had held for many years: 
ἐβουλεύετο περὶ τῆς εἰς οἶκον ἀνακομιδῆς 

ἄπειρος ὑπάρχων τοῦ νεῖν καὶ 
μέλλων αὑτὸν ῥιπτεῖν εἰς τὸ πέλαγος 
.. « ῥίψας δὲ διανοοῖτο περὶ τοῦ πῶς ἂν 
ἐκνήξαιτο πρὸς τὴν γῆν (40. 3). Cp. 
Zonaras, Epit. Hist. 10. 10 ῥίψας ἑαυτὸν 
εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν ἀπενήξατο μόλις. 

The words πεσοῦσ᾽ ὅσην in 470 give 
us the key to the whole riddle. Verse 
468 does not refer to what goes before, 
but to what comes after. The nurse, 
as she says οὐδὲ στέγην, has in mind 
ἐκνεῦσαι of 470— Phaedra has fallen 
into such a tempestuous sea that she is 
powerless to buffet the waves and swim 
to safety (πρὸς τὴν γῆν). So, later, 
Theseus is so overwhelmed that he 
beholds a sea of troubles τοσοῦτον ὥστε 
μήποτ᾽ ἐκνεῦσαι πάλιν | μηδ᾽ ἐκπερᾶσαι 
κῦμα (823). Euripides, as well as 
Polybius, is speaking περὶ τῆς εἰς οἶκον 
ἀνακομιδῆς, for it is εἰς κατηρεφεῖς δόμους 
(which will provide shelter) that the 
luckless bark is speeding διὰ τῆς τετα- 
payuévns θαλάττης. And it is not near 
enough the land πεῖσμα βαλεῖν καὶ 
προσσχεῖν καὶ νεωλκῆσαι (Stob., vol. Π]., 
p. 21). The staunch craft itself does 
not always ride the waves to a fair 
haven ; and if the good ship sometimes 
goes down, how can ἡ ἀπὸ τῆς στέγης 
πεσοῦσα hope to swim to safety? And 
a vessel, as well as a human being, has 
an οἶκος (δόμοι), for ἐν Πειραιεῖ νεώς 
εἰσεν οἶκοι (Pausan. I. 20. 16). Cp. 
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IN HIPPORY ΤΩΣ 


νεώσοικος (Ar. Ach.g6; Thuc. 7. 25. 64, 
and often). 

The noun στέγη is Decke; but it is 
also Verdeck; and to the maritime 
Greeks the ideas conveyed by the two 
German words were practically iden- 
tical: στέγη is ὃ eréyec—whether ‘ boat- 
house’ or ‘ house-boat ’—and the ship 
on the sea is the mariner’s οἰκία: the 
sailor does not live ἔνδον ἀστεγοῦς 
δόμου (Nicetas 6. 198). Even the sides 
of a ship were called τοῖχοι (wu 420, Eur. 
Hel: 1573; “Thats '7.'365 ἈΠ, 
537); and ναῦς οὐ στέγουσα for a leaky 
vessel was a common expression for two 
thousand years; while in Modern Greek 
‘watertight’ is ὑδατοστεγής. Cp. Thuc. 
2. 94 νῆες οὐδὲν στέγουσαι, Eur. Fr. 891 
μὴ στέγοντα πιμπλάναι, Plutarch, De 
Tranquil. Animi 17 ἐφολκίου μὴ στέ- 
γοντος, Philopoemen 14 μὴ στεγούσης, 
Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 5. 7. 4 
καθελκυσθέντα συμμύει καὶ στέγει, 
Zonaras 8. 13 ναῦν αὐτῷ δοῦναι παλαιὰν 
μηδὲν στέγουσαν. 

If we change 7s to εἰς (δόμοι being 
originally δόμους), and ἀκριβωσειαν to 
ἀκριζουσαιεν, we not only secure the 
desired thought, but we find also that 
the other difficulties vanish: κατη- 
pedeis is no longer superfluous; the 
troublesome ἄν is no longer studiously 
sought for; and the greatest stumbling- 
block of all, ἀκριβώσειαν, with its 
attendant difficulties (mood, interpre- 
tation, sequence of thought) is entirely 
removed. As von Wilamowitz says, 
‘denn einmal kommt es auf dem Grad 
der Correctheit an, was in ἀκριβοῦν und 
selbst in ἐξακριβοῦν nicht liegt.’ But 
with the changes suggested, verse 467 
glides naturally into 


οὐδὲ στέγην yap εἰς κατηρεφεῖς δόμους 

καλῶς ἀκρίζουσ᾽ αἰέν, 
and these verses just as naturally into 
és δὲ τὴν τύχην πεσοῦσ᾽ ὅσην σύ. 

It was easy enough for the ship to 
be kept ἄκρα when the sea was smooth 
-- εἰ δὲ θάλασσα κοίλη γένοιτο (Poly- 
aenus 3. 11. 14) the case was different ; 
for οὐδὲν ἐκώλυε τὴν ναῦν ὑποβρύχιον 
φέρεσθαι (3. 2. 13. Even in fair 
weather ἡ ναῦς ἐνταθεῖσα πρὸς βίαν 
ποδὶ ἔβαψεν (Or. 706), for μέγα κῦμα 
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θαλάσσης νηὸς ὑπὲρ τοίχων καταβήσεται 
(O 381), but in a storm, it became com- 
pletely submerged (Polyb. Baars) Gs 
πο Ὁ, 9). ὐὖρ: 34. 3. 7 βαπτιζομένου 
τοῦ δρυίνου βάρει μετέωρον εἶναι τὸ 
λοιπόν, ὃ. 6. 4 βαπτιζόμενα πλήρης 
θαλάττης ἐγίγνετο. 

Now ἀκρίζειν is the opposite οἵ βα- 
πτίζειν, and although the simple form is 
not found in this sense, the compound is 
not unusual. In our passage ἀκρίζουσι 
means skim the upper surface of the water, 
whereas éfaxpifer’ αἰθέρα in Or. 275 
means skim the upper air. The com- 
pound ἐπακρίζειν is used in Aesch. Cho. 
932, and ὑπερακρίζειν in Xen. Eg. Mag. 
6.5. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 988 and ® 249 
ἀκροκελαινιόων, Polyb. 3. 55.2 ἀκρόπηλος, 
Hipp. 451. 38 ἀκρόπλοος, Luc: Lexiph. 
15 ἀκροκυματόω, T 229 ἄκρον ἐπὶ ῥηγ- 
μῖνα ἁλός. 

But I do not believe, after all, that 
Euripides wrote οὐδὲ otéynv—rather 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν στέγῃ. The nurse has in mind 
a passenger sitting on deck, like Chry- 
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salus in Plautus, Bacch. 2. 3. 44: in 
nauem conscendimus | Domi cupientes, 
forte ut adsedi in stega. Cp. Stichus 
3. I. 12 sine aduocatis ibidem in cer- 
curo in stega (that is, ἐν κερκούρῳ ἐν 
στέγῃ), Antiph. 132. ὃ πλοῖον ἐστεγα- 
σμένον. 

Consequently, I think that this crux 
crucum means simply: οὐδ᾽’ ἐν στέγῃ 
γὰρ (βροτοὶ) εἰς κατηρεφεῖς δόμους καλῶς 
ἀκρίζουσ᾽ αἰέν: σὺ δὲ εἰς τοσοῦτον πέλα- 
05 πεσοῦσα--πῶς δοκεῖς ἐκνεῦσαι πρὸς 
τὴν γῆν. If εἰς οἶκον ἀνακομιδή is not 
always possible—ovd’ ἐν otéyn—what 
hope for one who has fallen overboard 
into the roaring sea? Better is it 
ἔκδοτον σεαυτὴν TO σύροντι ποταμῷ TOV 
πραγμάτων ἐᾶσαι (Porphyry, Ad Mar- 
cellam. 5), or as von Wilamowitz well 
translates the thought : 


Und du vermisst dich, wider diesen Strom 
Zu schwimmen, der dich weggerissen hat ? 


j.. E. Hargx 


University of Cincinnati. 





AGAINST THE STRESS ACCENT IN LATIN. 


In the view of most scholars of this 
and the last generation the accent of 
Classical Latin (which I shall for con- 
venience call the penultimate accent) 
was in the main an accent of stress. 
The grounds on which this view is 
based are the following: the existence 
of a similar stress in the early history 
of all the Romance languages; certain 
phenomena of sound-change during the 
Classical period; and certain somewhat 
similar phenomena immediately previous 
to that period. If, however, it can be 
shown that these phenomena were not 
in any way the result of a penultimate 
stress accent, but of another and in 
some cases at present unascertained 
cause, the evidence thus accumulated 
against the existence of a penultimate 
stress in Classical Latin will be positive 
as well as negative. For if the history 
of any stressed language, such as 
English, Irish, German, Armenian, Old 
French, etc., be examined over a period 
of 400 or 500 years, with all its accom- 
panying sound-changes, it will be seen 
how impossible it is to suppose that 


Latin could have possessed a_pre- 
dominant stress accent that left no 
mark on the language. I therefore pro- 
pose in the following pages to deal as 
far as possible with each sound-change 
that has been attributed to the action 
of the penultimate stress accent either 
during or immediately preceding the 
Classical period. 

First, however, there arises the ques- 
tion of the Romance or late Latin 
stress. The fact that a stress accent 
existed in late Latin (after the third or 
fourth century A.D.), corresponding for 
the most part in position with the 
classical accent, and testified to by the 
grammarians and the phonetic develop- 
ment of the Romance languages, is no 
ground for postulating the existence of 
an accent mainly expiratory in the 
Classical period. For the Greek accent, 
at one time indisputably musical, be- 
came, after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, expiratory, and remains so 
to-day: cp. Mod. Gk. γένοιτο ἄνθρωπος 
(pronounced yénito apropos) with ἀνθρώ- 
που (pronounced apropu). Similarly the 
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accent in Mod. Lithuanian is in a 
process of changing from tone to stress, 
and already in most districts the stress 
outweighs the tone. 

In Prim. Germanic the old inherited 
Idg. tone had in all probability become 
a stress, since only on this supposition 
do the phenomena grouped under 
Verner’s law admit of an explanation. 
They show that Prim. Germanic pos- 
sessed a stress accent, which corre- 
sponded in position with the Idg. accent. 
For the retention of a breathed con- 
sonant after an accented syllable is far 
more readily understood if the accent 
were accompanied by a more vigorous 
expiration, and therefore by the with- 
drawal of the vocal chords from the 
air-passage, than if it were only a raising 
of the tone, due to a more rapid vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords. Examples of 
the same phenomenon found in Mod. 
English are undoubtedly due to the 
withdrawal of the strong expiratory 
accent, e.g. anxious (énksas) : anxtety 
(enzdiett); luxury (ldksyuri) : luxurious 
(lagzyuarias). 

The late Latin stress, then, may well 
have arisen from an earlier tone. 

Both at the beginning and towards 
the end of the Classical period long 
final, and in certain cases internal 
vowels, became, or tended to become, 
short. The phenomena grouped under 
the law called ‘ Brevis brevians,’ where 
6.5. 6-SSu OF vu X +¥>uu+=, are some- 
times ascribed to the action of the 
penultimate stress. Vendryes, however, 
explains them all in accordance with 
the theory of the initial stress. In 
Czech, an initially stressed language, a 
short initial vowel shares its stress with 
the following syllable; further, if the 
second syllable is long, the first tends 
to lengthen itself at the expense of the 
second. Similarly in early Latin a 
short stressed initial lengthened itselt 
at the expense of the long second vowel, 
to which it gave some of its stress. 
The process stopping short of complete 
reversal (as in late Latin Céres fr. Cévés ; 
Mod. H. G. gében fr. geben) resulted in 
two longish shorts, subsequently re- 
duced to ordinary short syllables. In 
polysyllables this shortening could only 
occur where the second was long by 
position and followed by another long 


or two shorts, e.g. sénéctatém : dbivissém ; 
Philippi, sfmillimiis : Phflippdim. 

If, however, in words of the type 
uv X =¥ the shortening of the second is 
due to the stress on the third, why do 
we not find, a fortiori, ~-=~ scanned as 
~,=~? Or if the penultimate accent 
of words of the type ~=-— is a stress, 
why does the stressed syllable become 
short ? The invariable tendency of the 
stressed syllable is to become longer. 
For a fuller discussion of the question 
see the admirable description on p. 128 ff 
of Vendryes’ L’Intensité initiale en Latin, 

Final at δὲ it adr or ér, though found 
long in Plautus (subject to the rule of 
‘Brevis brevians’), later became short; 
and during the Empire all final longs 
tended to be shortened, e.g. -ῦ of the 
Ist S. Act. and Dat. Abl. of o-stems. 
It is true that a penultimate stress 
would lead to this shortening. There 
are, however, other considerations. 
Firstly, the analogical influence of 
words of the type vu (fr. υ- might 
account for the formation of many 
words of the type —v (fr. ——), e.g. mater 
canto fr. matér canto, after pater amo 
fr. *patér amo. Secondly, all final syl- 
lables are shorter than similar syllables 
in other positions. On this point I 
quote the words of Meillet : ‘ La partie 
vocalique d’une syllabe finale de mot 
tend dans beaucoup de langues a étre 
plus bréve, toutes choses égales d’ail- 
leurs, que la partie vocalique d’une 
autre syllabe quelconque du mot. Le 
lituanien donne de cette tendence 
l’exemple le plus lumineux; M. Bara- 
nowski a reconnu depuis longtemps et 
les expériences de M. Gauthiot ont 
établi avec précision que en lituanien 
toute longue de syllabe finale est moins 
longue qu’une longue de syllabe in- 
térieure et que toute bréve de syllabe 
finale est une ultra-bréve; les longues 
des syllabes finales ont méme pris le 
timbre des bréves, quand elles étaient 
intonées rude, en lituanien commun, et 
dans tous les cas, dans certains dialectes; 
quant aux bréves de syllabe finale, elles 
tendent purement et simplement vers 
zéro. Ces abrégements sont indépen- 
dants de l’accent: en grec moderne 
toute voyelle accentuée est longue sauf 
dans la syllabe finale du mot ot elle 
demeure bréve.’ Thus the shortening 
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of final syllables is explicable by a 
theory other than that of a penultimate 
stress. 

It is admitted by almost all that an 
initial stress, with its accompanying 
phenomena of syncope, absorption and 
vowel-change (/’apophonie), at one time 
existed in Latin. To its action is 
ascribed the vast majority of the vowel- 
changes of early Latin. There are 
some changes, however, ascribed to the 
action of the penultimate stress. 

Brugmann (Gr. 12, p. 974) ascribes 
the change of ὦ to é in je&unus (older 
jajiinus) to the following stress. If this 
be so, why does pre-accentual @ remain 
ὦ in the following words: dlabrum, 
alucita, alucinor, baltca, caligo, faciindus, 
labrusca, laméntum, mdatériés, maturus, 
papilio, Satiirnus, vagina? I have omitted 
from this list those words in which ἃ 
could be preserved by the analogy of 
connected forms with the accent on the 
a. It is clear, then, that some other or 
additional reason is required to explain 
this change of ὦ ἰο δ. This cause I see 
in the strong palatalising action of the 
two j’s between which @ stands. It is 
further to be noticed that this change 
takes place also in the accented syllable : 
e.g. late Lat. Jenuarius fr. Januarius ; 
*enua (Sard. enna genna, ‘ door’) fr. 
janua. That jajunus became jéunus 
before Jdnudrius janua became J énuarius 
jénua is due to the combined action of 
the preceding and the following 7. (It 
must be noticed, however, that a follow- 
ing 7 alone appears to have no palatal- 
ising power—e.g. Majalis—for at a time 
when 7@znus was the regular form, the 
derivative janto is found as frequently 
as jénto, whose ὃ, indeed, appears rather 
as the result of analogy with jéznus 
than of palatalisation by the 2.) 

The change of au to a (see Lindsay, 
Latin Language) is late, and in all 
probability occurred at a time when 
beyond doubt, at least in the vulgar 
speech, the Latin accent was _pre- 
dominantly expiratory: e.g. Agustus fr. 
Augustus (C.I.L. ix. 1365, A.D. 411), cp. 
the Romance names of the month: It 
agosto, Span. agosto, Fr. aout; asculto 
fr. ausculto, Caper τοῦ. 6: It. ascoltare, 
Span. ascuchar ‘listen’; *agurium fr. 
augurium: Rhaet. far agur ‘consider,’ 
It. sciagurato ‘unlucky’ fr. *exagurdatus, 
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Span. jauvo ‘omen.’ It is, however, by 
no means certain that this change of au 
toa was due to the action of the follow- 
ing accent, since the same change occurs 
in accented syllables also: e.g. Cladius 
fr. Claudius (C.I.L. ii. 4638, A.D. 275); 
fastus Φάστος fr. faustus Faustus (C.I.A. 
111. IO, A.D. 209-210); It. Metaro Pesaro 
fr. Lat. Metaurus Pesaurum. ‘The same 
is perhaps true of Augustus also; for 
personal names were commonly ac- 
cented on the first syllable. Quintilian 
(I. v. 23) blames the pronunciation 
Camillus Céthégus; Audax (vii. 362. 
17K) that of Métellus ; and Sergius (iv. 
528. 3K) that of Buandri. Lastly, it is 
worthy of notice that in Lithuanian the 
diphthongs au and az, when bearing the 
acute, have practically lost their second 
element. Leskien, in Untersuchungen, 
p- 552, speaking of the difference be- 
tween the circumflex and the acute, 
says: ‘Der Unterschied besteht nur 
darin, dass bei jenem der hodhere 
(starkere) Teil der Silbe langere Dauer 
hat als der niedere (schwachere), der 
letztere nicht ausgehalten wird (daher 
das dialektisch, nicht iiberall vorkom- 
mende ganzliche Schwinden des 4, 7 in 
den Diphthongen du ai u.s.w.).’ The 
same change appears in the dialect of 
the cockney, who says abat for about 
(abdut). 

The syncopated forms arfacere cal- 
facere, which Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 184, 
claims to be derived from Gréftcere calé- 
fdcere, are in reality regular forms 
inherited from the period when Latin 
possessed an initial stress. Avréfacere 
caléfacere are new creations made from 
the separate forms facere dré, *facere 
calé, which still existed in early Latin, 
as in Lucretius vi. 962. The two forms, 
the phonetically correct arfacere and 
the analogical dréfacere, existed side by 
side in the classical language. 

The change of initial ou to au in 
words of the type u== is due to a pro- 
cess of dissimilation, in which o was 
still further differentiated from the x. 
This change occurred after the removal 
of the initial stress. Thurneysen, in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 28. 154, ascribes it to 
the action of the following stress accent ; 
he is followed by Brugmann, Lindsay, 
Stolz and Hirt. 

During the period of initial stress in 
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Latin there must have been a continual 


struggle between the principles of accent’ 


and of quantity, a struggle in which 
quantity gained the final victory. It is 
in words of the type v—* (e.g. fovémus), 
where the two conflicting principles are 
most sharply opposed, that the victory 
would first be gained by one or the 
other. If this is so, words of this type 
were the first to lose the initial stress ; 
and this loss would leave the syllable 
open to changes, which would not take 
place so easily, as long as it bore the 
chief stress of the word. Thus favémus 
but féveo. Brugmann, on the contrary, 
upholds Thurneysen’s contention that 
this change is in reality a weakening of 
the syllable due to a following stress 
accent. But if the second syllable did 
bear a stress, it is rather to be expected 
that the preaccentual ou“ should become 
u u; for because in an unaccented 
syllable there is less time and will care- 
fully to differentiate the separate sounds, 
the tendency is towards a further assi- 
milation rather than _ dissimilation. 
Thus in the postaccentual position ou 
and au become #: e.g. conditico conclido 
fr. céndoucd *cénclaudo. Similarly e 
becomes 7, ai ot become e 7. An un- 
accented vowel tends to assimilate itself 
to the surrounding sounds; and since all 
consonants including z and u are closer 
sounds than any vowel, we may expect 
e.g. an unaccented a to become 0, but 
never the reverse: and this is what we 
find. While unaccented o appears to 
have remained in O.H.G., accented o 
became a: e.g. tdgolih ‘daily,’ wégowiso: 
gdst ‘ guest,’ dhto ‘8’ (Lat. hostts octo). 
In Limousine accented a remains a, 
unaccented a becomes o: e.g. passo fr. 
Lat. passat: possd fr. Lat. passds; sing. 
duso: plur. ousa. Cp. also the It. 
Péddova fr. *Pdétavum (in place of 
Patdvium); and the O.H.G. change of 
unaccented a to 0, e.g. dblaz ‘ forgive- 
ness’ : oblazzu ‘I forgive.’ These con- 
siderations make it unlikely that au 
represents a weakened form of ou due 
to a following stress. 

On the other hand, if the explanation 
of Vendryes given above is correct, the 
history of ow in Latin is as follows: 

(a) Ou became % except in the initial 
syllable, where it was protected by the 
stress: e.g. *condoucd>>condiico, *manous 


>>mantis. When prevocalic this ὥ was 
shortened: e.g. *manouat>manut. 

(Ὁ) The initial stress left words of the 
type u—%, whereupon initial prevocalic 
ou became au: eg. *ouinla>avilla 
‘lamb’ : ovis; *fouilla>favilla ‘ember’ : 
foveo ; foyémus>favémus : foveo. 

(c) By analogical reconstruction cer- 
tain words, which should regularly 
begin with au, were reformed with ou 
after etymologically connected forms 
not of the type u-~. By this time the 
above-mentioned law of dissimilation, 
by which ou became au, had ceased its 
activity ; and this analogical ou appears 
as u, doubtless through the intermediate 
stage of @: e.g. *pouellus>*pauellus > 
pouellus (after *pouer) >* piellus >puellus ; 
*crouoris > *crayoris > *crouoris (after 
*cvouos) >*cruoris >cruoris ‘gen. sing. 
blood.’ Perhaps this change coincided 
with the same change of preconsonantal 
accented ou to 2: e.g. nimen ‘sign’ fr. 
*noumen neumen : Gk. νεῦμα ‘nod’; 
vibus ‘blackberry’ fr. *voubos : Lith. 
vandas ‘red’; lana ‘moon’ fr. *louksna : 
Avest. vaoxsna- ‘ bright.’ Meanwhile in 
words not of the type u—¥ ow remained: 
e.g. bovis, foveo, novus, novem, ovis, etc. 
The different treatment of ow can be 
explained in two ways. Either the 
initial stress remained on words of this 
type, and so preserved the ow from 
change; or else the syllabic division of 
ou differed according as a long or a 
short syllable followed: i.e. olu¢s but 
*pou|ellus. 

The w in place of ou in fluo, ruo, pluo, 
nuo, suus is doubtless due to the enclitic 
position that these words might assume; 
while puer cruor were formed on the 
analogy of puellus cruoris. Further 
novacula ‘knife’ appears for *navdacula 
after *novare ‘cut’: Skt. k&nauti ‘ cut’ ; 
novalia ‘fallow’ and noverca ‘step- 
mother’ after novus ‘new’; November 
after novem ‘9g’; covinus “ war-chariot of 
the Britons and Belgae’ is a Keltic word 
probably borrowed after the working of 
the above-mentioned laws, while bovinor 
‘bellow at, revile’ may have been re- 
formed on the analogy of bovem bovis, 
etc. 

Before ὦ theanalogically reconstructed 
ou became not wu, but a sound between 
oandu. Hence *cloudca became regu- 
larly clavdca. The form *cloudca was 
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recreated after *cloud *clouis, etc. (cluo 
=purgo, Pliny 15. 29. 36; Servius ad 
Verg. Aen. τ. 720), and then became 
cloaca (written either clodca or cludca). 
Brugmann, Gr. I?, p. 198, accepts the 
view (Schulze, Gétt. g. A. 1895, p- 550) 
that ascribes the change of # to 6 in 
opilio Posilla to its preaccentual position. 
The derivation of Opilio from *oui-pilio 
is generally accepted; that of Postlla is 
more doubtful. It is possible that in 
the two forms Piisilla and Posilla two 
grades of the base pou-s appear, accord- 
ing to which Pasilla=paus- and Posilla 
= po(u)s- (5. Solmsen, Studien zur latein- 
ischen Lautgeschichte). If the % of upilio 
(fr. *out-pilid cp. niidus fr. *nouedos ; 
nuntius fr. *nouentius) became 0 or 6 
(the value that Brugmann gives the 
sound), when the stress was_ shifted 
from the first to the second syllable, we 
must expect to find every # under the 
same conditions becoming 6. But this 
is not so: e.g. juméntum fr. *jouks- 
mentom : Gk. ζεῦγμα ‘ yoke’; Licanus 
fr. Loucdnus; Liacilius fr. Loucélios. 
Furthermore, it is not only in the pre- 
accentual syllable that this hesitation 
between 6 and @ is found; it appears 
still more frequently in the accented 
syllable: e.g. robus ‘red’ (Fest. p. 264 
Mill.) : ritbus; Ofentina : Ufentina; 
bébus : bubus ‘dat. plur. oxen.’ What 
is the origin of this difference of pro- 
nunciation remains yet to be discovered 
—perhaps it rested in dialectic varia- 
‘tions. Cp., e.g., the dialect of Prae- 
neste, which shows 0 fr. ow: e.g. losna 
‘moon’ Lat. lana, Avest. raoxsna, 
‘bright,’ Pruss. lauxnos plur. ‘ constel- 
lations.’ And it is worthy of notice 
that the words in which there is this 
variation (for the variation between 
nontius and nuntius, nOnus and nundinae, 
etc., s. Solmsen, Studien, p. go ff., and 
Vendryes, p. 181 ff.) are words which 
might well be chiefly used by country- 
folk. But in any case it is impossible 
to ascribe the change to the action of 
a following stress accent. | 
Niedermann, in his E and I wim 
Lateinischen, p. 95, lays down the follow- 
ing law: ‘@ musste im Lateinischen in 
offener vortoniger Silbe zu 7 werden.’ 
In support of his statement he gives six 
examples of this change, viz. inuleus, 
Minerva, mtniscor, stlicernium, simitu, 
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sinister. There seems little doubt that 
e was the vowel that originally stood in 
the first syllable of these words. 

Inuleus (or hin-) ‘young stag, male 
fawn’; Gk. ἔνελος ‘stag,’ Arm. wl (fr. 
*onlos) ‘yearling 586 - goat,’ Prim. It. 
*enelos *eneletos. 

Minerva (older Menerva Quint. I. iv. 
17) fr. *menesoud : Gk. μένος ‘heart,’ 
Lat. promenervat = monet Fest. 244. 

miniscor ‘ pro reminiscitur antiquitus 
dicebatur’ Paul. ex Fest. p. 122 Miill, 
fr. menéi-sko- : Skt. mandydti ‘think,’ 
maniga ‘ thought.’ 

silicernium ‘funeral feast,’ a much 
disputed word. Four explanations have 
been suggested. By Conway—fr. *sedi- 
cerniom : sedeo ‘sit’; by Immisch—fr. 
*séd- lucerniom : séd ‘without’; by 
Niedermann—*seni-cerniom : senex ‘old 
man’; by Aufrecht—fr. *s¢li-cerniom : 
sileo ‘ be silent.’ 

simitu ‘at once’ fr. loc. sing. *semez 
semot: Lat. semel, Gk. εἷς. 

sinister ‘left’ fr. *senisteros : 
saniyas- ‘ old.’ 

Niedermann then explains the absence 
of the change from ὁ toz in words such as 
ventistus, senéctus, senatus, equéster, pedéster, 
by the working of analogy with vénus, 
sénex, éques, pédes, and in words like 
Teréntius, serénus, prehéndo, Trebéllius, Tre- 
batius by the action of r. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to ascribe to the action 
of analogy the retention of the ὁ in all 
of the following words: (a) Native words 
— fenestra, gemellar, legiimen, metellus, 
pesestas, necesse, sepelio, sevérus ; (6) bor- 
rowed words that have come under the 
influence of the initial stress—lepesta, 
segestre; (0) early borrowed word— 
enocilis. It appears therefore that the 
preaccentual position of 6 in an open 
syllable is not sufficient to produce the 
change to 7. A further explanation 
must be sought. 

To Niedermann’s list of words, in 
which preaccentual =e, Walde, Et. lat. 
Worterbuch, adds the following: 

fritillum ‘stillicidium  stercoris in 
sterquilinium ’ fr. *fr-et-illom: Serv. 
serem ‘cacare,’ O. Lat. fretillo ‘fimum 
purgo.’ 

cicindéla ‘ glow-worm’ fr. *ce-candéla : 
candére ‘ shine.’ 

ciconia ‘stork’ fr. *ce-conia : 
‘sing, O.H.G. huon ‘ cock.’ 


Skt. 


calere 
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cicatrix ‘scar’ fr. *ce-catrix : Skt. kacas 
‘bond,’ kaficaté ‘ bind.’ 

With regard to cicindéla, I should 
prefer to derive it from a form *ci- 
candéla, in which a becomes 7 through 
the influence of the first ὦ; otherwise 
we should expect to have e in place of 
a; as e.g. accendo fr. *accando. Thus 
probably also *ciconid, not *ceconiad, and 
cicatrix. 

Of more importance to the present 
inquiry are those words in which ac- 
cented ¢ in an open syllable becomes 7: 

vigil ‘alert’ fr. *vegilis : vegeo ‘be 
strong.’ 

stmilis ‘ alike’ : semel ‘ once.’ 

licinus ‘ bent’ fr. *lecinos : Gk. λεκροί 
‘branches of stag’s antlers.’ 

simila ‘fine flour’ : Gk. cepidaros 
‘fine flour.’ Niedermann connects this 
word with the Gk. ἱμαλία ἵμαλις (patos, 
where the 7 is original. 

cilium ‘ eyelid es 
O.H.G. hélan ‘ hide.’ 

cims ‘ash’ fr. *cents : Gk. κόνις ‘ dust.’ 

milium ‘millet’: Gk. μελίνη, Lith. 
malnos “ millet.’ 

siliqua ‘pod’ fr. 
skoltka ‘ oyster.’ 

tilia ‘lime-tree’ fr. *telia@: Arm. tet 
‘elm,’ Ir. tezle ‘ lime.’ 

vicinus ‘cattle-louse’ fr. *vecinos: Lith. 
evrké ‘sheep-louse, Lett. érce ‘ cattle- 
mite,’ Idg. base erek, 5. Hirt A blaut, 
p. 22a; 

mul ‘nothing’ fr. *ne-hilom 
ete. 

nimis too much’ fr. *e-mis 
etc. 

spicio ‘see 
‘See, 

mihi, trbi, sibi fr. *meht, *tefi, *sefi: Skt. 
mahyam, Umbr. mehe ; Umbr. tefe ; Osc. 
SPW ag ae A 

Niedermann’s explanation of the z in 
similis, spicio, cilium as due to the in- 
fluence of the compounds assimilis, etc., 
conspicio, etc., supercilium, etc. (cp. plico, 
vigo : applico, etc., ivrigo, etc.), and in 
mit, etc., to their enclitic position, 
though it may apply to these words, 
does not account for the z in licinus, 
simula, cinis, milium, ricinus, nimis, stliqua, 
ἐπα. But if an examination be made 
of the twenty-six words already men- 
tioned in which e in the initial open 
syllable becomes ἢ, it will be seen that 


*celiom : célare, 


*sceliqua: O. Bulg. 


: neque, 


: neque, 


᾿ς specto, Avest. spasyéeite 


in twenty-two cases the second syllable 
also contains 7. It appears, therefore, 
that this change of ¢ to 7 is due to the 
influence of the following 7 (cp. 1775, mits 
fr. e7s, mets), and is entirely independent 
of any question of accent. 

The presence of 7 in the syllable pre- 
serves the e from change: e.g. Tzberis, 
aperio, brevis, canterius, comperio, trepidus, 
expertor, pertculum, ferio, gremium, tremis- 
sis, cvepida, hert, inferiae, interim, interior, 
veterinus, meridiés, nerio, peritus, quert- 
monia. 

It remains to examine those words in 
which firstly 7 appears for 6 without 1 
in the next syllable, secondly ὁ remains 
despite 7 in the next syllable, thirdly z 
appears for e despite 7. 

1 appears for e without the presence 
of 7 in the next syllable: 

hinuleus ‘young stag’ fr. *eneletos 
through analogy with /hinnus hinnulus 

‘mule’ borrowed from the Gk. ‘vos 
‘mule.’ 

vitulus ‘calf’: Gk. Coan ἔτελον, Aeol. 
érados ‘yearling,’ Skt. vatsa-s ‘calf,’ 
Lat. vetus ‘old,’ Fr. *vetslos *vitslos (4 
from the three consonant law). So 
Niedermann. 

silex ‘crystal’ fr. *scelec-: O. Bulg. 
skala ‘rock’; ὁ after the oblique cases 
stlicem stlicis, etc. 

cicatrix ‘scar,’ if from *cecadtrix, has 
obtained its ὁ through connection by 
popular etymology with cicur: cp. Varro 
I. ας vii. gt: ‘nulla res neque cicurare 
neque mederi potis est.’ But s. under 
ciconia. 

ciconia ‘stork’ probably despite Walde 
fr. *ciconia ; 5. above. 

Minerva: if this word does really 
represent an older *menesoud, I can offer 
no other explanation for the ὦ than that 
it may be a word borrowed from a dia- 
lect where original e was spoken very 
close. The forms flico, rigo, minor, vigeo 
Niedermann rightly explains as in- 
fluenced by their compounds, rigor rigeo 
as analogical reformations after frigus 
frigeo. Fiber ‘ beaver,’ filix ‘ fern,’ sine 
‘without,’ tzmea ‘bookworm,’ he con- 
siders to be forms containing original 7. 

The retention of e despite a following 
7 must be ascribed to analogical asso- 
ciation with connected forms, in which 
the 6 is regularly retained: e.g. gem- 
culum : genu, attegia : tego, equinus : equus, 





SO rem ae 
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etiam : et, geminus : gemellus, genitor : 
genetrix, tmpedio : pedis, legio : lego, 
lepidus : lepor, levis : levem, medicus : 
medeor, memini : memor, penitus : penus, 
petigo : peto, seliquastrum : sella, specio : 
Spext, venta : venus, venio : véni, benignus : 
bene, petilus also petulus. Harder are 
medius and melior. It is possible that 
the change of e to 7 took place before 
the change of prevocalicz to 7. Hence 
medius and melior (cp. Skt. mddhya-s 
‘middle,’ and comp. suffix -ios- in 
gdriyas ‘heavier’) retain their 6. If 
this be so, the 7 of czliwm and spicto is 
due solely to the analogy of their com- 
pounded forms, while we may add to 
this class words like venio, specio, etiam, 
etc. 

In three words 7 appears for e despite 
the presence of 7. 

stribiligo : the etymology of this word 
and its connection with strebula is too 
doubtful to be of service in the con- 
sideration of this question (S. Walde, 
Et. lat. Wort.) 

fritillum: it is to be noted that the 
e-form fretillo does actually occur in an 
inscription (C.G.L. v. 590.20). Perhaps 
fritillum is due to formal analogy with 
fritillus : frutex. 
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ricinus may have followed the analogy 
of licinus fr. *lecinos, but this is very 
doubtful. 

We may therefore enunciate the law 
that e in an open syllable not preceded 
or followed by yr becomes 7 when the 
next syllable containsan 7. This change 
is entirely independent of any action of 
the accent. 

Here belong the numerous instances 
in which the preposition *en (Osc. 
Umbr. en, Gk. év, O. Pruss. en) stood 
before initial 7, whether as a preposition 
proper or as a prefix in composition. 
Thus initium fr. *enitiom, in igne fr. 
*en igne *en egne. Similarly *en- ‘ un-’ 
became 7n-. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that 
of the sound-changes ascribed to the 
action of a penultimate stress in Latin 
some are clearly not the result of such 
a stress, while for others there are better 
reasons more fully in accord with the 
other facts of the language; and that 
there is therefore no phonetic evidence 
in the classical and preclassical periods 
for the existence of a penultimate stress 
in classical Latin. 

R. L. TURNER. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 


ON HORACE, ARS POETICA, ll. 128-130. 


Difficile est proprie communia dicere ; tuque 
rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


PERHAPS I may be allowed to suggest 
a solution of the well-known difficulty in 
these lines, which, so far as I know, has 
not hitherto been proposed. 

The accepted explanation used for- 
merly to be that adopted from Acron 
by Lambinus: ‘Communia hoc loco 
appellat Horatius argumenta fabularum 
a nullo adhuc tractata, et ita quae cuivis 
exposita sunt, et in medio quodammodo 
posita, quasi vacua et a nemine occu- 
pata. Talia igitur argumenta difficile 
est ita tractare ut proprie tua iure dici 
possint.” That is, ‘communia’ are 
things which are still ‘ communis iuris,’ 
not yet appropriated. 

The difficulties, however, of this inter- 
pretation are very serious. In the first 
place, it would not be easy to show that 


‘communis’ was ever used, legally or 
otherwise, in the sense required. As op- 
posed to ‘propria,’ ‘communia’ are things 
that everyone uses, not things that no 
oneuses. Again, the ‘ Publica materies’ 
of 1. 131 may most naturally be taken as 
equivalent to ‘communia’ in]. 128; but 
the reference there is obviously to 
material which has been commonly 
used, and not to new and untouched 
matter. That Lambinus felt this diffi- 
culty is obvious from his long and 
elaborate note on |. 131. 

I venture to say that no one would 
have adopted this explanation of ‘ com- 
munia,’ unless he had been very hard 
pressed by the supposed necessities of 
the logical connexion ; and for the most 
part modern editors have abandoned it. 
We can hardly, indeed, fail to see a con- 
nexion between the phrase used here 
by Horace and theexpression, “πῶς κοινὰ 
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διανοήματα ἰδιώσομεν ;’ quoted by Rib- 
beck from Hermogenes, Περὶ μεθόδου 
δεινότητος. There it forms the heading 
of a short chapter on the means by 
which an orator may most effectively 
appropriate commonplaces to his own 
use, as for example by admitting them 
to be commonplaces, and at the same 
time arguing that they have a special 
appropriateness for his particular occa- 
sion. The expression of Hermogenes 
might quite fairly be translated almost 
in the words of Hcrace: ‘ Quomodo 
communia proprie dicemus?’ Modern 
editors, therefore, as Orelli and Kiess- 
ling, take ‘communia’ to mean common 
types of character and feelings, and 
understand the expression to refer to 
the difficulty of individualising these by 
embodying them in personages of one’s 
own invention, instead of accepting the 
traditional persons of classical epic and 
drama. This explanation is much better 
than the other,! but still not quite satis- 
factory; and it seems to take away 
altogether the opening for originality in 
treatment which by the former inter- 
pretation was suggested in ‘ proprie,’ and 
is further referred to in the lines which 
follow. 

If the expression ‘ Difficile est pro- 
prie communia dicere’ stood alone, we 
should all probably accept it, as I think 
it is commonly understood when quoted 
by itself, in the sense, ‘ It is difficult to 
treat of themes which have been com- 
monly handled, in such a manner as to 
put upon them the distinctive mark of 
your own individual genius.’ I main- 
tain that this is in fact the meaning. 
Horace has been alluding to the am- 
bitious endeavour to treat of new sub- 
jects, to produce something altogether 





1 This was Johnson’s interpretation: ‘ He 
means that it is difficult to appropriate to par- 
ticular persons qualities which are common to 
all mankind, as Homer has done’ (Boswell, 
Life of Johnson, Ch. xxx.). 


original, the idea being that it is too 
easy an enterprise to follow the beaten 
track and merely reproduce the stories 
and characters which have been estab- 
lished by tradition. Then in the lines 
which we are discussing he turns more 
particularly to his friend the elder Piso, 
who must have been engaged at the 
moment in dramatising the story of the 
Iliad: 


tuque 
rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


(We note the individual form of 
address and the present indicative of 
‘ deducis.’) 

Surely it would be a poor compli- 
ment to a friend and fellow-poet to 
say ‘It is hard to be in any way 
original, therefore you are right in not 
attempting it.’ The meaning, I take it, 
really is (if I may slightly expand the 
expression): ‘To stamp the mark of the 
individual genius upon themes which 
have already been often treated is a 
task hard enough to satisfy any poet’s 
ambition, and in choosing the story 
of the Iliad for your drama you are 
better advised than if you selected some 
altogether new and unknown subject.’ 
And then he proceeds to point out the 
conditions under which originality can 
be shown in the treatment of a theme 
which has been already dealt with by 
others. 

I hold that this is a perfectly natural 
meaning to attach to the passage, and 
that it is supported both by the context 
and by the fact that we have here an 
address, not to writers generally, but to 
a particular man of eminence, who is 
the poet’s friend, and who might be 
open to the criticism that in the work 
which he had in hand he was attempt- 
ing a task below the level of his genius. 


G. C. MACAULAY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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NOTE 


ISOCRATES, AD DEMONICUM, 
12D. 


ὅπου yap τοὺς τῷ λόγῳ μόνον Ψευδο- 
μένους ἀποδοκιμάζομεν, ἢ πού γε τοὺς 
τῷ Siw παντὶ ἐλαττουμένους φαύλους 
εἶναι φήσομεν. παντὶ ἔλαττ. iS an in- 
excusable hiatus. Also ἐλαττουμένους 


τῷ βίῳ is no proper antithesis to Wevdo- 
μένους τῷ λόγῳ. We require a word 
equivalent to ψευδομένους, and it seems 
evident that we should write πλαττο- 
μένους. 


W. R. PATON. 
Vathy, Samos, Turkey. 








REVIEWS 


MURRAY’S EURIPIDES: Vot. III. 


Euripidis fabulae : recognovit brevique 
adnotatione critica instruxit GIL- 
BERTUS MuRRAY linguae Graecae 
in Universitate Oxoniensi Regius pro- 
fessor. Tom. ii. Oxonii: e Typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. MCMIX. 


IT is somewhat late in the day’ to notice 
the appearance of the third volume of 
Prof. Murray’s Euripides, but the com- 
pletion of his text of the extant plays 
is too important a matter to be passed 
over in silence. We were originally 
promised a fourth volume, to contain 
the Fragments, and it is much to be 
hoped that this expectation will be 
realised in the near future. To under- 
take a fresh recension of the Fragments 
at the present time is a task involving 
difficulties of an unusually serious kind ; 
but now that Nauck is rapidly becoming 
out of date, the want of a new edition is 
undeniable, and a convenient means of 
access to the larger papyrus finds—such 
as the fragments of the Antiope, Hypsi- 
pyle, and Cretans—would be especially 
welcome. 

The plays contained in this volume, 
if the Rhesus is left out of account, are 
perhaps the most difficult of all in 
respect of the problems which they 
present to the textual critic. The Helena 
and the Bacchae are extremely corrupt ; 
the Orestes and the Phoenissae are held 
to be considerably interpolated; and 
the Iphigenia at Aulis has suffered 





[ The fault is not with the reviewer.—ED. 
εἷός 


grievously in both ways. The succinct 
but lucid account which Prof. Murray 
gives of the probable history of the last- 
named play could hardly be bettered, 
and perhaps comes as near to the truth 
as the present state of our knowledge 
permits. But I find it difficult to under- 
stand why the younger Euripides should 
have written an entirely new prologue 
rather than attempt an adaptation of his 
father’s work. 

The editor is fully equipped with the 
diplomatic material required for his 
purpose, and has not spared pains in 
verifying his own collations and those of 
others, where any reasonable doubt of 
their accuracy existed. The absence of 
appreciable gain shows that the field 
has been well-nigh exhausted, apart 
from the unknown stores which the 
sands of Egypt may still conceal. And 
indeed, since the time of Kirchhoff, the 
principal data upon which the criticism 
of Euripides must rest have been securely 
established. For general use the present 
edition is undoubtedly the most conve- 
nient that exists. The apparatus is rea- 
sonable in compass, and the material 
selected for inclusion is generally what 
is needed. From the more notable 
omissions I select a few for mention: in 
Rhes. 115 Schaefer’s μὴ οὐ μόλῃς, which 
some will prefer to the text chosen; 7b. 
290 Ruhnken’s βρέμων ; in J.A. 530 the 
anon. ἐψευσάμην ;in Hel. 289 Scaliger’s 
δοκοῦντος, which is supported by 658 ; 
ib. 434 Paley’s ἔχοιμεν, which is con- 
firmed by the punctuation in LP, and 
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avoids the unnatural anacoluthon; and 
in Bacch. 427 the vulg. σοφὸν. Of 
course, Wecklein is in any case indis- 
pensable for those who desire complete 
information, but unfortunately Murray’s 
apparatus is open to the criticism that 
it is often incorrect. This is especially 
the case in its record of previous con- 
jectures ; and the defect is the more sur- 
prising, since Wecklein has bestowed 
much labour on this department, and is 
almost always accurate. The following 
list justifies what has been saidand may 
be useful for a new edition: Hel. 345 
χρόνιον belongs to Orelli; 10. 578 τὰ σ᾽ 
οὐδείς to Elmsley; ib. 705 λυγρόν del. 
Badham; ib. 775 ἐν ναυσὶν wr, adopted 
in the text, belongs to Rappold (not 
Apelt) and Boissonade conj. ἐνιαυσίας 
(not -ous); ib. 817 σ᾽ add. Schaefer, but 
there is no note; 7b. 1286 the lacuna 
at the point marked was Badham’s 
remedy, and in 1287 πάλιν belongs to 
Reiske ; 7b. 1353 σ᾽ add. Bothe ; Phoen. 
361 δὲ τάρβος belongs to Grotius; 1b. 
826 Δίρκα and ᾧ to Schenkl; 10. 1263 
στερείσῃ to Reiske; Or. 836 φόνῳ (not 
φόνου) is the reading of the MSS.; 
1b. 1075 the n. is unintelligible without 
the mention of Bothe’s πατρίδι; 1b. 
1386 κυκνοπτέρου belongs to Barnes; 
Bacch. 102 Allen proposed θηρότροφον 
(not θηροτρόφον) ; ib. 766 ἔπ᾽, αὐτὸς 
belongs to Bruhn. In Bacch. 1267 
διειπετέστερος is adopted against the 
MSS. after Zenodotus, and with many 
modern scholars ; but in Rhes. 43 the 
same form is printed without any warn- 
ing that the MSS. have διυπετῆ. In 
I.A. 23 vn belongs to Hermann ; 
ib. 253 πόντιον to Weil; 7b. 418 Her- 
mann’s ws τι is adopted, but it is not 
stated that LP have ὥστε. I.A. 694 is 
a curious case. συνισχανεῖ belongs to 
Heath, although he understood it dif- 
ferently ; Musgrave saw that the future 
of συνισχναίνω was required, but wrote 
it συνισχνάνει. The editor has probably 
been misled by England’s note; but I 
fail to see why he did not adopt συνισ- 
xvavel, since he does not follow Porson 
in Or. 298. In 1.4. 748 ἐξευπορήσων 
belongs to England; 10. 1036 τίν᾽ 
Ὑμέναιος to Markland; 7b. ΤΟΔῚ 
νυμφόκομον to Reiske ; 7b. 1151, where 
the reading adopted is extraordinarily 
harsh, ζῶν belongs to Musgrave, and 
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πέδῳ to Scaliger; 7b. 1381 τούσδ᾽ has 
been anticipated (see Paley); 7b. 1435 
᾽μὲ μὴ belongs to Porson, and δέ 
pot to Herwerden. A _ reading of 
‘Pan.’ is quoted in Rhes. 95, although 
the MS. is stated to contain only 
vv. 48-90 (this error seems to come 
from Wecklein). In Rhes. 143 ἀπάρωσ᾽ 
is Wecklein’s conj. for ἀπαίρωσ᾽ ; 1b. 550 
μέριμναν belongs to Heath; 7b. 561 the 
suggestion is good, but was anticipated 
by W. Headlam in C.R. xv. 102; 1b. 557 
read ‘ πελάθει (v)’ [the same mistake is 
in Wecklein]; 7b. 686 the division 
between the speakers given in the text 
appears tc be due to Musgrave; 7b. 687 
the n. omits to state that the second 
O6. was restored by Heath for ἡμιχ. of 
the MSS.; ἐδ. 702 the reading of L? 
should have been given; 7b. 705 LP’s 
variant is recorded here but not in 706; 
ib. 805 Lenting’s πολέμιοι δρῶσιν is suf- 
ficiently like the editor’s correction to 
require mention. It is convenient to 
add here certain errors and inconsist- 
encies either in the text or notes, some 
of which appear to be the results of 
oversight. In Or. 261 why not the well- 
attested ἱέρεαι (Meisterhans*, p. 40)? 
ἱερέα is read in Bacch. 1114. Why is 
πνευμών adopted from the MSS. in 
Or. 277 and Her. 1093, but πλευμών in 
Ion 524, 766 against them? πλευμών 
should be restored throughout.t In 
Or. 1186 and Hel. 549 ὑποτιθεῖς and 
προστιθεῖς are printed: has the editor 
changed his mind since writing the 
Preface to Vol. I.? In Hel. 1482 
νίσσονται is given against the MSS., but 
in Cycl. 43 vion with them, and in 
Phoen. 1234 νίσεσθε with the minority. 
In Rhes. 313 I cannot understand ὁμάρτῃ 
(for ὁμαρτῇ),---οΥ the critical note, which 
does not agree with Wecklein’s report 
of the facts. But even if two scribes 
wrote ὁμάρτῃ here, that surely does not 
justify its adoption against the over- 
whelming evidence in favour of ὁμαρτῇ. 
In Bacch. 1374 the doubtful form αἰκείαν 
(Jebb on O.C. 748) is introduced with- 
out authority, and without any warning ; 
and why not αἴκειαν (Chandler, §100) in 
any case? 





1 | find it difficult to believe that the same 
hand wrote ἀγρώταις in Rhes. 266 and ἀγρώσταις, 
z6. 287 ; but there the variation is deliberate. 
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It seems ungracious to dwell on these 
minutiae, but the vaiue of a critical 
edition must largely depend upon its 
scrupulous accuracy; and small mis- 
takes often give a good deal of 
trouble to subsequent investigators. 
Besides, though it frequently matters 
little who first proposed a particular 
emendation, to ascribe συρίγγων . . 
σεβίζοντι to Wilamowitz in Hel. 358, 
and τήνδ᾽ and κακά to the same critic 
1b. 679, without qualification in either 
case, is to ignore the labours of a 
number of scholars from the time of 
Musgrave onwards. I am sure that this 
deliberate wiping of the slate fosters a 
tendency manifest in the book which I 
cannot do otherwise than deplore. In- 
dependence is a cardinal virtue in an 
editor of Greek plays, but when a critic 
goes so far as to find himself in oppo- 
sition to the declared consensus of a 
great majority of his predecessors, he 
should pause many times before yielding 
to his own bias. It is not intended to 
imply that the editor is chargeable with 
rash innovation. On the contrary, he 
shows a wise discrimination in the re- 
jection of ill-advised conjectures; and 
there are very few passages where un- 
necessary alterations like δυσκλεᾶς in 
Hel. 993 or πατρός in Or. 416 (cf. 1139) 
are introduced. His indifference to 
previous opinion is rather shown in his 
frequent refusal to accept established 
remedies, which, if not certain, have at 
least such high probability as entitles 
them to displace a corrupt original. 
The requirements of space limit me to 
a few illustrations. In Hel. 1017 
Stephanus restored περαίνω for παραινῶ: 
and since Theonoe is not advising at 
all, but giving her decision on an issue 
submitted to her, his alteration has been 
accepted with hardly a dissenting voice. 
For the confusion see Plat. Rep. 532 A. 
Yet Prof. Murray reverts to παραινῶ, just 
as he declines to adopt Canter’s Κύπρις 
for χάρις a few lines before(1006). Similar 
treatment is given to Brodaeus’ δύσγαμον 
in 687 and to Reiske’s πάρος in 870. 
Musgrave’s palmary vay’ (for ὄμμ᾽: 
cf. 1.4. 888) is rejected in Phoen. 370, 
Badham-Nauck’s a Λατοῦς ib. 175, 
Scaliger’s ὑπόροφον in 1.44. 1204, Elms- 
ley’s érepain Bacch. 905, Sallier’s ῥίπτεις 
in Rhes. 446, and Musgrave’s ἐπιδεξίαις 
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(-o1s) 10. 364. In Rhes. 989 Jacobs’ 
τάφρον (for στρατὸν : cf. 111) is just as 
probable as Valckenaer’ 8 τροχηλάτης in 
950. In Phoen. 1702 ὄμμ᾽ is not even 
mentioned, but its soundness is estab- 
lished by Or. 1082, 1.4. 554. Soph. 41. 
447, etc. 

The remarkable success which has 
attended Prof. Murray’s efforts to con- 
vince the general public of the perma- 
nent value of the Euripidean drama 
gives exceptional interest to his recen- 
sion of the text. There are several 
attractive and ingenious corrections: 
particularly neat are Hel. 372 ὄμματι δ᾽ 
appo σχῆμα λεαίνεις, [.4. 234 ἐλεινὸν 
(for μείλινον), Rhes. 849 δ᾽ ἑκὰς (for 
δὲ καὶ). Others, which are undoubted 
improvements, may be seen at Hel. 196, 
866, 1387 (but there is something wrong 
with the reference in the n.), Phoen. 
793, 1714, Bacch. 294, I.A. 385, 590, 
Rhes. 256. The notes have also been 
enriched by communications from Wila- ᾿ 
mowitz, Verrall, Bruhn, and others, and 
the text is occasionally altered in ac- 
cordance with their suggestions. A 
good proposal by Dr. Verrall will be 
found at Or. 393 ἤκουσα, φείδου δ᾽" 
ὀλιγάκις λέγειν κακά, where a change of 
punctuation clears up a_ well-known 
difficulty. But a similar device of the 
same critic will hardly serve at Rhes. 889 
ταρβῶ, λεύσσων τόδε, πῆμα. 1 am afraid 
that Prof. Murray attributes an exag- 
gerated value to revised punctuation, as 
a means of interpreting and defending 
the text, where other critics believe it to 
be corrupt. The continual recurrence 
of the dash suggests a ruggedness and 
abruptness of style which is entirely 
alien to the severe dignity of ancient 
art... A typical example of what I mean 
will be found at Or. 698, where the new 
text gives εἰ 8 ἡσύχως τίς αὐτὸν --- 
ἐντείνοντι μὲν | χαλῶν ὑπείκοι K.T.E.” 

The difficulty of the traditional text 
is shown by the large number of pas- 
sages which continue to resist the 
efforts of successive editors either to 
explain or to emend them. There are 
many cases where Prof. Murray gives 
no hint whether he is satisfied with the 





1 Cf. Demetr. de δος. 103. 
2 Others are He/. 278, 288; Phoen. 988, 1514; 
Or. 1245; Bacch. 115, 843. 
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text as it stands or not.’ But, since he 
has told us that Euripides needs inter- 
pretation rather than correction, we 
shall continue to hope that some day he 
will find an opportunity to carry out his 
purpose? of publishing a reasoned defence 
of his text. In the meantime we are 
grateful for the occasional scraps of 
explanation in the critical notes, such 
as the illuminating reference to Herac- 
litus on Bacch. 200. 1.4. 1443 15 a case 
of brevity leading to obscurity, and 1 
doubt if the translations of τὸ χρεὼν as 
‘id quod faciendum erat’ (7b. 1331) or 
θάνατος ἀπροφάσιστος as ‘indeprecabilis 
Mors’ (Bacch. 1002), or the explanation 
of αὐγάξῃ as ‘art dazzled’ (2) in Bacch. 
597 will meet with general approval. 

I have very little room to notice the 
treatment of the metres, which presents 
many interesting features. Itis perhaps 
enough to say that Prof. Murray shows 





1 Such are Rhes. 340; Bacch. 314, 793, 799 ; 
Phoen. 448, 473, 916, 924; Hel. 1080 (where I 
still advocate συμμάρτυρές cor). 

2 See Preface to vol. ii. 
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a complete mastery of his subject, and 
has made a full use of the recent de- 
velopments in metrical study, while 
freely following his own judgment in 
the arrangement of his schemes. In 
this respect the edition marks a distinct 
advance. I am very glad that he has 
explained the system of the εἰσθέσεις, 
which others besides P. Maas have 
found obscure. But I doubt whether 
the principle ‘maior εἴσθεσις brevius 
metrum vel clausulam significat’ can 
be satisfactorily carried out. There is 
a large number of instances (e.g. Phoen. 
1038-1041, Bacch. 112-115) where it 
seems to be violated; but, however this 
may be, it certainly has the general 
disadvantage of concealing the preva- 
lence of the dimeter, which it is of 
primary importance for the student to 
observe. 

There is a somewhat large crop of 
misprints, and I notice that σῷσαι and 
its congeners often lose their newly- 
acquired iota. 

A. C. PEARSON. 





GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT. 


Hypothek und Hypallagma: Beitrag zwm 
Pfand- und Vollstreckungsrecht der 
griechischen Papyrt. Von A. B. 
ScHwarz. 1 νοὶ. 8vo. Pp. viit152. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1gi1. M. 6 geheftet; M. 7 gebunden. 


Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung 


Agyptens. Von MATTHIAS GELZER. 
ΤΟΙ (OVO. ἘΡ τῶ deeipale’s 
Quelle und Meyer, 1909. M. 3.60. 


Ptolemais in Oberagypten: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Hellenismus im 
Agvpten. Von GERHARD PLAUMANN. 
r vol. 8vo.. Pp. xu+137.) Sante 
publishers, rg10. M. 4.50. 


Dr. SCHWARz’S monograph is a care- 
ful and able study of the relation 
between two forms of security or 
hypothecation met with in Greek 
papyri. We hear both of ὑποθήκη and of 
ὑπάλλαγμα in a very similar sense, and 
the tendency till recently had been to re- 
gard the terms as, for practical purposes, 
synonymous. Lately, however, their 
identity has been questioned, and in the 


present volume Dr. Schwarz investi- 
gates the evidence with a view to 
determining what, if any, difference 
there was between them. As usual in 
papyrological questions, the chain of 
evidence is seriously incomplete, and 
much must be left to conjecture; but 
there can now be no doubt that a 
definite distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the two kinds of contract, and 
there seems little reason to question 
the correctness of Dr. Schwarz’s con- 
clusion. The first and most obvious 
point of difference is that the ὑποθήκη 
(with some apparent exceptions) con- 
tains a clause (lex commtissorta) pro- 
viding for forfeiture of the hypothe- 
cated property, in case of default, 
whereas this never occurs in the 
ὑπάλλαγμα, in which we find instead 
the usual clause giving the creditor the 
right of execution, upon non-payment, 
against the debtor’s person and whole 
property, the objects pledged being, 
however, specially mentioned (τῆς 
πράξεως γινομένης τῷ δεῖνι, κ.τ.λ..). 
From an examination of the extant 
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documents of both classes, Dr. Schwarz 
concludes that the difference was this: 
The ὑποθήκη was the definite pledging 
of some particular property and no 
other, the property pledged being for- 
feited to the creditor in case of default, 
and the remainder of the creditor’s 
property being exempt—at least in the 
first instance; for it seems possible that 
in some cases if the security proved 
inadequate the creditor might take 
further steps. In the ὑπάλλαγμα, on 
the contrary, the ordinary power of 
execution against the debtor’s person 
and property was granted, though 
certain property was specially singled 
out ἐν ὑπαλλάγματι; the creditor thus 
receiving greater security than in ordi- 
nary loans, since the debtor had no 
power to alienate or pledge the hypothe- 
cated property to a third person till he 
had paid the debt. In the second part 
of the book the author deals with the 
methods of execution in the two cases, 
showing, with great probability, that 
in the ὑπάλλαγμα the usual method of 
distraint was followed, whereas a special 
procedure existed for the ὑποθήκη. The 
usefulness of the volume for general 
reference would have been increased by 
a subject-index. 

The second and third works are 
numbers 13 and 18 respectively of the 
‘ Leipziger historische Abhandlungen.’ 
Gelzer’s Studien has already become 
indispensable to students of Byzantine 
papyri. The whole Byzantine period 
has been till lately too much neglected 
by papyrologists, but recent editions of 
texts of this period, notably J. Maspero’s 
Cairo catalogue, have attracted to ita 
larger share of attention, and the 
present volume was peculiarly wel- 
come. High praise must be given to 
the author’s treatment of his subject. 
In his first chapter he traces the 
development of the various subdivisions 
of Egypt, and arrives at some chrono- 
logical conclusions which will be of 
great assistance in dating documents. 
In the second he studies the system of 
tax-collection, and in the third traces 
the economic and political decline 
which by the seventh century had re- 
duced the country to a state of virtual 
anarchy. The general development is 
admirably given, and in details the 
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author clears up many doubtful points. 
He is certainly right as to the date 
of Justinian’s 13th edict and, in con- 
sequence, Maspero’s Cairo papyri 
67002, etc. (his dates are accepted by 
Maspero in the Addenda to the Cairo 
volume), and in the last chapter he 
gives a convincing account of the pagar- 
chies. His statement, however, that in 
mayapxia “Apowoirov, the second word 
refers to the πόλες, not the νομός, may 
be doubted, since in the B. M. Aphro- 
dito papyri the word is usually pre- 
ceded by τοῦ, which cannot refer to 
πόλις ; for the form compare Θινίτου, 
B. M. Papp. 1460, 52, 1523, 14. Alto- 
gether this little volume is one of the 
best and most useful papyrological 
monographs which have appeared for 
some time. 

Dr. Plaumann’s subtitle suggests a 
subject of exceptional interest; and 
were the evidence adequate, it would be 
a fascinating task to trace the fortunes 
and public and private life of this 
southern outpost of Hellenism. But 
alas! the evidence is on the contrary 
woefully scanty, and with all his 
industry and acuteness the author 
cannot construct any connected narra- 
tive from such scraps of information as 
we possess. He uses these to the 
utmost, but on many points his con- 
clusions are of necessity highly con- 
jectural, and much of the book is 
occupied with discussions on points of 
detail, necessary to complete such a 
picture as can be drawn but not of 
much general interest in themselves ; 
nor does the author's style compensate 
for this inevitable defect. The volume 
is, however, very useful as collecting 
and interpreting the available evidence, 
and makes considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the subject; nor is 
the evidence, after all, so scanty as to 
prevent the author from tracing at least 
the general line of development. It is 
interesting to see how long the city 
retained its predominantly Hellenic 
character, and how late (doubtless a 
result of this fact) Christianity was in 
gaining a foothold in it. The author 
of course makes use of B.M. Pap. 
604 (III. pp. 70-87), the connexion 
of which with Ptolemais was first es- 
tablished by Wilcken, and his detailed 
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treatment of it is of great value. He 
makes several improvements in the 
text, and it will perhaps be of interest, 
in concluding this notice, to record the 
result of a re-examination of the papy- 
rus, undertaken in order to test his 
suggestions. 

A. Line 9. There is no writing 
between the name and the specifica- 
tion of the holding, as P. infers from 
the photograph (p. 1001); 12. ¢ is 
right for τς (p. 101°); 13. P. suggests 
(p. 78, note), in place of the symbol 
for aroura, that for 4 followed by that 
for artaba (=‘+4-artaba-land’). This 
is certainly right, but he is mistaken in 
saying ‘ Was Kenyon vec! liest, ist wohl 
das Zahlzeichen, das mit a=1 endigt.’ 
ve. seems Clearly right and is confirmed 
by 1. 122, where the 4-artaba-land 
again occurs, and where for av' of the 
printed text vet is to be read. The 
word is there followed by the symbol 
for aroura, which the clerk accidentally 
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omitted in 1]. 13. vest is obscure to me; 
14. P.’s reading of the symbol after 
Ilrovewac® (p. 106, note) is right; 43. 
The reading is certainly Xa, not ad, 
which P. sees in the photograph (p. 108, 
note); 46. Textov? (p. 106, note) is 
right ; 58. «Anp° is to be read (p. 101°); 
201. The traces are very slight but not 
inconsistent with Αμμωνίου (1b.); B. 
20, 256. Tawwros is to be read in both 
places. In 20 read «* Σ[αρ]απιωνος 
(1b.) ; 97. Καλλιμι (p. 107”) is right. P. 
throws doubt on A7zro* (Ill. 97, 268, 355), 
adding that in 355 ‘ Avou scheint sicher 
zu sein.’ Avzro* is right in all places; 
in 355 it is followed by the symbol 
denoting that the father’s name is the 
same, and the two being run together, 
the characters look like v; 116. Av«ov 
is not impossible (p. 101°); 117. I 
cannot reconcile the not inconsiderable 
traces with P.’s suggestion. 
ΗΠ Beer 


British Museum, London. 
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Plato’s Phaedo. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by JOHN BURNET. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1011. 
1 vol. 8vo. Introduction, Pp. 59; 
Notes, Pp. 158; about 310 pp. alto- 
gether. 5s. 


A NEw school edition of the Phaedo has 
been greatly needed, and for scholarli- 
ness and lucidity Prof. Burnet’s produc- 
tion supersedes all earlier editions of 
the same kind. The text is mainly the 
same as that arranged by Prof. Burnet 
for the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxomensis, based on the three arche- 
typal MSS. B, T and W. The notes 
are concise and to the point, including 
some interesting biographical com- 
ments, very clear explanations of certain 
niceties of idiom, elucidations of the 
argument, and the most direct solu- 
tions of well-known difficulties, such as 
69 Ὁ 1-5 and gg d, e (βλέπων πρὸς τὰ 
πράγματα τοῖς ὄμμασι K.T.r.). 

However, this otherwise excellent 
school edition has been made the 
vehicle of a brief but keen polemic 
against the accepted views of the Phaedo 


PHAEDO. 


and kindred dialogues, a polemic so 
startling that the student trained on 
orthodox lines will scratch his head 
and say, with the old lady of the 
nursery rhyme, ‘ Surely this isnoneofI.’ _ 
To put Prof. Burnet’s thesis in a 
nutshell, the Theory of Ideas was not 
really the work of Plato, but primarily 
of the Pythagoreans, and later of 
Socrates, who derived it from them, 
and the dialogues that have been 
supposed to be peculiarly Platonic and 
to give Plato’s own teaching (6. g. the 
Phaedo and the Republic) do not repre- 
sent Plato’s doctrines at all, but those 
of his master Socrates. Further, the 
only dialogues which were written by 
Plato to inculcate his own views were 
those in which Socrates either keeps in 
the background or is entirely absent, 
e.g. Sophist, Statesman, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws. As to the Phaedo, it is a Socratic 
dialogue in toto, and gives in the main 
a strictly true. account of the way 
Socrates spent his last hours, especially 
in reference to his utterances about 
immortality. 

To prepare the way for these con- 
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clusions, we are told that, the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon being unreliable, 
there is no good evidence for the 
personality and utterances of the 
historical Socrates, save that found 
in the dialogues of Plato, who had 
far more chances of personal asso- 
ciation with Socrates than Xenophon ; 
that Plato was remarkably true to 
historical facts in the general setting 
of his dialogues; that Socrates, ac- 
cording to the testimony even of the 
Memorabilia, and particularly of the 
Clouds, was well acquainted with 
the physical theories of his time, and 
that therefore the tale of mental de- 
velopment related in Phaedo 96 a seq. 
was truly that of Socrates himself; 
that here, and in practically all the 
dialogues that introduce the Theory 
of Ideas, it is Socrates who expounds 
the theory; and that the conventional 
reserve with which the Socrates of the 
Apology alludes to immortality is no 
bar to the view that he actually taught 
the doctrine of immortality and μελέτη 
θανάτου as outlined in the Phaedo. 

Prof. Burnet has pleaded his cause 
with great ingenuity, and his enthusiasm 
has carried him easily over obstacles at 
which most men would stumble. It 
will, of course, be obvious that the pos- 
sibility of a Pythagorean origin of the 
εἴδη and of their adoption by Socrates 
is too problematical to form the basis 
of another thesis, and that the main 
question is whether Prof. Burnet, apart 
from that, has made out a good case 
for his theory that the Socrates of 
the Phaedo is historical or not. It 
cannot be said that he has; some of 
his arguments, as will be seen, are the 
reverse of convincing. 

When, for instance, he has asserted 
that the later and truly Platonic 
dialogues do not make Socrates the 
central figure, a recollection of the 
Philebus causes him to say: ‘ The only 
exception to this rule is the Philebus, 
and that exception is easily accounted 
for, as the dialogue deals with subjects 
which Plato makes Socrates discuss 
elsewhere. In fact the Philebus is the 
crucial case. ... The fact that Plato 
once more makes Socrates take the 
lead shows that it was solely in the 
interests of historical verisimilitude that 
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he refrained from doing so in other 
dialogues.’ This is assuredly a most 
arbitrary explanation of the situation. 
If Socrates had already had a chance 
of expounding his views on the Good 
in the Republic, Plato should now, on 
Prof. Burnet’s hypothesis, have taken 
the opportunity of making clear his 
own without introducing the personality 
of Socrates. Many will, indeed, be 
inclined to take the Piilebus as the 
‘crucial case’ in another sense, and 
regard the utterances of Socrates both 
here and in the Republic as being prac- 
tically those of Plato. 

Again, Prof. Burnet cannot ‘ bring 
himself to believe’ that Plato ‘ falsified 
the story of his master’s last hours on 
earth by using him as a mere mouth- 
piece for novel doctrines of his own,’ 
which would make the Phaedo an 
‘outrage on all natural piety’ and a 
‘heartless mystification.’ The language 
here surely oversteps the mark. It is 
not necessarily an ‘impiety’ for a 
writer of dramatic discourses to assign 
to a character views more mature than 
those he actually held, even when he 
is represented as speaking with his 
disciples for the last time. The teach- 
ing of the Phaedo was at any rate the 
fruit of seed sown by Socrates himself, 
and as such was in full accord with his 
life and character. 

Prof. Burnet eagerly affirms (Intro- 
duction, p. xlvi, note 2) that the Platonic 
Socrates nowhere separates the ‘ forms’ 
from the particulars, and that Aristotle 
is thereby supported in the statement 
that Socrates did not make universals 
χωριστά. Here, besides being obliged 
to give an arbitrary interpretation to 
phrases like ὃν ἕκαστον and αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
αὑτό, Prof. Burnet has involved him- 
self in a contradiction, for on the next 
page he admits that the Ideas are 
sometimes regarded as ‘objects of 
ecstatic contemplation.’ If so, they 
must, in a sense, be χωριστά, and 
therefore should be fathered, not on 
the inventor of τὸ ὁρίζεσθαι καθόλου, 
but on his pupil, who had to endure at 
the hands of his own pupil so much 
criticism of the Ideas by reason of this 
very quality of ‘ separateness.’ 

To sum up, we might grant many 
of Prof. Burnet’s statements without 
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assenting to his main thesis. We 
might allow that Xenophon had 
probably but a slight personal know- 
ledge of Socrates, that Aristotle was 
not possessed of much _ information 
about him, that Socrates had a ‘ mys- 
tical’ turn of mind, that Plato may 
not personally have had difficulty about 
some of the problems which (doubtless 
for the edification of his pupils) are 
discussed in his dialogues, even that 
there is a possibility that Socrates may 


have thought out an embryonic Theory 
of Ideas. But even the cumulative 
effect of all this will not suffice to prove 
that the ‘ Platonic’ conception of the 
Ideas, or of immortality, was really 
Socratic, or that dialogues such as the 
Phaedo and the Republic are, as far as 
the philosophical content is concerned, 
purely historical documents. 
Mariz£ V. WILLIAMS. 
Huguenot College, Wellington, 
Cape Colony. 





HELLENISTIC, ATHENS: 


Hellenistic Athens: An Historical Essay. 
By Wo. Scott FERGusOoN, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. I Vol. 8vo. Pp. xvilit+487. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1911. 
Price. 12s. 


THE Professor shows us in this remark- 
able book all the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Harvard School. He is 
deeply versed in modern German writers 
on his subject ; he is familiar with all the 
newest discoveries in epigraphy; he isthe 
docile pupil of the great German scholars, 
who are now at the head of Greek phi- 
lology; but, on the other hand, he hardly 
appreciates the older writers both in 
German, French, and English, who have 
done pioneer work, and have known and 
judged all the evidence accessible in 
their day. Nor are the recent additions 
of much importance, except in confirm- 
ing or in correcting critics’ judgments. 
Thus the low estimate of Menander’s 
work, which some of them drew from 
Plautus and Terence, is confirmed by 
the recent portions of plays discovered, 
and these show us once more that the 
selection made by the learned of the 
early centuries after Christ was not a 
bad selection. To judge not only from 
this case, but from the new fragments 
of Pindar, they took the best and neg- 
lected the less good. This is what some 
English scholars have maintained. But 
the recent Germans are often narrow, in 
spite of their learning, and very unlikely 
to take up any new views which they 
have not themselves originated. Yet our 
author seems to look on these scholars 


as verbally inspired, and hence he gives 
us as obvious what we can hardly accept 
without clear and precise evidence. 
He tells us, for example, in a general 
sketch of the oscillation in the smaller 
Greek states between oligarchy and 
democracy that the accumulation of land 
in a few hands led to revolutionary re- 
divisions of property—the γῆς ἀναδασμός 
of which Aristotle and others so often 
speak. But when we come to actual 
history, and ask for an example, Pro- 
fessor Ferguson would find it not easy 
to supply one. King Agis III. of Sparta 
lost his life in the attempt, nor does 
Plutarch tell us of other and successful 
instances. That it was frequently in 
the air we know very well, but it is a 
curious thing that in none of our 
authorities do we find a list of examples’ 

Let us pass to another subject. Our 
author adopts from Beloch the view 
that the deification of Alexander the 
Great led to great political consequences, 
for that it entitled him, as a god, to 
interfere with the constitution of States, 
and justified his edict for the recall of 
political exiles. This view seems to us 
without any evidence, nor is it in 
harmony with Greek feeling. When 
the Spartans, for example, said in scorn 
‘let him be a God if it pleases him,’ 
they spoke of it asa silly fad, and not 
as a move great in political conse- 
quences. And his soldiers in far India, 
when they refused to advance, told him 
to get assistance from his Divine Father. 
The assumption of divine origin, or 
rather perhaps of divine authority, was 
surely meant for Eastern purposes, and 
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to make the new King as high in dignity 
as the Great Kings that had gone before 
him. The facile adoption of it by 
Greeks merely showed the decadence 
of that society, and is but one among 
the many evidences that Hellenic great- 
ness was gone by. Those who, like Mr. 
Hogarth in his Philip and Alexander, 
question the evidence, and refuse to 
believe in the absurdity, have not appre- 
ciated that the Greeks of Alexander’s 
day were not those of Pericles or even 
of Demosthenes. 

Our author naturally weaves in much 
outside Hellenistic history into his 
subject, which is rather a history of 
Hellenism from the point of view of 
Athens, than a mere history of Hellen- 
istic Athens. In doing this he some- 
times makes statements which we 
should wish to verify. He tells us, e.g., 
that Antiochus Theos of Antioch took 
back on his deathbed the wife he had 
divorced, and repudiated the Egyptian 
Berenike and her infant son. That 
Laodike asserted herself upon his death, 
that she had had Berenike and her 
infant murdered we know, but was she 
at Antioch at the time, and not at 
Sardis? The famous fragment of King 
Euergetes’ dispatch discovered and 
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published in the Petrie Papyri makes 
no mention of Laodike’s presence at 
Antioch, so far as we can make out. 
But then the Petrie Papyri were pub- 
lished by the Royal Irish Academy, not 
by a Berlin scholar. 

Turning to the author’s style, we 
have to note that his summaries are 
better written than his narrative, and 
that they are quite the most attractive 
passages in the book. But he uses 
many odd words to which the English 
reader will object. These are probably 
words in his own language, which every 
writer may claim to use. But they are 
not yet acclimatised here. More serious 
and more difficult to prove is the charge 
that an author is not attractive, that he 
does not make his subject agreeable, in 
fact that he forgets what the Greeks 
always maintained, that the writing of 
history is an art as well as a record of 
events. Except a book show the 
qualities of vividness, of picturesqueness, 
of easy flow in its narrative, it will be 
read only by special students, or by 
candidates for examinations for a few 
years, and then replaced by the newest 
monograph, which may be no improve- 
ment on its predecessor. 

B. 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL TEACHING, 
IRISH AND CONTINENTAL. 


Studies in the History of Classical Teach- 
ing, Irish and Continental. By the 
Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J., Professor of 
Education in the National University 
of Ireland. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1911. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS most interesting work deals chiefly 
with the life of William Bathe, S.J., of 
Dublin (1564-1614), and his method of 
language teaching, embodied in his book 
Janua Linguarum, which was not only 
employed for a whole century in the 
secondary schools of England, Germany, 
and Southern Europe, but also formed 
the basis of the more famous Janua 
Linguarum Reserata of Comenius. Bathe 
belonged to an illustrious Irish family, 
closely connected both with the land 
and the law. About 1580 he became an 


undergraduate of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, but his loyalty to Catholicism 
prevented him from taking his degree 
there, and even from continuing to live 
in England. He pursued his studies 
further in Spain and at Louvain, and in 
1595 entered the novitiate of the Jesuit 
order: in or about 1601 he was ordained 
a priest. In the same year he was 
appointed to attend the Apostolic Legate 
to Ireland; but the death of Elizabeth 
prevented the plan from being carried 
out. Bathe was sent instead to the 
Irish College at Lisbon, to which he re- 
mained attached till his death, occupied 
in the training of young Irishmen who 
were sent to Spain in preparation for 
the priesthood. © 

With Bathe the teaching of Latin was 
a means to an end, the training of mis- 
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sionaries to carry the Christian religion 
to the ends of the world. He approached 
his task in what appeared to him the 
most direct method possible. He pre- 
pared a first list of some 5,000 words, 
classifying them according to their im- 
portance, and then fitting them into 
some 1,200 sentences. The sentences fill 
the place of the modern dictionary in 
impressing the meaning of the words on 
the student; but (as we might expect) 
those that complete the work are of a 
somewhat artificial character.. In the 
main however they have an interest of 
their own, and embody moral maxims. 
In one group the sentences are dex- 
terously blended into a continuous narra- 
tive. Grammar was pushed on one side, 
as being little needed in practice; but 
there are signs that the author recog- 
nised that this subject too needed treat- 
ment. 

The ‘Irish invention of the Janua 
Linguarum,’ as Comenius terms it, was 
soon passed on by the Jesuits to Ger- 
many, with an extension by which it 
became a means for learning Spanish. 
With the further addition of French and 
English, it appeared as a Janua Quadrt- 
lingms in 1617, in an edition now ex- 
tremely rare. An English edition had 
appeared in 1615, and numerous others 


followed. In all of these the fact that 
the author was a Jesuit was necessarily 
suppressed, and in this shape the book 
passed into use in English schools. 
Editions also appeared at frequent 
intervals in Portugal and Italy. 

To his account of William Bathe and 
his work the author appends a general 
account of the practice of classical teach- 
ing in the Post-Renaissance period, 
which is of special interest at the present 
time owing to the revival of direct 
methods of Latin teaching. Father 
Corcoran takes the opportunity of criti- 
cising the school methods of the present 
day, so largely based on the passive ac- 
quisition of facts, with the aims of earlier 
centuries, in which the pupil was trained 
before all things to self-expression. 
Then translation into the vernacular 
was practically unknown: the learner 
was called upon to build up for him- 
self a theme in imitation of Cicero and 
Terence. To the decay of this practice 
the author traces, not without weighty 
grounds, the decadence first of English 
prose, and recently of French also. His 
admonitions are based upon a wide out- 
look, and are temperately though firmly 
expressed; they deserve the careful 
attention of educational reformers. 

E. V..ARNOED: 





STUDIES IN OVIDIAN RHYTHM. 


Le Rythme Poétique dans les M étamorpho- 
ses d@ Ovide. Par R. CAHEN, Docteur és 
Lettres; ἘΡ- 20: Paris: Geuthner, 
Iglo. 


THE versification of Ovid is so fluent 
and dexterous, so regular and almost 
mechanical in its effects, that it might 
be supposed that a statistical survey of 
it would reveal only what any reader 
is more or less aware of in a vague and 
general way. M. Cahen has not been 
deterred by such misgivings, and he has 
set himself to investigate fully an im- 
portant aspect of it, the incidence, or 
coincidence, of metrical pauses and 
pauses in the sense or the narrative. 
The length of the treatise is due to 
the extreme fulness and lucidity (some- 
times resulting in repetition) with which 


the principles of the inquiry are ex- 
pounded. A system of measurement 
has to be devised for metrical and 
rhetorical pauses. The former are the 
easier to classify. The longest pause 
is clearly that at the end of a line (1.). 
Next come pauses (chiefly the penthe- 
mimeral caesura) by which a line is 
divided into two parts, of which each 
contains three ictus (II.). There follow 
pauses (chiefly the Trihemimeral and 
Hephthemimeral) by which the line is 
divided in the proportion 4: 2 or 2: 4 
(III.); and finally (IV.) those which so 
divide the line that there is only one 
ictus in the shorter part (eg. a pause 
after the first dactyl: 1:5 or 5:1). 
‘Repos du discours,’ rhetorical pauses 
or pauses in the sense or narrative, are 
measured by the length of the sentences 
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between which they occur; the longer 
these are, the longer the pause. This 
seems to be substantially true, and may 
be realised by comparing the pause 
between sentences of one or two words 
each, and sentences which occupy one 
or two lines each. Thus the Penthe- 
mimeral pause, if there are pauses at 
the beginning and end of the line also, 
separates components of the length of 
Io and 13 morae or breves (13 if the last 
foot is regarded as a trochee—a some- 
what questionable assumption made by 
M. Cahen). The symbol adopted for 
this pause is 0=o (i.e. morae are 
counted from the beginning or the end 
of the line. The two parts are equal, 
as containing the same number of ‘ctus). 
So, if two lines have a pause only in 
the second one, the symbol is 119. 1380 
(where > means that the first com- 
ponent is the longer). These examples 
will suffice to show the nature of the 
notation adopted. But there are further 
complications. A great many pauses 
are ‘absolute’ or ‘indeterminate,’ in- 
capable of measurement. They are 
pauses where the reader may be sup- 
posed to stop and reflect, it may be for 
seconds or for minutes, as when a story 
comes to an end. Further, the length 
of pauses depends partly on the relative 
length of the components (not the same 
if they are 4: 1 and if they are 2: 2), 
and on their order (not the same if they 
are 4:1 and if r : 4—longer in the 
former case). 

The book falls into three parts, of 
which the first is a full exposition of 
what I have just summarised. The 
second is a tabulation of the facts, a 
classified ‘dictionary’ of the pauses 
(some 13,500 in number) which occur 
in the Metamorphoses, occupying 128 
pages. In the third part results and 
inferences are discussed. These are 
not uninstructive, and not always open 
to the comment, ‘Any reader could 
have told us that.’ ‘Indeterminate’ 
pauses occur at the end of the line, to the 
number of 2,341. Only seven are found 
at the weakest kind of metrical pause 
(Class IV.). One example must suffice, 
xi. 118-120: 


vix spes ipse suas animo capit, aurea fingens 
omnia. | gaudenti mensas posuere ministri 
exstructas dapibus, etc. 
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The story is that of Midas. At this 
point a new act in the drama opens, 
the περιπέτεια begins to set in. The 
unusual pause emphasises this for the 
reader. So, in other exceptional cases, 
a special reason is shown to exist for 
the deviation. 

The general ‘ Law’ elicited from the 
facts is, of course, that long or marked 
pauses in the sense or narrative tend 
to coincide with long metrical pauses. 
Thus long pauses should be found in 
diminishing number as we pass from 
the metrical Class I. to Classes IL, 
III., and IV.; as, conversely, slight 
pauses should increase in number. 
When all the pauses are taken together, 
the greater number are found at the 
stronger metrical pause (Classes I., 
6,276;) LI.,.3,3793 IL1.,2,2605 1V., geo 
But there are curious irregularities when 
particular groups of pauses are taken 
separately. Very long pauses (such 
as a pause that divides a component con- 
sisting of seven lines from one of six) 
are notably infrequent in Class I. (i.e. 
at the end of the line). They are fewer 
than in Class 11. The explanation 
offered is that such pauses come nearer 
to the ‘Indeterminate’ or absolute 
pause, but must not be confused with 
it. So the end of the line ‘repels’ 
such pauses, and, it would seem, re- 
pelled them past Class II., to some 
extent, into Classes III. and IV. 
Again, pauses between short sentences 
are much more numerous than they 
should be under Class III.; because, 
it is suggested, a short group of words 
was more effective if it either began 
with the beginning of a line or ended 
with the end of one: a group of words 
of trihemimeral length much less fre- 
quently touches πε ον end of the line. 

These are a few examples of M. 
Cahen’s results. He has provided an 
ingenious and really simple notation 
for such inquiries. 


W. R. HARDIE. 


Mensura membrorum rhythmica cum 
metrica comparatur. Scripsit R. 
CAHEN. Pp.120. Paris: Geuthner, 
1910. 

Tuis Latin dissertation is an appendage 


to the larger work. It is concerned with 
the question: what types of clauses 
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or components are most effective in 
the Latin hexameter? There are two 
possibilities: (a) the number of ictus 
may be the same in both clauses, but 
their length, measured in -breves, un- 
equal; or (Ὁ) the lengths may be 
equal, but the number of ictus unequal. 
M. Cahen finds 49 types of (a), while 
those of (b) are few and infrequent. 
The penthhemimeral caesura divides 
the line into parts which have the same 
number of ictus, but are related in 
length as 10: 13 (13, on the doubtful 
assumption that the last foot should 
count as a trochee). This division is 
extremely frequent. The ‘trochaic’ 
caesura brings the parts nearer to 
equality (II : 12 or 13), and is far less 
frequent (only seven instances in the 
Metamorphoses). Division after the third 
dactyl is a still closer approach to it 
(12: 11, according to M. Cahen, but 
rather 12 : 12), and of this there are 
only five instances. 

M. Cahen seems to take too narrow 
a view of his subject. There are advan- 
tages in looking at a thing through a 
microscope, but there are also disad- 
vantages. He makes no allusion what- 
ever to the forms taken by the hexameter 
in Greek, or to the possibility that the 
incidence of the Latin accent affected the 
choice of forms at Rome. Infrequency of 
the ‘trochaic’ caesura cannot bededuced 
from the structure of the hexameter, 
taken in the abstract; for that caesura 
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is mot infrequent in Greek. Far from 
that, it is one of the chief causes 
why the Homeric is so unlike the 
Virgilian hexameter. In Latin the 
trochaic division of a dactyl made co- 
incidence of accent and ictus inevitable 
(laside Palintre—quaeque viae tibi 
catsa—). Again, the infrequency of 
the division after the third dactyl is 
not due to ‘equality’ of clauses simply, 
but to the fact that equality with the 
clauses each containing three ictus is 
subversive of the principle of the verse. 
The hypothesis of the hexameter is that 
it is not constructed on the principle of 
putting equal clauses in juxtaposition ; 
that is the principle of the pentameter, 
and of some other forms of metre. It 
was done before the technique of the 
verse had been mastered (Ennius: 
spernitur orator bonus, horridus mules 
amatur; Virgil’s pulverulentus equts furit, 
omnes arma requirunt is a reminiscence 
of an older poet). Apart from this, it 
is not perfectly clear that the lines 
which M. Cahen discusses are divided 
where he supposes. Nescit utro potius 
yuat | et ruere ardet utroque; but there 
is a slight pause after et (hephthe- 
mimeral). M. Cahen himself seems 
to feel at the end (p. 120) that he has 
only been working out what is involved 
in the ‘caesura.’ It is rather a tabula- 
tion of facts than an explanation of 
them. 
W. R. HARDIE. 





THE CLAUSULA IN AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


The Clausula in Ammuianus Marcellinus. 
By A. M. Harmon. Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Vol. 16. Pp. 117-245. 
October, 1910. 


Mr. HarMon’s dissertation has been 
published separately under the auspices 
of Yale University. It possesses special 
interest in view of the very important 
edition of Ammianus Marcellinus by 
C. U. Clark, Professor at the same 
University, the first volume of which, 
containing Books XIV.-XXV., also 
appeared in 1gto. C. U. Clark has 
introduced into his text the notable 


innovation of punctuating his author 
according to the numeri, 1.e., according 
to delivery, not grammatical construc- 
tion. He says of his work recensut 
rhythnuceque distinxit, and in his Preface 
lays down in a few words the principles 
followed by the author. Harmon has 
written a valuable monograph, in which 
he has made very considerable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of prose- 
rhythm at that interesting period when 
numert based an stress-accent took the 
place of their metrical predecessors. 
The only reference to C. U. Clark’s 
edition in this treatise is on p. 236, 
where it is said to be in course of pub- 
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lication: although on two occasions 
there is a reference to his previous 
work on ‘the text-tradition of Am- 
mianus,’ and once a conjecture of his is 
mentioned. As in the preface to C. U. 
Clark’s work we find among those who 
have co-operated, Harmon, Austin M., 
discipulus in seminario Clarkit Ammianeo, 
we should have expected from Harmon 
a precise statement concerning the 
extent of his obligations. 

The laws of prose rhythm at this 
period were first laid down by W. 
Meyer of Speyer in his review of L. 
Havet, La Prose métrique de Symmaque. 
I state them as briefly as_ possible. 
Roman writers, following in the steps 
of Greek predecessors, showed a marked 
preference for three forms of cadence, in 
which the cretic plays a predominant 
part, viz:: 

I, “.-- <<, e.g. morte vicistis. 

2. ““-- =~, e.g. céssit auddciae. 

3. -<-- -~=9, e.g. gaidium pervenire. 


1.6. cretic + trochee, cretic + cretic, 
cretic+double trochee. (The last syl- 
lable is always anceps as in verse.) 

This preference became more marked 
in course of time, and finally in writers 
like St. Cyprian and Symmachus the 
three forms become almost invariable. 
The next stage is reached when 
stress-accent came in and quantity 
was ignored. The result was what 
Meyer terms a cursus mixtus, 1.6 where 
some of the clausulae are _ correct 
metrically as well as accentually, while 
others are based onaccent only. Thus 
morte vicistis and génus humdnum, céssit 
auddcia and δόμα remédia, gdudium per- 
ventve and gdudia perventre are found 
side by side. The accentual clausulae 
at a later date became known as the 
cursus planus, tardus and velox, and rules 
for their use were drawn up by Gre- 
gory VIII. and others in the twelfth 
century. 

The prose of Ammianus is especially 
suitable for a study of this singular 
development, and Harmon’s treatise 
may be recommended without reserve 
to any students who are willing to 
consider the facts. 

Harmon has examined the clausulae 
at the end of the sentences in nine 
books of Ammianus, 118r in number, 
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and all clausulae, i.e. those at the 
end of the κῶλα, or clauses, as well 
as at the end of the sentences, in 
Book XXI., 1462 in number. He has 
printed Book XXI. in full with all the 
clausulae marked, a method which 
should carry conviction to anyone who 
approaches the subject with an open 
mind. He agrees with other writers 
in the conclusion, which is indeed 
necessary, that there is no essential 
difference between the numeri of the 
sentence and the κῶλον. The same 
rhythms predominate in both. It may 
be doubted whether he does not go 
too far in seeking to remove the rarer 
rhythms. Thus for sfectdntibus et vélibus 
(XXX. 6.3), he proposes  spectdn- 
dus et vélibus ‘to better the rhythm.’ 
It should be noticed, however, that 


—tantibus et vilibus is a very fair metrical 
clausula, viz. Zielinski’s 2 ἐγ. in which 
a choriambus takes the place of the 
cretic in the base (239 examples in 
Cicero’s speeches). All accentual clau- 
sulae are developed from metrical pre- 
decessors, and I do not see why 2 ἔγ.; 
which still survives in the metrical 
prose of Symmachus, should perish 
wholly ἄπαις. Also, in other writers of 
the period, e.g. St. Jerome, we find 
now and then among the accentual 
clausulae a sprinkling of others which 
can only be classified by the metrical 
method. The cursus mixtus,as Meyer 
calls it, belongs to a period of transi- 
tion. 

Harmon’s minute study of Ammianus 
has enabled him to reach several in- 
teresting conclusions. Thus, he tells 
us that the author, while in accented 
syllables he is wholly indifferent to 
quantity, in unaccented syllables ob- 
serves quantity, when due to position. 
The question is too technical for dis- 
cussion here, but the point appears to be 


made out. Great light is thrown upon 
questions of accentuation by _ the 
clausula. Thus, Ammianus appears 


to have accented adhzic, stibinde, déinde, 
déinceps, quilibet, quovis, hoc médo (but 
huizsmodi). It appears that a short 
final vowel, e.g. @ or ὅ, when followed 
by -que takes the accent. Greek words, 
as is also pointed out by C. U. Clark, 
generally keep the Greek accent, e.g. 
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σύρυγγας appellamus (= 3), A bdera visitur 
(=2), apud Platonem légitur (=2), firias 
Ἐμενίδας (= 3), βασιλέα et réliqua (= 2), 
atque Cyclddas (=1). 

He compares the scansions Cycladas, 


Aratus, emblema, problema, tdolum in the 
verses of Venantius Fortunatus. 

The most surprising statement, of 
which Harmon says that ‘at first sight 
it seems almost incredible,’ is that in 
the combination qu the letter « may 
count as a syllable. In the case of some 
words this is said to be the regular 
practice: thus equus, aqua and ques are 
always treated as trisyllables. The 


scansion agua is indeed found in Lu- 
cretius (VI. 552, 1072) and in Ennius, 
and Lindsay has remarked in reference 
to the scansion of Jogui in Plautus that 
‘possibly it sounded to Plautus as 
something like a trisyllable.’ It is, 
however, more surprising to be told 
that the same principle applies to qu, 
quibus, etc.; also that the not only 
counts as a syllable, but also bears the 
accent. It would be interesting to 
know if C. U. Clark in his rhythmica 
distinctio of the author takes the same 
view. 

Harmon emends a number of pas- 
sages in the light of his conclusions. 
It may be remarked that in some 
passages where he says scripst, the cor- 
rection appears from C. U. Clark's 
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notes to be the reading of one of the 
inferior MSS., or of an early editor. 
Several emendations of other scholars 
are shown to be supported by the 
rhythm, which is also decisive in sundry 
questions of punctuation. The supple- 
ments of Gelenius, the authenticity of 
which has been doubted, are vindicated 
by the rhythm, and therefore must have 
been taken from the lost Hersfeld MS., 
fragments of which now survive at 
Marburg. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing service performed by the new test 
is to show that the speeches in Am- 
mianus are the composition of the 
author himself. This is true even of 
the warning of Procopius to Ursicinus 
(XVIII. 6.18), which is said to have been 
written notarum figuris, 1.6. in cipher. 
Harmon gives some amusing examples 
to show that Romans and barbarians 
alike, even soldiers on the field of 
battle, all use the cadences which Am- 
mianus affects and use them in the 
same proportion. He refers to the 
view of Glover ‘that Ammianus, unlike 
other Latin historians, does not make 
speeches for his characters to deliver,’ 
and says triumphantly ‘so unequivocal 
is this evidence that I should as soon 
think of maintaining the authenticity 
of the speeches in Virgil as of those in 
Ammianus.’ 
ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Queen's College, Oxford. 





SOME NEW WORKS ON PROPERTIUS. 


(1) Sex. Propertii elegiarum Libri IV. re- 
censuit CaroLus Hosius. Pp. xiv+ 
1g0. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. M. 1.60 
unbound; M. 2 bound. 


(2) Ad Propertii Carmina Commentarwus 
Criticus. By P. J. ENK. Pp. xi+365. 
Zutphen: W. J. Thieme et Cie., 
1011. 


(3) The Manuscripts of Propertius. By 
B. L. ULtMAN. Classical Philology, 
VI. 3. Pp. 282-301. July, 1911. 


(4) Propertiana. By B. O. Foster. 
Matzke Memorial Volume. Pp. 100- 
110. California: Stanford University, 
Igil. 


Dr. Hostus has produced a highly con- 
servative text of Propertius for the 
Teubner series, replacing the somewhat 
unsatisfactory recension by L. Miiller. 
He adopts the now generally accepted 
views of Baehrens as to the relative 
value of the MSS., though, following 
Postgate, he admits the Codex Holk- 
hamicus (L) to a well-deserved place 
beside the Cod. Vossianus and the Cod. 
Laurentianus. I have no wish to traverse 
this view in detail, though I regard it as 
doubtful, especially after reading Rich- 
mond’s article, entitled ‘Toward a recen- 
sion of Propertius’ (J. Phil. 31, 163), 
whether D and V are genuinely entitled 
to so important a place in the Apparatus 
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Criticus. Dr. Hosius has examined the 
great bulk of the Codd. deteriores, and 
with a sigh announces that his labours 
have been in vain, save in so far as they 
confirm the views of Baehrens. That he 
is justified in this view few will doubt. 
His opinion as to the state of the text 
is that of all conservative editors of 
Propertius. ‘Quod mare coniecturarum 
abundans qui auget, ne aquam in aequor 
fundat, timendum est; certe cautio 
summa ut adhibeatur, ipsa haec con- 
geries adnotationumque silua monent 
neue in textum recipiatur nisi quod plane 
certum sit. Sed quid, quaero, certum 
est in hoc poeta qui omnium paene fer- 
ventissimus sua animi amorisque con- 
citatione abreptus, quae conectunt, 
obscurat et praetersilit, diuersa uariaque 
coniungit, imagines confundit et detor- 
quet, metaphoris aequo audacioribus 
certum cogitationis et sermonis tenorem 
turbat, uerba et grammaticam sui aeui 
interdum nouat et transformat? Qui 
clarum concinnum constantem iubet 
esse scriptorem, a Propertio abstineat. 
Quid poetae licuerit uel quid libuerit, 
qui diiudicare uult, quaestionem adit 
magnae aleae, quam aliter alius arbiter 
soluat. Itaque in textu reconstituendo, 
quod explicari posse ullo modo putaui, 
retinui ueritus tamen scriptori absurda 
et absona uindicare.’ That there is 
much truth and sound sense in this 
statement few will deny, but still fewer 
will deny that Dr. Hosius’s counsel is 
the counsel of despair, or admit that 
Propertius was quite so foolish as a poet 
or quite so eccentric in his views of the 
Latin language as Dr. Hosius’s text 
would make him appear. The recension 
is, in fact, disappointing. It throws 
little or no fresh light on Propertius, 
and is in many respects reactionary. 
Much is retained that is wholly unintel- 
ligible, and the obelus is conspicuous by 
its absence. It is impossible to believe 
that Propertius wrote: 1. 2. 25 non ego 
nunc uereor, ne sim tibt utlior istis. 1. 15. 
29 multa prius uasto labentur flumina 
ponto. 1. 16. 13 has inter grauibus cogor 
deflere querelis (Scaliger’s emendation 
grauius—querelas is not even mentioned). 
Ib. 38 quae solet ingrato dicere tota loco. 
I. 20. 13 durt montes. 2. 7. 15 comt- 
tarent. Ib. 20 sanguine. 2. 22. 48 cur 
vecipt, quae non nouertt, tlla uetat. 2.23. 
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24 nullus liber erit, si quis amare uolet 
(Foster’s emendation sz quis liber erit, 
nullus amare uolet, might at least have 
been mentioned). 2. 24. 4 aut pudor 
mgenuus aut rveticendus amor (meaning- 
less unless followed by a query). 2. 32. 6 
Appia cur totiens te wa ducit anus? 
3. 8. το quam non iniuria uersat. 3.7. 22 
poena minantis aquae. Ib. 46 nil πὲ 
flere potest. 3. 17. 27, 8 Naxon—Naxia. 
3. 18. 9 his pressus. 4.1. 65 quisquis. (Cf. 
I. 125 Asis.) 4. 2. 28 corbis in imposito 
pondere messor eram. Ib. 39 pastorem ad 
baculum possum curare. 4. 4. 47 pugna- 
bitur. 4. 5. 64 per tenues ossa sunt nume- 
vata cutes. (Cf. the equally incredible 
2. 13. 25 sat mea sit magna st, etc.) 
4. ΤΙ. 39, 40 qui Persen proam simulantem 
pectus Achilli | et tumidas proauo fregit 
Achille domos. Ib. 66 consule quo facto 
tempore vapta soror. There are other pas- 
sages where the conservatism of Dr. 
Hosius has led him to nearly equal ex- 
travagance. I do not claim that all these 
lines admit of certain or even plausible 
correction ; but I do contend that in all 
these lines the reading is almost un- 
doubtedly corrupt. There are other pas- 
sages, again, where it is quite certain 
that there is very serious corruption. 
For instance, 2. 8 is quite incoherent as 
it stands. There is much to be said for 
avoiding bold transpositions in a stan- 
dard series like that of Teubner; but it 
is equally absurd to print such an elegy 
as if it were correct as it stands. Again, 
the first 4 lines of 2. 18 have little or no 
connexion with what follows. Even if 
Dr. Hosius objects to temerity such as 
that of which I myself have been guilty, 
ῖ.6. printing these four lines as a separate 
elegy, it would have been well to men- 
tion that Rossberg regarded the lines as 
displaced. It would also be interesting 
to know on what grounds Dr. Hosius 
justifies the retention of 2. 30. 19-22 in 
the place assigned them by the MSS. 
The same may be said of 3. 7. 21-24 and 
3. 59, 60. Something again is clearly 
very wrong at 3. 15. 10. Either the 
order of the lines is wrong or some 
couplets have fallen out. The fact that 
here the MSS. begin a fresh elegy 
points to the latter alternative. With- 
out multiplying points such as these, 
which make me regard the recension 
as seriously defective, I will turn to 
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the better features of the text. The 
emendations admitted are generally 
well chosen, while the Apparatus Criticus 
is clear and full. It contains, however, 
a number of corrections which do little 
save cumber the page, and there are 
also a few serious omissions. In 3.9. 16 
Mr. Richmond’s ingenious Triopos for 
propria might have been mentioned, and 
it might also have been pointed out 
that purgabitur (4. 4. 47) is also found 
in Codd. dett., although the late Mr. 
Huleatt’s conjecture was published pre- 
vious to that discovery (see Richmond, 
17. Phil.). Professor Housman’s Arta- 
ciis—Hylaeis might have been noticed 
in connexion with 1. 8. 25, 6, as might 
Rothstein’s punctuation multa prius in 
I. 15. 29. In τ. 20. 32 the conjecture 
Enhydriasin also might have been men- 
tioned. Such omissions are bound to 
occur in any text, and probably Dr. 
Hosius has considered these conjectures 
and omitted them deliberately. Their 
omission is, however, rendered more 
noticeable owing to the fulness of the 
Apparatus and the trivial nature of some 
of the suggestions included. The book 
contains good indices, notably an index 
metricus et prosodiacus, which should be 
useful. 

It is with regret that I find myself 
unable to say anything good of Mr. Enk’s 
commentaries, which has obviously been 
a labour of love. This bulky volume 
was presented as a thesis for the doc- 
torate at Leyden University. It is a 
stately tome, printed in heavily leaded 
type on thick paper, the weight of which 
is hardly atoned for by the clearness of 
the print. Every passage that has ever 
provoked an emendation in Propertius 
receives attention, and many conjectures 
which might be reasonably conceived to 
have received decent burial are exhumed. 
The whole method of the work is out of 
date and the waste of space is enormous, 
for the volume contains little that is 
original or illuminating. It is for the 
most part a mere compilation. There is 
no justification in collecting a number 
of emendations of some particular pas- 
sage by wivt more or less docti, merely 
for the purpose of stating without argu- 
ment one’s agreement with this or that 
correction. And yet this is what Mr. Enk 
too often does. And, where he does 
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argue the case, his arguments seldom 
contain anything that is novel, and still 
more rarely anything really instructive. 
The conclusions at which he arrives are 
frequently sensible enough, but that does. 
not justify their presentation in such a 
form or at such tedious length. It 
would be waste of time to discuss 
Mr. Enk’s interpretations of particular 
passages. It will amply meet the needs 
of the case if I cite some of the few 
original contributions to the restoration 
of the text. They will speak for them- 
selves. 

I. 5. 1,2. This couplet should be re- 
garded as the concluding distich of the 
preceding poem. 8. 13 aut ego tum 
uideam tacitos subsidere uentos. 9. 31 
illis nec stlices nec possunt sistere quercus. 
LO. 11 sed quoniam non es ueritus confidere 
nobis. Τὸ. 19 quas uiua mea te possit sen- 
tive γα λα. II. 16, Jl. 11 and 12 are 
placed after 1.6, 11. 17, ‘18 aftenaz2: 
(The sense thus given is good, as is not 
infrequently the case when elegiac 
couplets are shuffled, but there is no 
serious difficulty about the accepted 
order.) 20. 8 wm Sipylo. 24 et lect. 
28. 56 imus Auernus. III. 19. 17 laesus 
for matris. I do not think it likely that 
any of these alterations will be regarded 
as seriously advancing the restoration 
of the text. It may be added that 
Mr. Enk frequently adopts emendations 
by other scholars, which are, to say the 
least, ‘ temerarious.’ 

Mr. B. L. Ullman, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, has published an interest- 
ing paper in Classical Philology (V1., 


July, 1911) on the subject of the MSS.. 


of Propertius. He shows that F was 
written between 1379-1381 and argues 
with some cogency that it is ‘a grand- 
daughter of A,’ its immediate parent 
being the MS. known to have been pos- 
sessed by Petrarch. He also expresses 
the view that all existing MSS. of 
Propertius are descended from either N 
or A. There is to my mind nothing 
improbable in this assertion; there is no 
certainty that DV contain any trace of 
an independent tradition; as regards 
the other Codd. dett. two opinions are 
held; Dr. Hosius regards them as value- 
less, while Mr. Richmond believes that 
he can trace independent elements in 
various late MSS. Much fuller informa- 
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tion as to the readings of these MSS. is 
required before Mr. Richmond's theory 
can be regarded as probable. In the 
meantime his position has been some- 
what shaken by the concluding pages of 
Mr. Ullman’s article, in which he deals 
with certain of Mr. Richmond’s argu- 
ments. He also deals faithfully with the 
undoubted errors of M. Simar’s article 
in the Musée Belge (XIII. [190g], 80), 
entitled ‘Les MSS. du Properce du 
Vatican.’ 

Mr. B. O. Foster, of the Leland 
Stanford University, publishes notes on 
various passages in Propertius in a 
volume dedicated to the memory of 
J. E. Matzke, late Professor of the 
Romanic languages in the Leland Stan- 
ford University. On 2. 15. 7-10 he 
urges that fletis is the true reading in 
1.7, and would emend 1. 10 to me subeant 
uestris pocula nigra labris. ‘ Uestris,’ he 
argues, ‘coming to be contracted #s, 
was miscopied utis, a wox nthili which 
was then emended to tws, a change 
which made necessary the transposition 
with dabris, to mend the metre, and gave 
us the verse as it stands in our MSS.’ 
On 3.9. ὃ he urges that palma nec ex 


SHORT 
Publications of the Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 
1904-5 and tigog._ Division II.: 
Ancient Architecture in Syria, by 
H.C. Butter. Division III.: Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions in Syria, by 
E. LitTMANN, D. Macaig, D. R. 
STUART. Section A.: Southern Syria. 
Part 2: Southern Hauran. Section B: 
Northern Syria. Part 2: Il Anderin, 
Kerratin, Marataé. Part 3: Djebel 
Riha and Djebel Wastaneh. By W.K. 
PRENTICE. Leyden: Brill, 1g09, 
IgIo. 


THE Princeton papers are a little com- 
plicated in arrangement, but no doubt 
it is intended to sort them before bind- 
ing. We can hardly find fault with 
details, when such pains are taken to 
publish betimes ; a good example to the 
French in Delos. The district covered 
by these sections is one which deserves 
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aequo ducitur ulla iugo is the true reading 
and would interpret as follows: ‘All 
things are not equally fit for all men, 
nor is any palm fetched down from a 
level ridge.’ This he takes to mean that 
nobody ‘wins a prize of victory for 
achieving just what his neighbour ac- 
chieves. Our mountain must be a ridge 
of many peaks, some higher, some lower, 
each of which when appropriated by 
some one poet confers on him a peculiar 
distinction of his own.’ The argument 
is ingenious, but does not save Propertius. 
from the charge of hopeless obscurity. 
In 3. 17. 38 he urges that for libatum 
libabit should be read. The corruption 
was perhaps owing to confusion of the 
contraction for libabit (viz. libab with a 
cross stroke through 0) with that for 
libatum (libat with an apostrophe over ἢ). 
It is undeniable that a future is required 
in this couplet, but it may be urged that 
the conjunction of libabit and fundens is 
a little weak. Stabit for templi would 
perhaps give better sense. It is con- 
ceivable that templi might have crept in 
from a marginal note. 
H.-E, BUTLER: 


University College, London. 


NOTICE 


more attention than it has had; not 
that the neglect lies at any scholar’s 
door, it is due to Turkish obstacles. The 
few travellers who have visited it have 
not been there for architecture; so a 
great part of Mr. Butler’s section is 
new. As is already known, domestic 
building is that for which the Hauran 
is most instructive; and this expedition 
visited some seventy sites, many of 
which were not near enough to modern 
villages to have been demolished. The 
ruins are not so good as in the moun- 
tains; still, there are fine examples of 
Roman and Nabataean work to be 
found. The most striking architectural 
device is corbelling, which is used every- 
where to support roofs, floors, and 
stairs. There are also many fine arches. 
There are some remains of military 
work; the fort at Koser il-Hallabat 
and the tower of Sabhah, almost com- 
plete, are not the only good specimens. 
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Other types are churches (many), baths, 
temples, monasteries, castles. One 
house at Medjdel is remarkable for its 
size and preservation ; it is in two parts, 
the upper being reached not from the 
lower but by an outside stairway: the 
lower half has workrooms, stables, 
stores, servants’ rooms; the upper, 
living rooms for the family. In the 
main upper room is an inscription which 
gives its title as τρίκλινος. Some 
houses have towers of their own. This 
section is illustrated by good photo- 
eraphs, plans,and restorations. Amongst 
the inscriptions is an imperial edict of 
Anastasius, written in Greek, with rules 
for military service (like that of Ptole- 
mais in CIG. 5187). Most of them are 
brief and of familiar types; one (155) 
which mentions Avidius Cassius on a 
building far to the south, when he was 
Governor of Syria, is of importance, 
because Domascewski has assumed 
from similar evidence that he was 
Governor of Arabia. 

An attempt at verse is found in theepi- 
taph 160, where we have (in the Asiatic 
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manner) two hexameter couplets with 
a pentameter between. There are a few 
Latin inscriptions. An individual touch 
is rare, as in 231 χέρετε, παῖ ᾿Ερατίων 
᾿Αγρίππα δευτέρη, καὶ μήτηρ Adparis 
Φίλα κε ξένη. Mr. Butler has a chapter 
on Trajan’s Road from Bosra to the 
Red Sea, the first attempt at a complete 
description. Mr. Magie deals with its 
milestones. 

Amongst the northern inscriptions is 
the dedication of a barrack (915) 
(A.D. 558-9), built by an unknown 
Thomas and his nephew Jacobus; the 
lines (as in 992) are trying to be iambic, 
it appears. Thomas, a rich man, built 
this instead of distributing largess to 
the mob, and he receives just credit for 
the deed. He also dedicated a bath to 
the public, at least to ‘all property- 
holders’ (918), which we recommend to 
the notice of Mr. George as a possible 
hen-roost. There are some scriptural 
quotations, particularly 1016, and many 
of religious import, perhaps even magical 
in a mild way (1018, hexameters). 

W. H. Dy, Rouse. 
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DR. A. W. VEKRALE. 


In the passing away of Dr. Verrall we 
have lost a scholar and critic, not only 
of the first rank, but with a differentia 
which, in the judgment of many, left him 
without a rival. His insight seemed to 
reach, in a degree beyond that of others, 
through the works that he was studying 
to the whole temper of mind and char- 
acter of their authors ; and this, coupled 
with a rare alertness, enabled him to 
see deeper, and to detect hints, allusions, 
suggestions, which those who do not 
bring the same seeing eye must inevit- 
ably miss, and which some, for the 
same reason, will fail to see even when 
they are pointed out. Few men can 
have raised so many problems in fami- 
liar fields, and it may be safely said that 
no one has shown so fertile an ingenuity 
in offering solutions of them, often sure, 
and always plausible. To study one of 
his editions of a Greek play was like 
walking through a well-known country 
with one who is at once artist and 


botanist; one thought one knew all 
about it, but his companionship revealed 
a neglected treasure or an unnoticed 
beauty at every turn. It would be 
foolish for even his most ardent admirer 
to deny that this very ἀγχίνοια at times 
betrayed him into error; no man is free 
from the défauts de ses qualités. But in 
Verrall’s case these occasional aberra- 
tions were hardly to be regretted, for 
his advocacy of an untenable position 
was as likely as not to be more sugges- 
tive and stimulating than many a note 
unimpeachably correct; mere sun-spots, 
they do not affect the illuminating 
power of the bulk of his work. Every 
page of his commentaries gives evidence 
of a sound and well-tempered judgment, 
a fine discrimination, and the most deli- 
cate linguistic and literary taste. To this 
combination of knowledge, insight, alert- 
ness, taste, and judgment—qualities 
rarely found united in the same degree 
of perfection—was added the charm of 
a forcible and brilliant style, with the 
result that all his books are extra- 
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ordinarily stimulating. In the lecture- 
room, as his pupils testify, this quality 
Was even more conspicuous; and the 
statement will be readily accepted by 
anyone familiar with the liveliness and 
dramatic manner of his conversation. 
His editions of the plays of the Ovesteia 
are hardly likely to be superseded for 
generations, if ever; they set him in the 
forefront of commentators on Greek 
tragedy, and will remain, with his 
Medea, a lasting monument of his 
scholarship and genius. One _ pro- 
minent feature of his work on the two 
tragedians to whom he chiefly devoted 
himself may perhaps be specially men- 


tioned. He continually reminded us of . 


a fact of which both editors and students 
were apt to become oblivious—that 
δρᾶμα means action, that the Greek 
tragedies were not composed to be read, 
but to be acted, and that any reading or 
interpretation of the text which does not 
accord with the dramatic requirements 
stands tpso facto condemned. How fruit- 
ful were the logical conclusions which 
he drew from this indisputable axiom; 
and how often did he remove an ob- 
scurity by pointing out that the written 
word only needed the interpretation of 
an actor’s glance or gesture. 

Great and permanent as is the value 
of his work on Aeschylus, it may be 
doubted whether that on Euripides will 
not be of even more far-reaching effect. 
He has undoubtedly rehabilitated him as 
a dramatist in the estimation of the pre- 
sent generation, showing that he was 
not the ‘botcher’ that Swinburne called 
him, and giving back into our hands as 
plays what, for want of a competent 
interpreter, we had rashly thought were 
no plays. It is safe to prophesy that 
his studies in this connexion in the 
three published volumes of essays will 
be regarded as marking an epoch in the 
poet’s posthumous reputation. 

His election to the Professorship of 
English Literature no doubt came as a 
surprise, and perhaps caused misgiving, 
to the general public; but those who 
had heard his masterly Clarke Lectures 
—and still more those personal friends 
who knew how minute and comprehen- 
sive was his knowledge of our literature, 
who had been charmed by the origin- 
ality and brilliance of his offhand 
criticisms, and amazed by the readiness 
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with which he would pour out long 
quotations in verse or prose—verbally 
accurate, for his verbal memory was 
phenomenal—these felt sure that tenure 
of the office would only add to his fame. 
As is well known, it did so. Alas, that 
it was a burst of sunset splendour ! 

His many personal friends—and few 
men could have had more—have to 
mourn not only the rarely gifted scholar, 
but also one of the most lovable of men 
and most inspiriting of companions. He 
was amiable and gentle, extraordinarily 
unselfish, readily interested in what 
interested others, generous in his judg- 
ments, generous with his time and 
counsel, generous with his purse. The 
patience and courage with which he 
bore for many years his increasing bodily 
affliction was amazing,—reduced to a 
condition which would have demoralised 
most men, he was never heard to utter 
a syllable of repining or rebellion. 

Pure and noble soul, it is ours indeed 
to mourn ‘ the heavy change, now thou 
art gone,’ but we will remember that 
thine is the gladness of the larger life ! 


εἰ yap TO σῶμα θνητόν, οὔ σ᾽ ὅλον, φίλε, 
θάνατος καθεῖλε, σχήματος δ᾽ ἄλλου βίον 
ψυχὴ τυχοῦσα ζῇ φθορᾶς ἀκήρατος. 


M. A. B. 
SOUNDs a cry of lamentation o’er the 
plain 
For the burden of the anguish and 
the pain ; 
Sounds a ringing note of triumph from 
the height 


For a courage that was clothed upon 
with light ; 


For the gallant guide who scaled the 
peaks of thought, 
Who thro’ mist and darkness still the 
truth outsought ; 
For the hand forth-stretched to help a 
faltering friend, 
And the torch upheld before us to the 
end ; 
For the living, quickening spirit that 
has sped, 
For the subtle breath that breathed 
upon the dead 
Till the phantoms drawn across th’ 
estranging tide 
Walked once more in real presence at 
our side ; 
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For the will that burst the fetters of the 
past 
And from bondage gave us liberty at 
last, 
When the seeker had the mystery 
unsealed 
And ‘the human’ his humanity re- 
vealed ; 


For the man who overcrowed and 
overcame 
What a weaker soul might shatter or 
might maim ; 
For the lightsome heart and vivid 
thought that threw 
Grace afresh about things noble and 
things true. 


Still his mind a radiance flashes on the 


page, 
Still his light shines clear, rekindling 
youth in age; 
As the ruddy glow upon the hills at eve 
Strikes a message to our hearts, and 


we believe. P 
Dis ASS: 





DR Bo Ss. RUBERTS; 


A FRIEND and former pupil of Dr. E.S. 
Roberts, late Master of Gonville and 
Cain’s College, writes of his work as 
follows :— 

According to a widespread tradition, 
not easy to break down, Caius, as 
having been refounded by a distin- 
guished physician, was specially de- 
voted to medical studies. Roberts, 
however, early recognised that one of 
the chief advantages of the Collegiate 
system is that students of widely 
different departments of knowledge 
should be brought into contact, and 
one of his main objects, while encourag- 
ing the best students of the medical 
sciences, was to make the College also 
a centre for other forms of learning. 
In the sixties and earlier Caius had 
trained many mathematicians, but its 
classical students had not been very 
numerous. In _ Roberts’s Tutorship 
linguistic studies made a great advance. 
Roberts spared neither time nor labour 
to do the best for his men. He was 
difident about his powers as a lecturer, 
and lectured in public for the most part 
only on Greek Epigraphy, Greek Dia- 
lects, and Comparative Philology. 
But he was a sound scholar in pure 
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classics also, and, though he rarely 
wrote compositions himself, was a very 
careful and painstaking corrector of his 
pupils’ exercises both in prose and verse. 
Nor were his classical pupils his only 
care. Finding that the less capable of 
the medical students experienced great 
difficulties with the subjects of their 
first medical examination, he took up 
the different subjects himself and worked 
through them, in order that he might 
the more thoroughly understand the 
obstacles in the way of his men and be 
able to help them, as he often did in 
private evening classes. Roberts, how- 
ever, was always resolved that he should 
not be entirely immersed in Tutorial 
duties. In 1878 he published a trans- 
lation of Pezzi’s little book on Com- 
parative Philology, which was at the 
time the only book of the kind at all 
up-to-date, and devoted the scanty 
leisure of many years to his Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy. The book at once 
became a standard work. Although 
Roberts had adopted Kirchhoff’s classi- 
fication of the Greek alphabets, his book 
was no mere copy of Kirchhoff. It con- 
tained far more: the commentaries 
upon the Greek inscriptions were most 
valuable to students, and the literature 
of the subject was mastered and well di- 
gested for theiruse. The life of a Tutor 
in a large college is no sinecure, and a 
great part of this work was written be- 
tween midnight and two in the morning. 

When a University Lectureship in 
Comparative Philology was established 
in 1884 Roberts was appointed to it on 
the understanding that he should devote 
himself mainly to Epigraphy and Greek 
Dialects, while Dr. Peile undertook the 
more technical departments of Com- 
parative Philology. This Lectureship 
he relinquished when about to become 
Vice-Chancellor in 1906, and he used 
laughingly to say that it was impossible 
to resume the study of Epigraphy after 
being Vice-Chancellor, because during 
the two years of tenure of that office it 
was impossible to read and no less 
impossible afterwards to overtake what 
perforce had been left unread. He con- 
tinued however to take College classes 
in the philological subjects for Part I. 
of the Classical Tripos, and to these 
admitted students also from other 
Colleges. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A POINT OF GREEK AND LATIN WORD-ORDER. 


In discussing ambiguity of expres- 
sion, the author of the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum says (c. 25): δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὴν 
σύνθεσιν τῶν ὀνομάτων μήτε συγκεχυ- 
μένην μήτε ὑπερβατὴν ποιεῖν" τὸ μὲν 
γὰρ συγκεχυμένον τοιόνδε ἐστίν, ὡς ὅταν 
εἴπῃς δεινόν ἐστι τοῦτον τοῦτον τύπτειν 
[τοῦτον semel AMP, τύπτειν τοῦτον 
CDEO}]: ἄδηλον γὰρ ἦν, ὁπότερος ἣν 
ὁ τύπτων. ἐὰν δὲ εἴπης οὕτως, δῆλον 
ποιήσεις" δεινόν ἐστι τοῦτον ὑπὸ τούτου 
τύπτεσθαι. The suggestion has not 
hitherto been made, but it seems pos- 
sible that, in choosing his illustration, 
the writer was thinking of Aristophanes 
Frogs 610, where (context apart) τουτονί 
might be not subject but object: 


nr / 
εἶτ᾽ οὐχὶ δεινὰ ταῦτα, τύπτειν τουτονὶ 
/ 
κλέπτοντα πρὸς τἀλλότρια; 


This coincidence perhaps deserves ἃ 
passing notice. The correspondence 
may, however, be simply casual, for it 
must be admitted that the author of 
the Khetorica ad Alexandrum seems 
usually to coin examples, where Aris- 
totle, in the Rhetoric, would quote them. 
As to the parallel ambiguity in Latin 
and the best means of removing it, 
Quintilian is in agreement with the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum and uses a 
similar illustration. He says, ‘accusa- 
tivi geminatione facta amphibolia sol- 
vitur ablativo, ut illud, Lachetem audivi 
percussisse Demean, fiat, a Lachete per- 
cussum Demean’ (Inst. Or. vil. 9). It is 
natural for a modern reader to imagine 
NO. CCXXVIII. VOL, XXVI. 


that, in an ambiguous sentence of this 
sort, Lachetem, as coming earlier than 
Demean, would be presumed to be the 
subject. And probably it would be thus 
taken by the ordinary, ingenuous reader 
or hearer—by the (ésé7ys—in ancient 
times. But Quintilian and the author 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum have 
the law-courts in view, and legal draft- 
ing must afford no loophole to the 
evasive quibbler. Quintilian’s ideal for 
the lawyer in relation to the man he 
wishes to convince is: ‘quare non ut 
intellegere possit, sed ne omnino possit 
non intellegere curandum ’ (viii. 2, 24). 

The same care is clearly needed in 
dealing with those who palter with us 
in a double sense. Neither Quintilian 
(vii. 9, 6), nor Cicero (de Div. ii. 56, 116), 
seems to doubt that the oracular response 
found in Ennius (Amn. vi. 5) is obviously 
ambiguous : 


aio te Aeacida Romanos vincere posse. 


Cicero remarks that its ambiguity 
would be patent even to a member of 
the house which Ennius styles ‘stolidum 
genus Aeacidarum.’ He does not, how- 
ever, believe that it is a genuine oracle 
of Apollo: partly because it is not in 
Greek but in Latin. Valesius suggested, 
as a possible Greek original, 


νικᾶν σ᾽ Αἰακίδη Ῥωμαίους φημὶ δύνασθαι, 


in which verse the first two words may 
perhaps be thought to sound more dis- 
M 
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quieting than the first two words of the 
Latin line. 

An instructive passage which shows 
how unsafe it would be, even where 
there is no deliberate trap, to regard 
the earlier of two accusatives as even 
presumptively the subject is to be found 
in Cicero himself (Verr. v. 8, 21): 
‘etiam illud praeteribo, quotienscumque 
Panhormum veneris illo anno et sex 
mensibus—nam tam diu fuit Apollonius 
in carcere—totiens te senatum Panhor- 
mitanum adisse supplicem, cum magis- 
tratibus sacerdotibusque publicis, oran- 
tem atque obsecrantem ut aliquando 
ille miser atque innocens calamitate 
illa liberaretur.’ Cicero’s reason for 
putting senatwm (subject) after te (ob- 
ject) seemingly is the greater clearness 
thus gained in the reference of supplicem 
and orantem atque obsecrantem; and it 
is further not unlikely that the scorn- 
ful collocation fotiens te pleased the 
Ciceronian ear. In the delivery of the 
speech, some special intonation of the 
te, or a slight pause after it, would 
make the hearer alive to the true con- 
struction. Why, however, was not per- 
fect clearness attained by inserting ad 
before te? The inferior manuscripts do, 
in fact, give ad; but Cicero probably 
intended by ‘te adisse’ to suggest the 
notion of ‘approaching ’ a high official, 
whereas in the previous sentence 
(‘adeundi ad illum miserum ’) the sense 
conveyed is that of ‘visiting’ a poor 
wretch in prison. 

Priscian seems to see an instance of 
inverted order in ‘aio te,’ etc., if the 
te be taken as object. And modern 
Latin grammarians usually regard the 
earlier position in a sentence as the 
natural one for the subject. But the 
classical writers make the freest use, for 
rhetorical effects (such as emphasis, 
euphony, variety, etc.), of that de- 
parture from normal order which, in an 
inflected language, is usually possible 
without ambiguity. | Consequently, 
when the inflexions fail to obviate an 
ambiguity, there is no certainty of order 
to fall back upon. If a Greek author 
were careless enough to write τὸ 
μειράκιον ἀπέκτεινε τὸ παιδάριον (instead 
of substituting a masculine noun or 
using the longer form ἀπέθανεν io), 
it would not be possible to determine 
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which of the two neuter nouns is sub- 
ject and which is object. Herodotus, 
who is freer from rhetorical art than 
most Greek prose-writers, gives almost 
side by side the ‘natural’ and the ‘ un- 
natural’ order: συνέβη τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρης 
ἔν τε τῇ Σικελίῃ Γέλωνα καὶ Θήρωνα 
νικᾶν ᾿Αμίλκαν τὸν Καρχηδόνιον καὶ ἐν 
Σαλαμῖνι τοὺς Ἑλληνας τὸν Πέρσην (vii. 
166), but ἐπεὶ δέ σφεας (object) παρα- 
Cas ὦ τοὺς “Ελληνας (subject: vii. 
150). 

The length to which the rhetorical 
freedom of Greek word-order could be 
pushed in prose and verse, for captious 
and jocular purposes, may be judged 
from Euthydemus’ fallacy in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (ii. 24) or from lines 811, 812 of 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae. Cer- 
tainly τουτονί in Frogs 610 cannot be 
regarded either as object or as subject 
simply because it comes after the in- 
finitive.t In Frogs 169, τότ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἄγειν, 
one at least of the modern editors, 
influenced apparently by the word- 
order, takes ἐμέ to be the subject. But 
should we not then have expected 
φέρειν [sc. τὰ στρώματα] ἢ In Frogs 
1030 ταῦτα γὰρ ἄνδρας χρὴ ποιητὰς 
ἀσκεῖν, there can be no doubt that 
ἄνδρας ποιητάς should be taken together 
(cp. ἄνδρα ποιητήν in 1008) as the sub- 
ject. But, so far as mere grammar 
and word-order go, the meaning might 
be ‘poets should train men in this 
way’; and other still more far-fetched 
interpretations might pass muster syn- 
tactically. A poet, or for that matter 
an ordinary prose-writer, can hardly 
be expected to attain the almost 
pedantic clearness demanded by the 
rhetorician and legal formalist: ‘Illa 
quoque [vitanda est ambiguitas] quae, 
etiamsi turbare non potest sensum, in 
idem tamen verborum vitium incidit, 
ut si guis dicat, visum a se hominem 
libyum scribentem. nam etiamsi librum 
ab homine scribi patet, male tamen 
composuerit feceritque ambiguum, 
quantum in ipso fuit’ (Quintilian viii. 





1 For this freedom cp. Plat. Gorg. 456 D, 
ov τούτου ἕνεκα τοὺς φίλους (object) δεῖ τύπτειν 
οὐδὲ κεντεῖν τε καὶ ἀποκτιννύναι, and 457 C, τὸν 
οὖν οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρώμενον (object) μισεῖν δίκαιον Kat 
ἐκβάλλειν καὶ ἀποκτιννύναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸν διδάξαντα. 
The rhetorical emphasis gained by placing the 
object early in these two sentences is obvious. 
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2). Sophocles, tried by such a test 
‘as this, would stand doubly or trebly 
condemned when he writes (Ant. 288) : 


A a / 
ἢ τοὺς κακοὺς τιμῶντας εἰσορᾷς θεούς ; 
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The ambiguity here is surely formal, 
not real; but formal ambiguity there 
undoubtedly is. 


W. Ruys RoBeErtTs. 


HIPPOCENTAUR AND THE DOGS OF THE CYNEGETICUS. 


C. 7 ὃ 5. Ψυχή, Θυμός, Πόρπαξ, 
Στύραξ, Λογχή, Λόχος, Φρουρά, Φύλαξ, 
Τάξις, Ἐίφων, Φόναξ, Φλέγων, ᾿Αλκή, 
Τεύχων, Ὑλεύς, Μήδας, Πόρθων, Σπέρ- 
χων, Ὀργή, Βρέμων, Ὕβρις, Θάλλων, 
Ῥώμη, ᾿Ανθεύς, Ἥβα, Τηθεύς, Χαρά, 
Λεύσων, Αὐγώ, Πολύς, Bia, Στίχων, 
Σπουδή, Βρύας, Οἰνάς, Στερρός, Κραυγή, 
Καίνων, Τύρβας, Σθένων, Αἰθήρ, ᾿Ακτίς, 
Αἰχμή, Νόης, Γνώμη, Στίβων, Ὁ ρμή. 

This is the list of the dogs according 
to the more reliable version. We are 
informed by Arrian (Cyn. c. 31) that 
Xenophon ‘found’ part of this mis- 
cellany and ‘invented’ part of it him- 
self. Now, since Herodian (i. p. 30, 
ed. Lentz) writes Θάλλων ὄνομα κύριον 
κυνὸς Tapa ἘΞενοφῶντι, it is evident that 


Θάλλων is to be reckoned among 
Xenophon’s inventions. But Herodian 
mentions also Ξίφων, Λεύσων, and 


Σπέρχων as dogs’ names (i. pp. 36, 37), 
and we may safely conclude that he 
took these too from Xenophon’s list. 
Βρέμων (i. p. 32) and Στίβων are cata- 
logued by him as proper nouns, but he 
does not say that they belonged to 
dogs. We can scarcely be wrong in 
attributing all the hypocoristics in -wy, 
-wvos to Xenophon himself. Λεύσων 
has been corrupted by Dindorf into 
Λεύσσων: cf. Herodian (ii. p. 818) 
NevoeTe’ ᾿Αρίσταρχος ἕν σ γράφει" ἐγὼ 
δὲ ἐνεστῶτα αὐτὸ λέγω. Cf. apparent 
future forms like Παύσων, εἴς. Aris- 
tarchus, it seems, wrote the present 
forms of λεύσσω with one sigma, and 
this orthography is frequently found in 
MSS.; but Herodian held that λεύσω 
is correct only as a future. 

According to Herodian, Λόγχη and 
Kpavyn were paroxytone when they 
were proper nouns. If so, the accents 
on several of these dogs’ names are 
probably wrong in the MSS. The 
analogy of ἀργός and “Apyos, moreover, 
suggests that =réppos should be read. 
This change is supported by Herodian 


(I. p. 204), who says στερρός, πυρρός τὸ 
ἐπίθετον. ἸΠύρρος δὲ τὸ κύριον, ὥσπερ 
καὶ τὸ Ὕρρος καὶ Téppos; and again 
(I. p. 139) Γόργος τὸ κύριον, γοργός δὲ 
τὸ ἐπίθετον. Cf. also Apollonius in Et. 
Mag. 191, 21 (III. p. 47, ed. Schneider). 

All the names in the list, with one 
exception, look suitable, or at least 
possible. Oivds, indeed, excites some 
suspicion, for neither ‘Rockdove’ nor 
‘Vine’ mixes well with the others. 
But may not its meaning be ‘ Madcap’? 
However that may be, the one clear 
blunder is Πολύς. It is impossible to 
suppose that Xenophon either ‘found’ 
or ‘invented’ such a name for a dog. 
For who can think that Πολύς was one of 
the standard dog names, like Aura, say, 
or Corax or Lycottas? On the other 
hand, can Xenophon, who, according 
to Pollux, called a dog of his own 
Ἱπποκένταυρος, have suggested out of 
his head (δεξιῶς ἀναγέγραφεν, says the 
admiring Arrian) that you should call 
yours anything so fatuous as Πολύς ἢ 
To be sure, I have sometimes mused 
on the practical difficulties involved in 
Ἱπποκένταυρος as the name of a sports- 
man’s dog; and I have imagined that 
possibly Hippocentaur, if he belongs to 
the Skillus days, worked on Mount 
Pholoe with the boys, and was called 
Pholos, ‘Centaur,’ for short. dros 
might do for the Πολύς in our list, since 
it follows from what I have said above 
that no objection can be taken on the 
score of the accent. The Italian editor 
has embraced Radermacher’s suggestion 
Ποδῆς. Herodian recalls Ποδῆς only 
as ὁ wap’ Ὁμήρῳ, but in CIG 8139 he 
is a dog. He appears, in fact, in the 
Calydonian hunt along with Gorgos, 
Charon, Leukios, Thero and Podargos. 
But his accent is against his admission. 
Against him, too, is his very celebrity, 
for Xenophon’s borrowings do not 
appear to include the names of any 
famous dogs: else Argos must surely 
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have been here. Against Φόλος it may 
fairly be urged that it is unlikely in 
this list just because it is the name of 
another kind of creature, though on the 
other side it must not be forgotten that 
’AvGevs, one of the names in our list, is 
also a local name of Pan. On the whole, 
however, Weiske’s Πόλος appears to me 
better. But is there not yet another 
and a stronger candidate to be found ἢ 
Xenophon has made ‘Tnrevs from ὕλη--- 
that needed some δεξιότης---ηα he has 
coined Τηθεύς from γηθῶ He shares, 
in fact, the notorious δεξιότης of Athenian 
authors in the field of etymology, espe- 
cially in that branch of it that is con- 
cerned with proper names. Why should 
he not have made Πολεύς, ‘ Rover,’ out 
of πολεῖνῦ He might similarly have 
given Στιβεύς, but he preferred the 
hypocoristic Στίβων, just as he pre- 
ferred the hypocoristic Povaé to Φονεύς. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 


P.S.—Inc. v. 20 we read in A, ὁτὲ δὲ καὶ 
ἀκούσαντες ἀλλὰ δόξαντες ἢ πεισθέντες 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτά, παρὰ τὰ αὐτά, διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν, 
ἐπαλλάττοντες ἅλματα, ἐμποιοῦντες 
ἴχνεσιν ἴχνη ἀποχωροῦσι. Something 
is clearly wrong with tm’ αὐτά, and 
πεισθέντες calls aloud for an infinitive. 
Surely ὑπαντᾶν is the right word. The 
hares ‘are persuaded that the hounds 
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are after them.’ The verb occurs as a 
hunting term in c. vi. 17. 
me equally clear that ἑκάστης should 
be altered to ἑκάστην iN C. Χ. 7 ὑπὲρ δὲ 
ἑκάστης (ἄρκυος) ἐμφράττειν τῇ ὕλῃ καὶ 
τὰ δύσορμαι Mr. Richards proposes 
περὶ for ὑπέρ; but the sense is ‘ beyond 
the net.’ C. il. opens with this amor- 
phous jumble: πρῶτον μὲν οὖν χρὴ 
ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ τὸ ἐπιτήδευμα τὸ τῶν κυνη- 
γεσίων τὸν ἤδη ἐκ παιδὸς ἀλλάττοντα, 
εἶτα δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἄχλα ἐπιτηδεύματα, 
τὸν μὲν ἔχοντα σκεψάμενον τὴν οὐσίαν" 
ᾧ μὲν ἱκανή, ἀξίως τῆς αὑτοῦ ὠφελείας, 


= 
ν᾽ 


ᾧ δὲ μὴ ἔστιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τήν γε προθυμίαν 
παρεχέσθω. Xenophon is not writing 
hunter’s jargon here any more than in 
the epilogue. Radermacher has cut out 
from εἶτα to ἐπιτηδεύματα and so has 
made a better sentence. But surely it 
is not only ὁ ὁ ἔχων who is to ‘look to 
his means. It looks as if τὸν μὲν ἔχοντα 
is a corruption of τὰ ὄνησιν ἔχοντα 
(ἐπιτηδεύματα). Lastly, inc.i ὃ 7, A 
the best MS., has the unmeaning reading 
Νέστωρ δὲ παρελήλυθεν ὡς ag’ ἑνὸς τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων τὰς ἀκοάς. For ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς read 
φρόνιμος, comparing Isocrates Panegy- 
viCUus, δ 72; “Μεσσήνη μὲν γὰρ Νέστορα 
παρέσχε τὸν φρονιμώτατον ἁπάντων. 
The condition of A (for which now see 
Ruehl praef. p. ΧΙ) fully justifies such a 
conjecture. 


HERMES-NOUS AND PAN-LOGOS IN PINDAR, OL. II. 


OF all the cryptic passages in Pindar, 
none has been more clearly marked as 
such by the author than Olympian 11. 
Qt fi. : 


πολλά μοι ὑπ᾽ ἀγκῶνος ὠκέα βέλη 

ἔνδον ἐντὶ φαρέτρας 
93 φωνάεντα συνετοῖσιν" 
ἑρμηνέων χατίζει. 


> \ τ \ 
ες δὲ TO παν 


Schol. (152 E) ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρίσταρχος οὕτω διάδηλά (Ὁ) 
φησιν ὁ Πίνδαρος τοῖς συνετοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
εἶναι, εἰς δὲ τὸ κοινὸν ἀγόμενα ἑρμηνέως xpncew. 
Toray Boeckh; ἐς δὲ μέσον Oelschlaeger, 
es δ᾽ ἄπορον Schwickert. rorav was defended 
by Verrall (Journ. of Philol. xvii.) as derived 
from a conjectural *romn (τοπάζειν). 


The difficulty, of course, lies in the 
words és δὲ τὸ πάν, the metre demanding 


that πάν shall be scanned short. Christ’s 
note (Pind. Carm., 1896) is: és δὲ τὸ πάν, 
in vulgus; vocalem nominis πᾶν in ad- 
verbiali formula corripuit ex analogia 
nominum composttorum πάμπαν et σὐμπᾶν. 
Kiihner-Blass (A usfiihrl. Gram. τ. ὃ 133) 
report the short form πᾶν as Aeolo- 
Doric, referring to Herod. i. 533, ii. 12. 
903 and to this passage. It appears to 
be unparalleled inclassical Greek. What 
I wish to suggest is that Pindar used 
this unexampled form here because he 
had a special reason for setting this 
phrase, és δὲ τὸ trav ἑρμηνέων, exactly 
where it stands: no other words and no 
other place would do. The reason is 
to be found in the words which fill the 
corresponding place in the antistrophe: 


It seems to + 
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93 φωνάεντα συνετοῖσι" és δὲ τὸ ΠΑΝ 


ἝἙἝΡΜΗνέων 
is tautometric with 
IOI αὐδάσομαι ἐνόρκιον AOTON ἀλαθεῖ 


Hermes and Nous, Pan and Logos— 
these are the expressions which will be 
φωνάεντα συνετοῖσι. Zielinski (Arch. ἢ. 
Religionswiss. ix. p. 34) points out that 
Plato (Kratylus 408 D ἐστὶν ἤτοι Λόγος 
ἢ Λόγου ἀδελφὸς ὁ Πάν, εἴπερ “Eppod υἱός 
ἐστιν) takes it as given that Hermes is 
father of Logos; and this gives us the 
equation Pan = Logos, as a mystic 
doctrine probably to be referred to the 
old Arcadian Hermetic, from which 
Zielinski derives the Strassburg Cosmo- 
gony (Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgesch. 
Fragen, Strassb. Ig01). Hermes, as son 
and messenger of Zeus, was equated 
with Logos already in the sixth century 
by Theagenes of Rhegium (Diels Frag. 
d. Vors. ii. p. 511). Later mysticism 
developed the trinity: Νοῦς (= Zeus), 
Νοῦς δημιουργός (= Hermes), and Λόγος. 
If I am right, we have in the second 
Olympian one germ of this development : 
Hermes = Nous, Pan = Logos. It will 
be remembered that Pindar had at his 
doors a cult of the Great Mother and of 
Pan, who sang one of his peans. The 
ancient Lives emphasise his connection 
with Pan. (See also my note on Hermes, 
Pan, Logos, Classical Quarterly, 111. p. 
281.) 

Though I think that the theory of 
tautometric responsions has sometimes 
been overdriven, no student of Pindar 
can doubt that they occur and often 
give the key to the interpretation of 
difficult passages. I have elsewhere 
(From Religion to Philosophy, London, 
1012, p. 1742) pointed out another case 
in this ode: 


19 Χρόνος ὁ πάντων πατήρ 
/ e / . 
85 πόσις ὁ πάντων Ῥέας (1.e. Kronos), 
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which gives us the Orphic equation 
Kronos = Chronos, again at least as 
old as the sixth century (Pherekydes, 
Diels Frag. d. Vors. ii. p. 507). The 
points which make me think that the 
present instance is nota mere coincidence 
are (1) that Pindar expressly warns us 
that he is writing cryptically ; (2) that the 
form πᾶν needs some special justifica- 
tion; (3) that the phrase αὐδάσομαιν 
λόγον ἀλαθεῖ νόῳ is itself not an obvious 
expression, and has the air of being 
dragged in with a purpose. 

Finally, the thought that Nouws is the 
father of Logos—Wisdom the father of 
Speech—is peculiarly appropriate to the 
context, which continues: 


σοφὸς ὁ πολλὰ Feidas bua* 
/ \ / 

μαθόντες δὲ λάβροι 

TayyAwooia, κόρακες ὥς, ἄκραντα γαρ- 
véTov 

Διὸς πρὸς ὄρνιχα θεῖον. 


Pindar is, of course, the σοφός, whose 
poetry comes of native wisdom: his 
logos is born of Nous. The noisy crows, 
whose knowledge is only learnt at 
second-hand, are not mav-copo but 
πάγ-γλωσσοι: their logos comes only 
from the tongue; it is mere chattering 
(τὸ λαλαγῆσαι, 1.106), not fathered by the 
Mind. As Heracleitus says, πολυμαθίη 
νόον ov διδάσκει. Bacchylides, a few 
years later (468 B.c.), openly takes up 
Pindar’s challenge in Ode III. 85 
φρονέοντι συνετὰ yapvw—as much as to 
say: ‘My words have meaning enough 
for one who really has the Mind you 
boast of’ ; and claims to be, nota 
πάγγλωσσος κόραξ, but a μελίγλωσσος 
ἀηδών (1. 96). If the cap fitted so well, 
Bacchylides and Simonides must be the 
pair of crows. 





F. M. CORNFORD. 


Cambridge. 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES V. 103, I. 
Ἐλπὶς δὲ κινδύνῳ παραμύθιον οὖσα κ.τ.λ. 


Editors have long felt that the sense 
required by the passage is ‘an encourage- 


ment to risk,’ rather than ‘a solace, 
a relief, to danger ; danger’s comforter,’ 
but the dative has been a stumbling- 
block: hence some have fallen back 
upon κινδύνου of Dion Hal. and Sto- 
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baeus. But if we look at the first 
sense of κίνδυνος, we shall find this 
difficulty disappear. There are two lines 
in Theognis, 637-8 to which our passage 
almost appears to look back: 


ἐλπὶς καὶ κίνδυνος ἐν" ἀνθρώποισιν 
ὁμοῖοι, 

οὗτοι γὰρ χαλεποὶ δαίμονες ἀμφότεροι. 
There translate: ‘ Hope and the Spirit 
of Adventure’; and write Κίνδυνος with 
a capital letter. 

The whole chapter in Thucydides is 
highly poetical, even lyrical in its tone, 
and this use of Κίνδυνος appears to be 


Theognidean: cf. Theognis 557: 

φράζεο" Kivduves τοι ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἵσταται 
ἀκμῆς, 

and perhaps 585 

πᾶσίν τοι κίνδυνος ἐπ’ ἔργμασιν, οὐδέ 
τις οἶδεν 


πῇ σχήσειν μέλλει, πρήγματος ἀρχο- 
μένου. 


The words indeed have a Theognidean, a 
poetical cadence, such as is sometimes 
foundin Thucydides; for instance ἀνδρῶν 
ἐπιφανῶν πᾶσα γῇ τάφος and τὸ yap 


φιλότιμον ἀγήρων. 
So again in Pindar, Pythian iv. 125: 


τίς γὰρ ἀρχὰ δέξατο ναυτιλίας ; 
τίς δὲ κίνδυνος κρατεροῖς ἀδάμαντος δῆσεν 


ἅλοις ; 
the point is given exactly by the 
Scholiast : 
ποία ἰσχυρὰ καὶ κινδυνώδης ἀναγκὴ 
παρώρμησεν 5 


where ὥρμησε is correctly used of an 
inward impulse. 

With this key, we can now approach 
the dative κινδύνῳ. ἸΠαραμυθεῖσθαι with 
the dative ‘to stimulate, encourage’ is 
found in the [liad I. 417, Καὶ δ᾽ ἂν 
τοῖς ἄλλοισιν ἐγὼ παραμυθησαίμην, 
I. 684, Ο. 45. 

The substantive παραμύθιον, then, 
may have a dative after it, like Plato, 
Euthyphro, 17 C δόσις θεοῖς; Rep. 
493 D διακονία πόλει. Apol. 30 A 
ὑπηρεσία with dative: Kiihner, ii. 1, 
Ρ-. 427. An exact parallel is found in 
the use of παρακελεύομαι and παρα- 
κέλευσις : the verb takes a dative; and 
for παρακέλευσις followed by a dative 
see Plato, Sympos. 182 D: 
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ἡ παρακέλευσις τῷ ἐρῶντι Tapa πάντων 
θαυμαστή. 


The passage then should be written 
᾿Ελπὶς δὲ Κινδύνῳ παραμύθιον οὖσα, and 
translated ‘ Hope is an encouragement 
to the Spirit of Adventure.’ Κίνδυνος 
will be another of the personified 
abstracts like Tlevin, ᾿Αμηχανίη, ΠΕειθώ 
and ’Avayx«ain in Hdt. viii. 111, Εὐλάβεια 
Eur. Phoen. 782, ᾿Ελπίς Iph. Aul. 392, 
and Theognis 1135: all called θεοί. 
THUCYDIDES VI. 70,3 * 


2 lal na tal 
καὶ εἰ γνώμῃ ἁμάρτοι, τοῖς αὑτοῦ κακοῖς 


ὀλοφυρθεῖς κτλ. So edd. 


Editors have not decided whether 
ὀλοφυρθείς is used here in a passive or a 
middle sense. But it seems clear that 
ὀλοφυρθείς cannot be twisted into mean- 
ing ‘commiserated for.’ But if it is 
middle, ‘lamenting for,’ it would require 
an accusative: the reference in LS to 
Plato, Rep. 329 A for a dative is mislead- 
ing, for there is no dative there. The 
Scholiast has ἐπὶ ταῖς ἰδίαις συμφοραῖς 
ὀλοφυρόμενος, where again the meaning 
is uncertain. It is true that Thucydides 
elsewhere vii. 30, 11. 46 (ἀπολοφ-), vill. 81 
(avoA-) uses ὠλοφυράμην, not ὠχοφύρθην, 
in the middle sense; but he also uses the 
two forms of the aorist of μέμφομαι inthe 
middle sense (see Veitch s.v. ὀλοφύρομαι), 
ἐμεμψάμην in 11]. 61, 11.64, and ἐμέμφθην 
in iv. 85, I May we not conjecture 
here εἰ γνώμῃ ἁμάρτοι, « ἐπὶ! τοῖς αὑτοῦ 
κακοῖς ὀλοφυρθείς, ‘lamenting over?’ 
The preposition would give a lawful 
construction. 

SOPHOCLES, Oedipus Rex, 1492-1495: 
ἀλλ’ ἡνίκ᾽ av δὴ πρὸς γάμων ἥκητ᾽ 

ἀκμάς, 
τίς οὗτος ἔσται, τίς παραρρίψει, τέκνα, 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνείδη λαμβάνων, ἃ ταῖς ἐμαῖς 
γοναῖσιν ἔσται σφῷν θ᾽ ὁμοῦ δηλήματα. 


So Jebb, for MSS. τοῖς ἐμοῖς γονεῦσιν, 
which yields no tolerable sense. ‘ Such 
reproaches as must be disastrous alike 
to my offspring and to yours,’ is his 
version. But the sense required by the 
situation itself, as well as by the context 
is rather ‘et proli suae et sibi exitiosa 
mox futura,” and this can be obtained 
by 

ἃ ταῖσιν ais 
γοναῖσιν ἔσται σφίν θ᾽ ὁμοῦ δηλήματα. 


Ἐν τὸ 
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There seems no valid reason for 
questioning the use of oduv as a dative 
singular. The passages in which it 
occurs have been discussed by Jebb on 
Oedipus Coloneus, 1489, where oduy is 
used clearly referring to dp’ ἐγγὺς ἁνήρ ; 
in ]. 1486. The enclitic in the caesura 
need cause little hesitation. Dr. Head- 
lam, in the Classical Review iv. 355, gives 
the following instances : 


Aesch., Zumen. 462 with νιν. 


ge) BOTs 60, 5. Fee. 
fe EES: . OAR eo rise 
wr, (ODO: y : πῶς 
5 -, ALAM: 1155. οὐ THs 
” Suppl. 399 5, περ. 
Soph., Pid. 741 4 To. 
Kall) Pele OER “yg Tis 
ἘΠῚ 71: 829 , Tov. 
ἘΣ AAG) 4. mo 
τος ΟΖ πῶς 
sen Gs 896 ,, περ 
Eur, Ale TOI Ὁ Tiss 
eee ys 892 4, τῳ 


The phrase in 1486 καὶ σφὼ δακρύω 
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and the general tenor of the speech, 

which ends in 1511 with 

σφῷν δ᾽, ὦ τέκν᾽, εἰ μὲν εἰχέτην ἤδη 
φρένας, 


> 


πόλλ᾽ ἂν παρήνουν, 


may well have caused the mistake σφῷν 
in this line. In another place in this 
play the memory of the general context 
seems to have led the scribe astray : 
906-7 φθίνοντα yap Λαΐου «παλαί- 
gata 
θέσφατ᾽ ἐξαιροῦσιν ἤδη 


though the addition παλαίφατα is not 
certain, Mekler’s conjecture Δαλίου ‘ the 
Delian God’ is much more appropriate 
to the context than Λαΐου. Taiow ais 
is Sophoclean: Prof. Housman, I find, 
has restored the possessive relative 
pronoun with his τοῖσιν οἷς γόνοισιν, 
which is adopted by Prof. Tyrrell in 
his text: but yovatow, as Kennedy 
argued, and as the Index shows, is more 
Sophoclean than γόνοισιν. 


and 1488 οἷον βιῶναι σφὼ πρὸς J. U. Powe tt. 
ἀνθρώπων χρεών immediately before, Oxford. 
LUCANEA. 


Mr. SMALE’s notes in Classical 
Review, Vol. XXV., No. 7 (November, 
1011), suggest some remarks: 


Bk. IV. 618. 


colla diu grauibus frustra tentata lacertis 
immotumque caput fixa cum fronte tenetur. 


Mr. Smale finds it difficult to refer 
the lines to the action of each wrestler. 
‘The heads of both could not be 
“‘sripped tight with brow immoveable.”’’ 
So he takes 618 as representing the 
attitude of Hercules, 619 that of Antaeus. 

But is tenetur ‘ gripped tight’? Does 
the line not mean, ‘each holds his 
head stiff without yielding to the other’s 
pressure on his neck and with the face 
muscles tense’? If Antaeus is in the 
position Mr. Smale’s ‘vivid picture’ 
denotes, could Lucan continue (620) 
miranturque habuisse parem? Antaeus 
would have other thoughts, and the 
phrase fixa cum fronte of a wrestler 
being ‘screwed,’ even if possible for 


Lucan’s defective sense of humour, 
has less force than as ordinarily inter- 
preted. Again, the rest of the narra- 
tive is quite inconsistent with the 
position Mr. Smale has in view. Cf. 
1. 624, etc., tum ceruix lassata quati, tum 
pectore pectus urguért.... If Mr. Smale 
is right, we would expect a change of 
attitude from the application of the 
‘screw’ to be clearly indicated. Both 
lines should be taken of either wrestler, 
neither of whom so far—Hercules is 
reserving himself (620)—has gained any 
advantage. Colla is a poetical plural, 
not ‘the necks of the two’ but ‘the 
neck of each.’ Francken rightly keeps 
tenetuy (V1 has tenentur), but his ex- 
planation ‘ oratio post lacertis continuatur 
et tenetur pertinet ad utrumque subiectum’ 
seems less simple than to supply sunt 
with tentata. See, however, Oudendorp 
on I. 422. 


1 | follow Hosius’ designation of the MSS. 
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saepe dedit sedem totas mutantibus urbes 

ut Tyriis. 

A well-known crux. The MSS. 
variations are (1) sedes C and R (the 
Regius primus, where it is corrected to 
sedem) (2) notas V, according to Stein- 
hart. Motas had been suggested already 
by Ussani. Mr. Smale conjectures 
motas tutantibus. This seems hardly 
possible: it makes dedit sedem otiose, 
and again—though not a point to be 
pressed—who are the other people, ‘ ut 
Tyrus,’ who suffered earthquake and 
consulted Apollo ἢ 

Can we accept the reading—totas— 
of the MSS. (apparently one cannot be 
certain of V) as retained by Hosius 
(despite Mr. Smale) and Mr. Heitland? 
(1) Mr. Smale objects that fotas is 
‘dull’ and also ‘inaccurate, as the 
Tyrians did not change their whole 
city but merely sent out colonies.’ 
Totas may be dull, but it is not the 
critic’s business, fortunately, to lend 
Lucan animation, and the poet’s in- 
accuracy is well known. (Will even 
Prof. Housman’s brilliant Albim 1. 481 
stand?) (2) The real difficulty lies in 
the phrase totas urbes mutare. Urbem 
mutare,as Francken points out, means 
migrare a loco;-ct. Luc. 2,137, Hor. 
Excuse. 27, eter livthe,(MSsatare 
right, totas can only mean, as Mr. 
Heitland has shown C. J. IX. 195 
a, prorsus. None of the examples he 
cites from Lucan in its defence are 
quite parallel, but they are sufficiently 
close to suggest the authenticity of the 
reading. Francken reads sedem tutam, 
etc., derived from tutamutantibus, which 
is neat. R. Samse (Interpretationes 
Lucaneae, 1905, p. 52) boldly takes 
totas urbes with dedit and sedem with 
mutantibus, but the instances he quotes 
in support of this construction are not 
convincing. On the whole Mr. Heit- 
land’s interpretation seems the best. 
Lucan refers surely not to the earth- 
quakes at Tyre (Diodorus Siculus 
xxv. 2), as Weise followed by Haskins 
believes, but to the stories of Cadmus 
and Dido, as the scholiasts explain. 


Bk. V. 1. 287. 


‘nil actum est bellis si nondum comperit istas 
omnia posse manus. 
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All editors and MSS ... read as 
above.’ Mr. Smale makes all the recent 
editors commit a mistake of ortho- 
graphy which they do not. And 
Guyet conjectured ista, which is read 
by Francken. Manus is then, of 
course, subject in the sense ‘troops’ 
and se is omitted. No change how- 
ever seems necessary. The MSS. are 
unanimous, and Mr. Smale’s objec- 
tions have no weight: (1) iste is 
frequently used not in reference to the 
second person, see the examples Franc- 
ken quotes from Lucan himself ad loc. 
(2) The subject is not mules qui bella 
gerit (Mr. Smale misquotes Haskins), 
which would hardly be possible, but 
Caesar. The troops appeal for dis- 
charge with threats of assassination. 
‘From his experience of our fighting 
Caesar surely knows these hands of 
ours stop at nothing.’ The third 
person is used similarly, alternating 
with the second in ll. 289-290, 293. I 
find the scholiasts explain in the same 
way (cf. Endt and Usener ad loc.) 


Bk. V. 1. 663. 
iussa plebe tuli fasces per bella negatos. 


Iubere in the meaning ‘appoint’ is 
Common: ‘cf. Liv. τ 2252 Pollo 
Hostilium regem populus iussit.’ But 
whether the passive itussa here can 
mean ‘he bade them elect him’ seems 
very questionable. Nor does L. seem to 
have had in mind the formula welitis 
iubeatis with which the magistrates in- 
vited the people to confirm proposals 
brought before them. Francken objects 
to iussa as inconsistent with Caesar’s 
treatment of the comitia. From a 


1 
scholium in V, ‘negatos m per bella 
a plebe iussa. i. quae iusserit mi (I. ius- 
serat om. 727),’ he supposes the writer 
had before him ‘ussa a. Francken 
points out the ambiguity of this: ego 
mandata tult or accept quae tmperaueram ἢ 
He reads in his text ius a (2.6. the 
right of candidature for consulship) 
which is certainly at first sight 
attractive. But his objection to iussa 
is unconvincing; iussa may well be 
right and the scholiasts have blundered. 
If right, it probably means no more than 
Haskins and Micyllus explain: ‘a me, 
et coacta, scilicet ut suffragia ferret. We 
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may cf. Ter. Eun. 2. 3. 16: iubesne ? 
tubeo cogo atque impero. For bella, 
Bentley unnecessarily suggested tura: 
‘ quomodo negatos per bella, quos per bella 
ciuilia obtinuwt.’ The phrase can hardly 
mean ‘during my Gallic wars,’ the alter- 
native explanation put forward by the 
C. scholiast, but ‘denied, refused me by 
the armed action of the senate.’ 


Bey ΤΟ 277. 


ille moras ferri neruorum et uincula rumpit. 


Mr. Smale credits Haskins and Weise 
with the interpretation ‘he breaks .. .’ 
which neither gives. Haskins says 
nothing about vumpit, and Weise renders 
it aserwit. Mr. Ridley agrees with Weise: 
‘bursts the nerves and tears the shaft 
forth with the eyeball’ but drops moras. 
Instances however of vumpo in the 
sense of ewello, eruo seems very rare. 
Lucan can hardly mean Scaeva to 
actually break the steel. Mr. Smale’s 
suggestion that moras ferri is all that 
holds the spear’s course, t.c. the eye 
itself, is not free from objection, apart 
from the oddness of the Latin. It is 
surely more natural here to think of 
the hindrance caused by the spear. 
And the following lines 218 and 210, 
adfixam uellens oculo pendente sagittam | 
intrepidus telumque suo cum lumine calcat 
—where the scholiast wrongly explains 
non pede proterens sed despiciens forti 
antmo—take note of both eye and spear 
-and presuppose a similar balance in 
l. 217. Haskins translates neruorum 
uincula as ‘the ligaments of the nerves.’ 
Neruorum may refer rather to the little 
sinews and muscles of the eye, and 
uincula rumptt is like moras rumpit a stock 
poetical phrase. The literal translation 
therefore would be: ‘he ends the delay 
caused by the spear and bursts the 
bonds of the muscles,’ 1.6. he is checked 
for a moment by the spear in his eye, 
but pulls it forth as explained in the 
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next line; the eye ligaments maimed and 
pierced by the spear are conceived quite 
in Lucan’s manner as bonds restraining 
him from fighting. 


Bk... VI. 1.:4273 
quis noscere fibra 
fata queat ; quis prodat aues, quis fulgura caeli 
seruet et Assyria scrutetur sidera cura. 

Large assumptions are involved in 
supposing that the birds are ‘endowed 
with the foreknowledge of the future, 
which the haruspex steals from them 
and tells to men.’ Nor does Mr. Smale 
seem right in saying that L. uses prodat 
(7.6. in the meaning ‘ betray’) ‘in its 
full sense.’ Prodat means ‘records’ or 
‘publishes’ the birds, 1.6. the omens or 
auguries derived from the birds’ flight. 
The forced terseness is characteristic of 
Lucan and the Silver Age generally, cf. 
2.35 diuisere deosand the examples quoted 
by Mr. Heitland in his Introduction to 
Haskin’s edition p. Ixxx. Francken 
suspects Corruption: legitur vulgo ‘ quis 
. +. queat’ quast ageretur de homine 
probando non de re noscitanda, cum tamen 
praecedat : *‘ quid sonet Dodone.” V has 
fibris which he adopts, taking guts = quibus 
and understanding Sextus as subject to 
queat. Further on quis prodat aues he 
notes the peculiarity of style, and adds 
nec quaeritur num quis sit augur sed quid 
augurium prodat. He reads quid prodat 
auis, Supposing σης to have been cor- 
rupted into aues, and a subsequent 
change of guid to quis. But these 
changes are unnecessary. Lucan is no 
such nice logician. And the final quis 
(l. 428, quis fulgura caeli .. .) which 
does not lend itself so readily to change 
Francken is forced to account for 
uariandi: causa. This is as good as 
giving up his case. The conservative 
critic may see a touch of unconscious 
humour in wartandi causa ! 

H. STEWART. 


University of Liverpool. 
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NOTE 


XENOPHON, HELLENICA II. i: 
THE CONSPIRACY OF THE 
KAAAMH®OPOI. 


XENOPHON narrates that after the 
defeat of Arginusae the Peloponnesian 
sailors at Chios, when winter came, 
found themselves destitute of food and 
clothing. In their extremity they 
plotted a raid upon the city. The badge 
of the conspirators was to carry a cane 
(κάλαμος). Eteonicus, now commander- 
in-chief, was at a loss what to do; the 
cane-bearers were too numerous for 
open measures of repression; so he 
took a squad of fifteen marines, armed 
with daggers, and patrolled the city. He 
happened to meet a man with sore eyes 
just coming from the doctor’s, carrying 
a cane, and promptly put him to death. 
This made a sensation, and people 
wanted to know why the man had been 
killed. Eteonicus caused the answer to 
be put about, ‘because he carried a 
cane.’ The conspirators were frightened, 
and quietly disembarrassed themselves 
of the incriminating token. Then 
Eteonicus induced the citizens to con- 
tribute a fund; ordered his crews on 
board; harangued them ship by ship 
without alluding to what had taken 
place; gave them a month’s pay all 
round ; and so saved the situation. 

If I read this artless anecdote aright, 
it has not been intelligibly reproduced 


in any of the books that are most often 
in our hands. Busolt, Holm, and Under- 
hill are silent or omit the details; but 
Thirlwall, Grote, Dakyns and Professor 
Bury all imply that the unfortunate 
ὀφθαλμιῶν was one of the conspirators. 
Thirlwall naively remarks that the fact 
that he had this disease and had just 
come out of a surgeon’s house ‘ made 
the deed [1.6., his murder] more remark- 
able.’ Surely the point is that he was 
not a conspirator, but a chance passer- 
by, who being almost blind was carry- 
ing a cane to feel his way along the 
street. Grote and Prof. Bury translate 
κάλαμος ‘a straw,’ and speak of the con- 
spirators as ‘wearing a straw ’—after 
the manner, I suppose, of Sam Weller. 
Thirlwalland Dakyns call it a reed. For 
a κάλαμος as a Walking-stick cf. Horace, 
equitare in arundine longa, and LXX., 
4 Kings, xviii. 21, νῦν ἰδοῦ πέποιθας 
σαυτῷ ἐπὶ τὴν ῥάβδον τὴν καλαμίνην τὴν 
τεθλασμένην ταύτην, ἐπ᾿ Αἴγυπτον ; ὅς ἂν 
στηριχθῇ ἀνὴρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν, καὶ εἰσελεύ- 
σεται εἰς τὴν χεῖρα αὐτοῦ, καὶ τρήσει 
αὐτήν. 

From the dictionaries it appears that 
the κάλαμος was used as a fishing-rod, 
an arrow, and a measuring-rod; the 
arundo also as a cane for corporal 
punishment. 

H. RACKHAM. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 








REVIEWS 
THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


De Partibus Animalium. By WILLIAM 
OcLE. Translated into English under 
the Editorship of J. A. Smith and 
W. D. Ross. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, IgII. 55. net. 


ARISTOTLE refers to the De Partibus 
Animalium as an enquiry into the 
causes that in each case have deter- 
mined the composition of animals. In 
the Historia Animalium the parts are 
described, for although this work is to 


some extent physiological, its main 
object was to deal with the anatomy of 
the parts. The De Partibus Anima- 
lium, on the other hand, is almost ex- 
clusively teleological and physiological, 
and consequently treats of the functions 
of the parts. Aristotle’s attitude was 
essentially that of a teleologist but only 
in a limited degree, for he appears to 
have taken that view of life which 
Bergson calls the doctrine of internal 
finality (that is to say, that each indi- 
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vidual, or at any rate each species, is 
made for itself, that all its parts con- 
spire for the greatest good of the whole, 
and are intelligently organised in view 
of that end but without regard for other 
organisms or kinds of organisms). Since 
every organ or part of the body was 
held to have its peculiar function, the 
existence of vestigial or rudimentary 
organs was unrecognised. This was 
the doctrine of internal finality which 
remained current until Darwin elabo- 
rated his theory of natural selection. 
The wider doctrine of external finality, 
according to which living beings are 
ordered in regard to one another, never 
gained acceptance among scientific 
philosophers, and the only indication 
that Aristotle ever adopted it is fur- 
nished by a passage in which he sug- 
gests that the mouth in Selachians is 
placed on the under surface so as to 
allow their prey to escape while the fish 
are turning on their backs before taking 
their food. 

The De Partibus Animalium opens 
with an introduction devoted to general 
considerations. This is followed by a 
discussion of the three degrees of com- 
position, the first degree being composi- 
tion of physical substances, the second 
degree, of homogeneous parts or tissues, 
and the third, of heterogeneous parts or 
organs. The tissues referred to are 
blood, fat, marrow, brain, flesh, and 
bone. After describing these, the organs 
are dealt with, and a consideration of 
their respective functions, firstly in 
sanguineous animals (1.6. in Vertebrates) 
and secondly in bloodless animals (1.6. 
Invertebrates), occupies the remainder 
of the book. The account given of the 
physiology of the blood is especially 
interesting, and it is noteworthy that 
Aristotle realised something of the 
nature of the process of absorption 
whereby the food becomes converted 
into nutriment which is carried by the 
blood to all parts of the body. He 
supposed, however, that the matter 
derived from the gut passed first to the 
heart in the form of vapour or serum, 
and that it was there converted into 
true blood by a process of concoction. 
Aristotle knew nothing of the true 
nature of respiration, and he regarded 
the lungs as serving to temper the 
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bodily heat by means of the inspired 
air. He was also entirely ignorant of 
the fact that the blood passes back to 
the heart and lungs after supplying the 
tissues and organs with nourishment. 
On the other hand he fully appreciated 
the existence of excretory organs, the 
function of which was to remove from 
the body such substances as could not 
be utilised. In this category are in- 
cluded fluids such as bile, urine and 
sweat. In the section on the gall 
bladder it is remarkable how wonder- 
fully correct Aristotle is in his state- 
ments regarding the presence or absence 
of that organ in the different species 
enumerated. He points out that the 
gall bladder is not found either in the 
horse and ass or in the deer and roe, 
but is generally present in the sheep 
and goat. In the light of the knowledge 
that he possessed, therefore, Aristotle 
could scarcely have adopted a theory 
about this organ which has found ex- 
pression in modern veterinary text- 
books. According to this theory the 
gall bladder is present in the sheep and 
cow because these being ruminating 
animals, bile is only required at certain 
particular times when food passes into 
the duodenum, whereas in the horse, 
which does not chew the cud, but yet is 
constantly eating, food is continually 
passing into the intestine and conse- 
quently a perpetual flow of bile is desir- 
able. Since the gall bladder is present 
in the non-ruminating pig but absent in 
the ruminating deer and roe, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this theory can be 
applied. 

The present edition is a re-issue of 
Dr. Ogle’s translation which was first 
published twenty years ago. One 
misses the illuminating introduction 
and the essay upon ‘The main groups 
of animals,’ but it was inevitable that 
these should be excluded in the present 
edition. The notes also are very much 
curtailed, but Dr. Ogle has had an 
opportunity of bringing these up to 
date. We notice, however, that he still 
uses such words as ‘Solidungula,’ which 
is no longer found in modern works on 
systematic zoology. In referring to the 
‘reed’ or fourth stomach in ruminants 
we think it might have been pointed 
out that this is the only true digestive 
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stomach. In the horse the colon rather 
than the caecum is to be regarded as 
representing functionally a second 
stomach, since digestive changes are 
more considerable in the former organ, 
the caecum being largely a storehouse 
for liquids. In discussing the position 
of the mammae it might have been 
mentioned that in the Caviidae these 
are practically pectoral in position. 
Dr. Ogle is not quite correct in saying 
that cartilage is never present in the 
copulatory organ excepting in various 
Carnivora and occasionally in man, since 
fibro-cartilage undoubtedly occurs in the 
filiform prolongation of the penis of the 
ram and probably also in other rumin- 
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ants. It is to be noted that Dr. Ogle 
occasionally includes an observation of 
his own, for example where he says that 
fleas in jumping use all their legs and 
not merely the posterior pair. There are 
some omissions in the index (e.g. ‘ Gills,’ 
an account of which occupies more than 
a page of the text), but a work of this 
kind is bound to have minor defects. 

In conclusion we cannot omit to 
express our gratitude to Balliol College 
(and more particularly tothe late Master) 
as well as to the Oxford University 
Press for providing English biologists 
with this excellent series of translations. 

F. H. A. MARSHALL. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES IN THE NEARER EAST. 


Travels and Studies in the Nearer East. 
By A. T. OLMSTEAD, B. B. CHARLES, 
and J. E.Wrencnu. Vol.I., Part II. 
Hittite Inscriptions. New York: 
Ithaca, IgII. 


Tus excellently-printed volume is the 
first-fruits of the ‘Cornell Expedition 
to Asia Minor and the Assyr- Babylonian 
Orient.’ It is a welcome addition to 
the library of what the Germans have 
christened ‘Hittitology. The mem- 
bers of the Expedition have carefully 
examined and surveyed all the known 
as well as some previously unknown 
Hittite monuments of eastern Asia 
Minor. For the first time we have 
photographs and squeezes of the in- 
scriptions made under the most favour- 
able conditions and without regard to 
expenditure oftime. When an inscribed 
rock was reached, we are told, it was 
first cleaned, and a hand copy of the 
inscription made after the squeeze paper 
had been laid upon it. The squeeze, 
still in its position, was also photo- 
graphed when the sun’s shadow was 
longest, and ‘ when the inscription was 
of special difficulty, the squeeze was 
taken off a character at a time, so that 
the original rock and each side of the 
squeeze could be examined together.’ 
The student thus possesses at last the 
most perfect reproductions of the in- 
scriptions that can be made. 


Even so the accurate reading of them 
is a matter of extreme difficulty. Many 
of them are in relief, and the weathering 
of the stone is apt not only to obliterate 
but still more to disguise the forms of 
the characters. Where the inscriptions 
are incised, the characters are frequently 
in a still more illegible state. It would 
be bad enough in the case of a Greek 
inscription, but where the system of 
writing is still imperfectly known and 
our ignorance of the language prevents 
us from knowing what words we should 
expect to find, the difficulties of an 
accurate transcription are increased a 
hundredfold. The photograph, for in- 
stance, of the longer inscription at 
Gurun, taken by the Cornell Expe- 
dition, enables us for the first time to 
read it with anything approaching cer- 
tainty. The same may be said of the 
lower inscription at Ivriz. 

One of the most hopeless of the 
Hittite inscriptions of Asia Minor was 
the lengthy one on the Nishan Tash or 
‘Beacon Stone’ discovered many years 
ago by Prof. Perrot at Boghaz Keui. 
Perrot’s photograph showed that it 
contained Hittite hieroglyphs: the 
attempts since made to photograph or 
copy it have not succeeded in showing 
even that much. The inscription now 
lies before us, I will not say in a legible 
condition, but in a condition which 
places its Hittite origin beyond question 
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and may hereafter allow me to restore 
some of the names contained init. As 
it is, I think I see the name of Carche- 
mish in the ninth line. 

The only disappointing photograph 
is that of the Aleppo inscription, which 
is even less clear than some of those 
which we already possess. That the 
photographs should be so poor is the 
more astonishing in that the inscription 
itself is remarkably distinct: when I 
examined it last year there was hardly 
a character the form of which was in any 
way doubtful. Asa result of the imper- 
fection of the photograph the copy 
made from it is naturally not altogether 
correct. 
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It goes without saying that in the 
hand-copies of other inscriptions also 
an examination of the photographs 
shows that there are characters which 
are questionable or incorrect. But the 
materials are now in our hands for cor- 
recting all inaccuracies so far as is 
possible, and the best thanks of the 
‘Hittitologist’ are due for the pains 
and labour that have been spent in 
obtaining them. If we fail to decipher 
the Hittite texts of Asia Minor it will 
no longer be because the reading of the 
texts is uncertain. 


A. HESayee: 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


NUMISMATIQUE CONSTANTINIENNE. 


Numismatique Constantinienne. Par 
JuLes Maurice. Tome II. Large 
xvo. Pp. cxxxvi+ 612. With 17 


photographic plates. Paris: Ernest 


Leroux, I9ri: 25 fr. 


M. Maurice is to be congratulated on 
the rapid progress he is making towards 
the completion of his formidable but 
most useful task. Twenty or thirty 
years ago the numismatics of the Con- 
stantinian period seemed to be almost 
hopelessly obscure and confused. Now, 
thanks to his labours and to those of 
Voetter and other pioneers, order and 
precision have taken the place of chaos 
and uncertainty. Individual coins can 
be assigned to their proper date and 
position in the series with something 
that is not far removed from mathe- 
matical exactitude. The system that 
governed the organisation of the im- 
perial mints at this time stands revealed 
in its entirety, and it proves to be very 
much what we should have expected 
from an administration that had in- 
herited the ideals of a Diocletian. 
Once the clues have been discovered, 
the prevailing symmetry renders minute 
classification a comparatively easy 
matter: it would not be surprising if the 
Constantinian catalogues of the future 
were to become as succinct and as 
synoptic as trigonometrical tables. Nor 
is it by any species of legerdemain that 
such a result has been achieved. The 


miracle has been wrought through the 
careful scrutiny and comparison of 
thousands of individual specimens. We 
are merely witnessing the triumph of 
scientific method as applied to ancient 
coins. 

The main body of the present volume 
comprises detailed descriptions of the 
issues of the following mints—London, 
Lyons, Arles, Tarraco, Siscia, Serdica, 
Sirmium, Thessalonica, Constantinople, 
and the Thracian Heraclea. These 
descriptions are, of course, not new to 
the specialist ; most, if not all, of them 
have already been published as Vorar- 
beiten in one or other of the numismatic 
journals of the various European coun- 
tries. But the reader who is acquainted 
with Vol. I. will turn with eager 
anticipation to the Introduction, which 
contains the second instalment of 
M. Maurice’s account of the general 
fruits of his researches. The first was 
notable for the flood of light which it 
shed upon the iconography of the period. 
Here the interest is at least equally 
absorbing, while the circle appealed to 
is considerably wider. Secular and 
ecclesiastical history alike are illumi- 
nated by M. Maurice’s interpretations 
of his material. To begin with, we have 
a clear and firmly sketched outline of 
the evolution of Constantine’s own re- 
ligious beliefs and professions as these 
are reflected in the coins; with the aid 
of documentary authorities we can 
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follow the process by which the repre- 
sentative upon earth of Hercules became 
transformed first into a champion of the 
solar cult—subsequently made so promi- 
nent by Julian—and then into a Chris- 
tian. The true significance of the 
Edict of Milan is well brought out, and 
evidence collected from many quarters 
as to the consistency with which the 
policy of toleration was pursued. The 
real importance of the ceremony of 
A.D. 330 for the history of Constantinople 
is convincingly explained. Up till then 
the whole administration of the city 
had been pagan; from that date onwards 
Christianity was of necessity the official 
religion. A very attractive chapter 
recites the facts regarding the appear- 
ance of Christian signs and symbols on 
the coins of the different imperial mints. 
It is shown that, when these first occur 
on the dies, they represent the handi- 
work of comparatively humble local 
officials—a perfectly natural pheno- 
menon, considering that Diocletian was 
positively hostile to Christianity and 
would remove its sympathisers from all 
the higher administrative posts. During 
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Constantine’s later years the adherents 
of the new faith occupied, of course, a 
far more favourable position, and it is 
therefore not surprising to find ‘the 
way’ making its influence felt at the 
seat of the central Government, whence 
were despatched the patterns and in- 
structions that had to be followed in the 
provinces. The last section of the Intro- 
duction consists of an examination of a 
number of the reverse types, the object 
being to illustrate the extent to which 
Neoplatonism dominated thought in the 
Roman world at this particular period. 
The arrangement of the book is lucid, 
the printing clear, and the photographic 
plates quite satisfactory. The number 
of trivial misprints in the Introduction 
is, however, unduly large. It is to be 
hoped that greater vigilance has been 
exercised in verifying the readings of the 
coins. We cordially wish the author 
good speed with his final volume, which 
is to comprise descriptions of the issues 
of Cyzicus, Nicomedia, Antioch and 
Alexandria, and is to be accompanied 
by an exhaustive series of indexes. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


EGYPTIAN GNOSTICISM. 


Eine Mithrasliturgie. Erlautert VON 
ALBRECHT DIETERICH. Zweite Auf- 
lage. 8vo. Pp. xii+248. Leipzig: 
Teubner, Ig10. 


DIETERICH did not live to see the 
second edition of this book. Yet respect 
will best be shown to the dead, if we 
consider his work with the same frank- 
ness as would be demanded by the 
living. For the Mzthrasliturgie has ex- 
ercised a considerable influence upon 
some recent speculations. This in- 
fluence has been partly due to the 
character of the document itself, partly 
to the material which Dieterich ac- 
cumulated for the sake of illustration. 
Dieterich has given the name of a 
Mithras liturgy to a long passage which 
he has taken from a Greek magical 
papyrus. Immediately after the so- 
called liturgy there follows a passage 
of a similar character which is treated 
by the editor as if it were a separate 
document. Roughly speaking, the whole 


document, so far as it is reprinted by 
Dieterich, is a series of magical instruc- 
tions by which immortality may be 
attained. Those who have any ac- 
quaintance with the magical papyri of 
Egypt may guess at the nature of the 
contents: for those who have not 
such an acquaintance a word or two 
will be sufficient. The greatest influence 
is thought to be exercised by the use 
of certain words or sounds in a certain 
order. But this influence is to be helped 
out by the gestures of the magician, and 
by the use of materials, animal and 
vegetable, according to precedent. The 
hotchpotch of nonsense contains here 
and there sentences which bear some 
meaning. But they are blended with 
long strings of meaningless combina- 
tions of letters. It is well to speak 
plainly. The persons who composed 
these magical papyri were of an exceed- 
ingly low order of intelligence. Almost 
the only passages in which they exhibit 
some purpose of a rational kind are 
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those in which it is necessary to com- 
mend their wares to the public. I take 
it that many of these spapyri were 
thought to be operative even by their 
mere presence, and that they carried 
on the tradition by which the Book of 
the Dead was believed to secure the 
immortality of the person in whose coffin 
it was laid. Dieterich treats with un- 
deserved respect the rigmaroles of an 
Egyptian vendor of magic. 

It is not difficult to reduce the so- 
called liturgy of Mithras to its proper 
value. If the traces of philosophic 
ideas and the occasional allusions to 
Pronoia Tyche Helios Mithra suffice 
to establish the liturgical character of 
the first part, what are we to say about 
the seven lines which are quoted from 
the Iliad and the names of Zeus and 
Ares which occur in the second part 
of Dieterich’s text? This second part 
is described as ‘An Instruction for the 
Magical Employment of the Mithras- 
liturgie.’ It might with equal reason be 
labelled ‘A Liturgy of Zeus.’ It might 
also be described as ‘ The Occult Mean- 
ing of Homer.’ But where are we to 
stop, if a casual allusion is enough to 
determine the nature and value of a 
document? The canons of literary 
criticism are really worth remembering 
now and then by the critics of religious 
tradition. A very simple application 
of them will deliver serious students 
from nightmares such as this magical 
‘papyrus. 

But I do not think that the reader of 
Dieterich’s essay will find his time 
wasted. Even if the text is badly 
chosen the sermon is instructive for all 
that. However, before going on to the 
essay, I should like to draw attention 
to a remarkable coincidence. In what 
I have ventured—following Dieterich’s 
precedent—to call the Liturgy of Zeus, 
we are told Zeus went up into a 
mountain with a golden calf and a 
silver sword. He gave a share to all; 
no one he left without a share. And 
he said: ‘Cast away what thou hast 
and thou shalt receive Wivwbep νωψιθερ 
Gepvwr.’ Now this sentence in the 
Liturgy of Zeus gains meaning when we 
find a similar phrase in the Coptic Pistis 
Sophia, p. 375 (Schwartze), ψινωθερ 
θερωψιν ὠψιθερ. This phrase is ad- 
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dressed by Jesus to His Father. By the 
insertion of ν in the second Coptic word, 
and the removal of the final ν from the 
end of the second to the beginning of the 
third word, the Pistis Sophia is brought 
into agreement with the magical papy- 
rus. Are we to interpret this as mean- 
ing that Zeus promises to those who 
obey the instructions, that they shall 
receive the Father of all? Or are we 
to suppose that the compiler of the 
Pistis Sophia stuffed out his book with 
names drawn from all sources? I am 
afraid that the latter alternative is the 
correct one. This magical papyrus is 
a typical expression of the Egyptian 
mind. It looks back to the magical 
papyri of the Later Egyptian Empire 
and forward to Christian productions 
in the same kind, such as the Pistis 
Sophia and the Gnostic books edited by 
Schmidt. 

The reader must not suppose that 
this coincidence is the only one. I 
imagine that many similar coincidences 
await a careful examination. There is 
one leading example, however. The 
seven Greek vowels appear alike in the 
magical papyrus, the Pistis Sophia and 
the Gnostic books. In partial or com- 
plete combinations and permutations 
they form names possessed of magical 
power. The famous inscription in the 
wall of the Theatre at Miletus shows 
how widespread was the belief in the 
power of the vowels. But this arose 
through their association with the seven 
planets (Maass, Tagesgétter, 224). And 
it is probable that the strange com- 
binations of vowels which meet the eye 
in all these Egyptian writings arose 
from the use of the Greek letters to 
symbolise the planets. Thus Babylonian 
astrology combines with Greek philoso- 
phising to furnish material for the 
Egyptian magicians. 

Enormous confusion is caused in the 
study of Christian origins by the failure 
to distinguish the magical writings which 
shelter themselves under the name of 
Gnosticism, from the writings of men 
like Valentinus Heracleon or Prtole- 
maeus. If we set Ptolemaeus’s letter 
to Flora over against the Prstis Sophia, 
Heracleon’s commentary upon the 
Fourth Gospel over against the carica- 
tures of Gnosticism which appear in the 
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Fathers, or Plotinus’s criticisms against 
the kind of Gnosticism which appears 
in the magical papyri, we shall have 
made clear to ourselves a very useful 
distinction. We shall not confuse any 
longer the literature of real thought and 
feeling with the rubbish drawn from a 
low grade of experience. We shall 
even have made a beginning towards 
the proper application of the compara- 
tive method. The context in which 
a thought appears counts for much. 
There is some reason in comparing the 
primitive ideas of the magical papyri 
with the ideas of primitive men; on 
the other hand, it is impossible to inter- 
pret the highest kinds of experience by 
anything but themselves. Comparative 
folklore has something to learn from 
sociology. And the first lesson is to 
set side by side similar stages of culture. 
It is not helpful to begin by lumping 
together what is different. And that 
is what Dieterich did with his so-called 
liturgy. The main part of his book is 
directed to explaining the dogmas of 
the Christian religion by comparisons 
which range through all the degrees of 
fantasy. It is not the place now to 
show how ludicrous are the results 
which follow from the mistake in 
method. Perhaps I may leave the 
judgment of these matters to those 
better qualified than myself. All I will 
venture to say is this, that Dieterich 
does not inspire the cautious reader 
with confidence when he enters upon 
the field of Christian origins. 

The magical papyrus, if we treat it 
for what it is and put on one side what 
it is not, namely, a liturgy of Mithra, 
has already furnished us with one clue 
in the name which we discovered again 
in the Pistis Sophia. To the student of 
folklore many other suggestions present 
themselves. To take one example. 
There is an accomplishment, namely, 
levitation, which is promised by the 
author of the papyrus, about which 
Dieterich might with advantage have 
said something. ‘Draw your breath 
three times and you will see yourself 
rising aloft and going on high so that 
you seem to be in the middle of the 
air.’ Perhaps Dieterich passed over this 
striking passage for lack of analogies. 
But there are many reported cases of 


levitation, although the evidence is not 
always of the best. And these cases 
are found among spiritualist mediums 
whose style of composition and liveli- 
hood offer a very close resemblance to 
the vendors of magical papyri. 

The conflict of the early church with 
the Gnostics was fought out at two 
levels. This papyrus illustrates the lower 
level, and some of the cases are re- 
corded in which the dealers in magic 
yielded to a superior power. The most 
striking example is that of Ephesus 
(Acts xix. Ig). It is probable that the 
historians of the Church have treated 
these magical books too seriously. At 
least we should distinguish such pro- 
ductions from astrological works which 
do at least present some system of 
rational thought, faulty though the 
data may be. Elymas and Simon 
Magus are obscure figures, but on the 
evidence it seems reasonable to com- 
pare them rather with the Egyptian 
magicians than with the Chaldaean 
astrologers. 

It would be unbecoming to criticise 
so vigorously the work of a man re- 
cently dead, except for the fact that 
Dieterich’s influence has been in my 
opinion a source of danger. The easy 
comparisons of which he avails himself 
have been imitated by persons of less 
scholarship. I hope that I shall not be 
considered unduly obscurantist if I de- 
cline to follow out the theories which 
Dieterich and his followers have grafted 
upon second and third rate products 
of popular Egyptian literature. When 
Dieterich interprets the thoughts of a 
great man like Paul by the unreason 
of mercantile and therefore silly re- 
ligionists, it is not at all surprising 
that persons like Professor Drews and 
Mr. J. M. Robertson (who, I believe, is 
also a member of the present Ministry) 
get befogged. ‘Both writers,’ says 
Canon Cheyne, ‘have paid the penalty 
of their audacity in a plentiful crop of 
errors. One instance will satisfy the 
readers of this review. Both these 
gentlemen connect the name Jesus with 
Jasios or Jason, ‘the mythic name of 
a pupil of Chiron in the art of healing’ 
(Hibbert Journal, Vol. [X., 659). When 
Dieterich acknowledges the assistance 
of Drews (168 59.) one begins to be 
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sorry. I believe Professor Drews is a 
man of excellent intentions. And if he 
has been misled into thinking that the 
comparative method has no bounds, 
it is impossible to acquit the school to 
which Dieterich belonged. 

The comparative method comes in 
when ordinary historical inquiry has 
reached the end of its resources. And 
a first duty of the scholar who employs 
the comparative method is to mark off 
the distinctions as well as the resem- 
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blances which his subject-matter pre- 
sents. This so-called liturgy of Mithra 
contains material which will not be 
turned to account unless it is ap- 
proached from an entirely different 
standpoint. It is an example of a huge 
class of papyri which should be investi- 
gated for their own sake before they are 
turned to account in the history of 
religion. 
FRANK GRANGER. 


LECTURES; ON GREEK: POETRY. 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. 
MackaiL, M.A., LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
r vol, Demy 8vo. Pp. xvii+273. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Igo. gs. 6d. net. 


Tuis book is refreshing to a tired mind. 
We seem to hear the conversation of a 
pleasant talker, lucid, sensitive, fas- 
tidious, touching with delicate precision 
the qualities of poetry for which he 
cares, by fresh and apt comparisons re- 
newing the life of familiar things, and 
communicating, as we listen, something 
of his personality and something also of 
his feeling for the poetry. As after such 
conversation it is hard, indeed it is im- 
possible, to say ‘ Here I agreed: this I 
rejected: so much I have acquired,’ so it 
is difficult to review this book. The 
author treats poetry as a function of 
life, ‘of which it is at once an inter- 
pretation and a pattern,’ and his aim is 
to help us towards the attainment of 
those moments which are the reward of 
reading, when ‘it may be with some 
great poem, it may be only with some 
passage or phrase, we enter fully and 
freshly into it, as though we read it for 
the first time and as though it gave us 
the meaning of life.” This means that 
we find it difficult to say what exactly, 
besides the pleasure, we have gained; 
but the gain is not the less for that. It 
means also that the new appreciation 
which we gain is limited by the per- 
sonality of the author. That limitation 
is inevitable. As surely as no interpre- 
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tation can be greater than the interpreter, 
so surely an attempt at interpretation 
that is not personal must fail. 

Mr. Mackail has chosen for study 
Homer, Sappho, Simonides, Sophocles, 
Theocritus, and Apollonius, because 
each of these poets seems to him to em- 
body the poetical movement of some 
age in the life which Greek poetry 
interprets. Though we doubt whether 
Sappho more than Alcaeus, Simonides 
more than Pindar, ‘ absorbed and com- 
municated the effective integrated mean- 
ing of poetry as it had then been 
reached,’ and suspect that there is more 
of Athens in Euripides than in Sopho- 
cles, the choice is probably good. All 
these poets are valuable chiefly as poets, 
for their poetical quality, not for their 
thought nor for any other secondary 
reason, and all, if I may be allowed to 
say so, are poets with whom Mr. Mac- 
kail seems peculiarly fitted to deal. It is 
the personal note that gives the value, 
while it limits the scope, of the criti- 
cism, and if we had heard more of 
Aeschylus and Euripides we might have 
felt that our time had been less profit- 
ably spent. 

After an introductory chapter on the 
Homeric question, not intended, and 
therefore not to be criticised, as a con- 
tribution to the argument (though it is 
interesting to notice that in Mr. Mac- 
kail’s opinion the creator of the Jad may 
have been the author of the Odyssey, 
and that the theory of Wilamowitz 
with regard to the ‘Cyclic’ epics is 
summarily dismissed), we pass to an ap- 
preciation of Homer. The Greeks 
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‘had their Middle Ages,’ and ‘the Iliad 
and Odyssey are the image which the 
modern world of Greece formed and 
kept of the medieval world that had 
preceded it.’ The comparison is in a 
certain sense and degree just: there 15 
something feudal in Homeric society,’ 
and the warriors ave chivalrous, the 
women touched with romance. But 
Mr. Mackail himself points out that 
something, perhaps ‘the harder Hellenic 
taste, has put restraint upon the 
romance, and it may be added, since 
the word ‘medieval’ is becoming a 
favourite label for the pre-Homeric age, 
that we know very little about that age 
and that, so far as we know it, the 
differences between it and our Middle 
Ages are greater than the resemblances. 
The analogy is valuable only if it is 
used with care. It is true, for instance, 
that ‘the repetition of Homer was, 
like that of flowers in a tapestry or 
diapers in a painting, deliberate in the 
artist and delightful to his audience,’ 
and again, that ‘the epic perspective, 
like that of the early painting, repre- 
sents the secondary planes on prac- 
tically the same scale as the primary.’ 
This is a different matter from the 
introduction of words like pavises and 
perriéres and names like Durindana and 
Tryggvesson into a description of a 
Homeric fight. Nor does the sugges- 
tion that William Morris is the most 
Homeric of English poets help us much 
towards appreciation of Homer. 

But there is much that helps: the 
insistence on the poetical value of fire 
and darkness in the Iliad, the treatment 
of epithets and similes, the contrast 
with Hesiod, the analysis of the Odyssey 
and the selection of the speech of 
Penelope with its nightingale-simile (‘a 
miracle of language, but of language 
that is passing from epic into lyric’) as 
the point at which the organic structure 
begins to break down, and the clear 
assertion that the greatness of Homer 
depends on the sense he gives ‘of the 
splendid energy of human life.’ 

In the remaining chapters the author 
speaks with a surer and more intimate 





1 See, however, Zimmern, The Greek Common- 
wealth, p. 87. 
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feeling. His account of the decline of 
the lyric is excellent. With regard to 
the life of Sappho, having rejected 
scandalous misinterpretation of her love- 
poems, he seems inclined to the opposite 
extreme of suggesting that because she 
wrote perfect poetry she was a perfect - 
woman: even so, a perfect woman in 
the Lesbos of Sappho may well have 
been different from a perfect lady of late 
Victorian England. When he comes 
to the fragments, Mr. Mackail is at 
his best. Simonides is treated ‘not 
only as the link between Ionia and 
Athens, but, broadly speaking, as the 
first of the great Athenian poets.’ Ata 
time when poetry was faced with a new 
demand ‘while remaining poetry to do 
the work of prose,’ Simonides trod with 
a sure foot the narrow path between 
the prosaic and the consciously and 
artificially poetical. He is compared, 
in each case justly, with Sophocles, 
Horace, and Wordsworth. The style of 
Pindar, we may add, is compared to 
that of Meredith, with an amusing 
exactness so far as concerns the ex- 
amples adduced. 

The chapter on Sophocles seems to 
me to be the best. One great merit is 
that it does not dress the poet as a 
moralist or a religious ‘teacher.’ ‘It 
is neither ethics nor theology that 
Sophocles gives us; it is something 
which is larger and deeper.’ 

Finally, there is an interesting chapter 
on the Alexandrians, an appreciation of 
Theocritus as a many-sided artist (the 
comparison with Tennyson seems to be 
pressed too far), and of Apollonius as 
the representative of the romantic epic. 

On p. 31 there is a sentence about 
Dante, the pronouns of which are diffi- 
cult, and on p. 41 there is an apparently 
platitudinous remark, which in future edi- 
tions one would not besorrytomiss. Per- 
haps a small criticism of the style must 
be made: in some passages there is an 
excess of stylistic repetition, not due to 
the fact that the lectures were delivered 
at long intervals to changing audiences, 
but rather to a somewhat lavish use of 
the ‘ medieval ’ decorative artifice. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Hist ORY OF EPIRUS. 


Epirotische Geschichte bis zum Jahre 280 
v. Chr. Von Cart Kiotzscu. I vol. 
8vo. Pp. 240. Berlin: Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1911. M. 6. 


No historian of Epirus can afford to 
ignore the geographical features of the 
country. It is probable that Herr Carl 
Klotzsch writes without ἃ traveller’s 
first-hand knowledge; otherwise he 
would not speak with such optimism of 
the communications between Onches- 
mus on the north-west coast and the 
Hellopian plain near the ancient Dodona 
(p. 9), or imply (on p. 1) that difficult 
mountain chains cut off this plain from 
Aetolia and the south. In reality, as he 
elsewhere remarks, the mountains of 
Epirus lie in ranges parallel with the 
coast. Thus the Hellopian plain, which 
is the fertile heart of the country, has at 
all times been most easily accessible 
from the south, and has therefore stood 
in close relations with the region of the 
Ambracian Gulf and not with the 
island of Corcyra. 

This geographical fact throws con- 
siderable doubt on the thesis of the first 
chapter, in which the author follows 
Karst’s theory of a fifth-century Cha- 
onian ἀρχή based on the statement of 
Theopompus in Strabo VII. 324, that 
the Chaonians ruled Epirus before the 
Molossians, and on ambiguous passages 
in Thucydides II. 80 and 81, where 
Chaonians receive particular mention as 
the μαχιμώτατοι τῶν περὶ ἐκεῖνα τὰ 
χωρία. The Chaonians lived on the 
north-west coast near Onchesmus, and 
therefore would perhaps be the best 
known of the Epirot tribes to the Greeks 
in the Ionian Islands, but the story of 
Themistocles at the Court of Admetus 
proves Molossian pre-eminence forty 
years before the Ambracian War cele- 
brated by Thucydides. It is therefore 
natural to conclude that the Chaonian 
ἀρχή of Theopompus refers to a much 
earlier period, probably before the foun- 
tion of Ambracia created a safe trade- 
route through Aetolia to Calydon or 
Naupactus. 

Herr Klotzsch is most successful when 
he deals with purely political history. 
He establishes by means of intricate 


chronological arguments and a full use 
of scanty evidence a satisfactory table 
of the Epirot Kings from Tharyps to 
Pyrrhus. The most important point 
which he brings out is the division of 
the descendants of Alcetas I into two 
parties, Nationalist and _ pro - Mace- 
donian. The sway of the political pen- 
dulum brought many changes of fortune, 
and we find Neoptolemus II enjoying 
three separate periods of power, divided 
by two six-year intervals of a Nationalist 
régime. The relations of Epirus with 
Athens and Sparta, and later with 
Pherae and Macedonia, are carefully 
studied on a basis of arguments which 
will, on the whole, find general accept- 
ance. We might take exception, how- 
ever, to the frequent use of the list of 
Pyrrhus’ troops in Italy, given by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus for establish- 
ing the extent of his dominions, since it 
cannot be argued that all the races in- 
troduced as μισθοφόροι were his actual 
subjects. One is also disappointed to 
find no adequate explanation of Pyrrhus’ 
apparent faithlessness and folly in his 
dealings with Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Plutarch seems to be followed here with 
too much docility. There is an occa- 
sional lack of proportion in the author's 
treatment of political events. Thus 
pp. 135-147 contain an account of the 
battle of Ipsus, with its causes and re- 
sults, quite out of proportion to its 
importance from the Epirot point of 
view, while the Italian expedition of 
Alexander the Molossian is barely men- 
tioned. Still, on the whole, the treat- 
ment of the political history of Epirus 
from 429-280 is a valuable addition to 
our knowledge. 

On the other hand, the book is full of 
disappointments, for there is practically 
nothing but political history in it. Not 
only does this limitation create a certain 
tediousness in the end, but it entails the 
omission of two of the most interesting 
points in Epirot history—the ethno- 
logical origin of the inhabitants, especi- 
ally as regards their Dorian affinities, 
and the explanation of the extraordinary 
late bloom of city-state culture, which 
produced the wonderful bronzes of 
Paramythia, and which surprises us in 
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the campaign of Aemilius Paulus with 
a record of 150,000 slaves ravished from 
70 cities. 

With neither of these points does the 
author attempt to deal. He leaves 
Epirus a land of villages and gives no 
hint of further development. A 50-line 
note on ethnology gives us little more 
information than Kéarst’s article in 
Pauly-Wissowa, and any further atten- 
tion to the social and economic, quite 
apart from the ethnological, position of 
Epirus is strictly banned. The mention 
of the προστάται with their analogies in 
the Spartan ephors, the exceptional 
position of women, the traces of dual 
kingship, and even the striking oath 
given in Plutarch, which exactly repro- 
duces the monthly oath of the Spartan 
Kings, fail to stir the author to a dis- 
cussion of this problem. The question 
of Dodona and its bronze age receives 


THE THUNDER-WEAPON IN 


The Thunder-weapon in Religion and 
Folklore. A Study in Comparative 
Archaeology. By Cur. BLINKENBERG, 
Ph.D. Cambridge Archaeological and 
Ethnological Series. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Pp. 122. 36 phototype and outline 
illustrations. Cambridge University 
ῬΥΘΕΘ ΤΟΥ͂Τ: 55. 


Dr. BLINKENBERG has given us a 
model monograph, learned, cautious, 
yet illuminating. What emerges from 
the great wealth of regional facts sur- 
veyed is, briefly, as follows : 

Over three continents—Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—in those regions where 
thunderstorms are fairly frequent and 
violent, the belief in thunderstones has 
existed and still exists. That is, it is 
believed (in contradiction, of course, to 
actual fact) that the destructive stroke 
of the lightning is caused by the descent 
of astone. Flash and thunderclap are 
mere accessories. In regions where 
thunderstorms are absent or unim- 
portant, e.g. Iceland and Egypt, the 
belief may exist, but it is imported, not 
indigenous. But on the two remaining 
continents—America and Australia— 
thougk thunderstorms abound, such a 


no serious consideration. Even the con- 
stitutional system is not fully treated, 
and we are left very vague in our ideas 
of the relations of King, prostates, and 
League. 

Minor points of criticism are the want 
of a bibliography or a list of abbrevia- 
tions, some haste in the compiling of the 
Index, and an irritating want of system 
in transliteration, which admits of 
Lysimacheia and Lysimachia, Chae- 
ronea and Koroneia, Euboea and Beroia, 
Epirus and Ephesos, Pyrrhus and 
Demetrios, Aeacus and Aeakides. 

Still, Herr Klotzsch’s success in re- 
constructing Epirot political history is 
such that we lay down the book with 
regret at its abrupt closure in 280 B.c., 
just when it was beginning to be really 
interesting. 

Guy DICKINS. 


RELIGION AND FOLKLORE. 


belief is practically unknown, or, when 
known, clearlyimported. In America,e.g. 
thunder is produced by a large thunder- 
bird; in Australia it is associated with 
the bull-roarer. Dr. Blinkenberg con- 
cludes that the Old-world belief in 
thunderstones and their manifold vir- 
tues originated in one, not several, 
centres. 

In Europe, Asia, and Africa it is most 
frequently pre-historic stone antiquities, 
flint weapons, celts, etc., that pass for 
thunderstones; but besides these—the 
point is important—other stones of 
notable shape, colour, appearance, ¢.g., 
belemnites, echinites, rock crystals, 
globular stones, are accounted as having 
the same origin and the like magical 
powers. Now it is in regard to this 
question of stone-implementsas thunder- 
weapons that the originality of Dr. 
Blinkenberg’s view comes in. Some- 
what unconsciously it would seem, but 
all the more convincingly, he stands for 
the new psychology as contrasted with 
the elder rationalism. He marks an 
epoch in the interpretation of religious 
phenomena. The older school still 
finds the origin of man’s religion in his 
primitive scientific curiosity. He found 
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stone weapons, the use of which was 
lost to him. He asked, ‘ What are 
these ?? He answered, ‘ They are the 
weapons of the sky-god,’ his thunder- 
bolts. It follows on this view that the 
sanctity of celts and the like is post- 
stone age. Thenew school says religion 
arises mainly not from man’s rationalism, 
but from his reactions : he feels emotions 
first, and asks questions later. It is 
when he uses the stone weapon, when 
he feels it as a wondrous extension of 
his personality, not when he has forgotten 
its use, that it is to him sacred, te. a 
vehicle of mana, an instrument of tabu. 
The source of his veligio is his reaction 
towards the thunder, not his curiosity 
about the relic. This is complicit, 
though scar¢ely explicit in Dr. Blinken- 
berg’s new theory (pp. 35-37), and we 
are entirely with him. 

We have space only to note one 
special point which should instruct and 
delight the classical scholar. Preller, 
Gruppe, Bull and, following them, 
Prof. Ridgeway, have misinterpreted 
the trident, as in origin a fish-spear. A 
fishing-spear it became to fit Posidon 
as a sea-god—that is undoubted. On 
coins of Troezen the trident has the 
necessary barbs. But in Homer the 
trident is no fishing implement. It 
spears neither fishes nor foes: it raises 
a hurricane, it shakes the earth, it 
shivers the rocks, it makes the rivers to 
swell. It is the weapon of Enosichthon, 
who later takes shape as Erechtheus. 
The trident-mark in the Erechtheion, 
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open always to the sky, is no mark of a 
fishing spear, it is the sign of a thunder- 
smitten place, an ἄβατον, an εὐηλύσιον, 
a bidental; and a bidental, Dr. Blinken- 
berg might have added, is a sanctity 
more potent than that of a two-toothed 
lamb; it is the place of the coming of 
the twybladed thunderbolt. Thus, much 
has long been conjectured by Usener, 
Meyer, and others; it was reserved for 
Dr. Blinkenberg to clinch the argument 
by showing that the history of the 
Greek triaina is precisely duplicated by 
the Indian trisula, both derive from the 
zigzag of the lightning, not from the 
thunderbolt. The Hittite thunder-god’s 
equipment alone is complete; he holds 
both bolt and zigzag, lightning, trident. 
The book is admirably illustrated, 
and contains much new and elsewhere 
inaccessible material, 6.9. in Fig. 2 an 
earth-temple from a remote mountain 
village in India showing the trident 
(trisula) erect among seven thunder- 
stones. We note two omissions in the 
bibliography: P.Saint-Yoe’s Talismans et 
veliques tombés du ciel in Revue des Etudes 
Ethnographiques et Soctologiques, 1909, 
p- 1, and an old but still valuable book, 
H. Martin’s La Foudre dans l Antiquité, 
1866. All scholars, as well as ethnolo- 
gists, will be grateful to Dr. Blinkenberg 
and to the Editors of the Cambridge 
Archaeological and Ethnological Series 
in which his delightful book appears. 


JANE E. Harrison. 


Newnham College. 





HORAZENS VERSMASSE, FUR ANFANGER ERKLART. 


Horazens Versmasse, fiir Anfanger erklart 
von OTTO SCHR6ODER. Teubner, rgIt. 


A SMALL pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
might seem to call for very brief notice. 
But the writer is attempting to doa 
thing which would be very useful and 
important for all Classical teachers, if 
it were done successfully—to give a 
clear account of Horatian metres ‘for 
beginners.’ Dr. Schréder isan eminent 
writer on Metrik, and has published 
extensive investigations in the sphere 
of Greek lyrics. He is one of the 
metricians, νεώτεροι or recentiores, who 


have revolutionised the study of Metrik 
in recent years. So this little book is a 
kind of challenge or pronouncement ; 
it implies ‘ The results we have arrived 
at are so simple and certain that it is 
time to formulate them for the school- 
boy.’ There is still a good deal of 
‘ Zerfahrenheit ’ on the subject, he truly 
says in his Preface; people are ‘ at sixes 
and sevens’; and he proposes to furnish 
a ‘Leitfaden’ for the learner. It is 
doubtful whether the youthful Theseus 
for whom it is intended will be grateful 
for this thread. Instead of taking him 
safely through one labyrinth, it leads 


τοῦ 


him into another and more perplexing 
one. 

It is not too sanguine to think that 
now, or before long, the thing could be 
done—that something fairly certain and 
satisfactory could be provided for the 
student of Horace. But Dr. Schréder 
has not done it. He tries to cover too 
much ground, and he includes too much 
that is disputable. His treatment of 
Horace’s verse begins at p. 15 (in a 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages); in 
what precedes he deals with Greek 
metrical terminology and Greek metres. 
For the student of Horace there is too 
much of this; and for the student of 
Greek lyric poetry it is not enough. 
The exposition is brief to the verge of 
obscurity, or over the verge. The 
‘ Stollengesetz’ of course appears, 
the principle of construction which 
Dr. Schréder claims to have dis- 
covered in Greek lyric systems (p. 2) ; 
but this has by no means been univer- 
sally accepted, and the Horatian student, 
when he comes to p. 15, learns that one 
of the conspicuous features of Horace’s 
metrical equipment was ‘ Unbekannt- 
schaft mit dem Stollengesetz der grie- 
chischen Lyrik’! Horace knew nothing 
of it! For the metres of Horace a fairly 
simple terminology will in fact suffice. 
μέτρον, κῶλον, περίοδος, cvaTnwa—this 
vein of terminology is of little use. 
(Dr. Schroder uses the word κῶλον, 
speaking of κῶλα as ‘ δίμετρα, μονόμετρα, 
τρίμετρα,᾽ etc., but without a word of 
explanation.) Four terms seem to be 
required by the ‘beginner’ for Horace: 
Foot (πούς, in a quite ordinary sense), 
line (στίχος), and stanza or otpody— 
these three certainly, and a fourth, which 
should perhaps be ‘ phrase’ or ‘ comma.’ 
‘Comma’ is Caesius Bassus’ word; 
integer vitae | scelerisque purus, two com- 
mata. The most recent views about 
Horace’s metres are really in pretty 
close agreement with Caesius Bassus ; 
so much the better for them, for 
Caesius Bassus was a lyric poet and 
a writer on metre very near Horace’s 
time. 

The views of the νεώτεροι have under- 
gone considerable modification since 
they were first propounded. Quadri- 
syllabic — Ionic-choriambic — scansion 
was carried too far and applied too 
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widely. We are no longer asked, as 
we were by Gleditsch (Metrik in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch), to follow Hephaes- 
tion without reserve and to contemplate 
an Alcaic stanza as divided thus: 
Ασυνέτημ{ψι τῶν ἀνέμ᾽ων στάσιν" | τὸ μὲν 
γὰρ ἔν | θεν κῦμα κυλίνδεται, ] τὸ δ᾽ 
ἔνθεν ἄμ|μες δ᾽ ἂν τὸ μέσ᾽]σον vat φορὶ 
ήμεθα σὺν | μελαίνᾳ. (This of course 
was never plausible for Horace, or pro- 
pounded for him explicitly.) Nor, again, 
are we now called upon to divide 
‘Dactylo-Epitrite’ verses thus: Τυν- 
δαρίδαις | τε φιλοξείν᾽οις ἁδεῖν καλΪ 
λιπλοκάμῳ θ᾽ | “EXéva. Leo, Schroder 
himself, and Friedlander—the last 
especially, in an interesting and impor- 
tant article in Hermes (1909, Vol. 44, 
p- 321 f.)—have set limits to that. But 
Schréder still maintains—for beginners 


‘in Horace !—a quadrisyllabic opening 


for a Sapphic or Alcaic line; he brings 
into an elementary handbook the theory 
that in ‘ Aeolic’ verses there is a sur- 
vival of a primitive or perhaps Indo- 
European form of verse in which part 
was merely syllabic. The primitive form 
of verse was octosyllabic, and the last 
four syllables were the first to be regu- 
lated, becoming —~~- or _—~-, while 
the first four remained ‘free.’ Now 
this might perhaps be admitted to the 
extent of two syllables, the so-called 
‘ Aeolic basis,’ in which the syllables do 
seem to be ‘free’ in poets earlier than 
Horace. But Schréder gives us this 
scheme for a Sapphic line: 


O000 —-~ 
φαίνεταί μοι 


--. ,- - Ξ 


κῆνος ἴσος θεοῖσιν 


and proceeds to give as a further example 
a line from so late a poet as Euripides, 
perhaps a different line altogether : 


κρατήρων πλη---ρώματ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷσι πέμπει. 


Maas (in the Berliner Philol. Wochen- 
schrift, 1911, No. 23) has already taken 
exception to this; and he pertinently 
asked whether Sappho and Alcaeus 
would not rather resent it, if they were 
told that their lines were made up of 
two such heterogeneous elements as a 
syllabic or amorphous part, and a highly 
finished and regulated part (like Herod- 
otus’ mouse in Egypt—fars imperfecta 
manebat). In a hand-book this ‘ Indo- 
European’ theory might be mentioned 
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in a footnote as an interesting specu- 
lation. The first four syllables of a 
Sapphic line, as Maas points out, are 
not ‘ free’ but quite definitely regulated ; 
the only freedom is that the fourth 
syllable may be either short or long. 
So too in an Alcaic ‘ Elfer’ only the first 
syllable of the four is variable. 

A final ‘Leitfaden’ for Horatian 
verse can hardly be produced till there 
is agreement about the Alcaic stanza, 
perhaps the most important of Horace’s 
lyric metres and the metre in which he 
achieved his greatest success. Schréder’s 
view of this seems to me entirely wrong. 
He gives as the scheme of the stanza 
aaab. Now, this obviously suits a 
Sapphic stanza. It is arrived at for 
Alcaics by minimising the difference 
between the third line and the first two 
(p. 13): ‘die vorletzte Senkung einkiir- 
zig, die letzte unausgepragt’ (1.6. omit 
et and 6 in vulgus et arceo, and the result 
is —~|—|-). Thus a line that has not a 
single dactyl in it is classed as an 
‘Enoplischer Fiinfheber’! In lecturing 
on Horace, I have for years set forth 
a quite different view. I stated it 
briefly in a lecture published in 1903; 
very briefly, because I thought it was 
more or less to be found in Wickham’s 
Horace. But his statement, I find, is 
not satisfactory ; he is obsessed by the 
notion that the first and second lines 
end each in two dactyls; and I think 
he means that the effect of the stanza 
depends partly on this, that two dactyls 
precede trochees or iambi in the fourth 
line, but follow them in the first and 
second. That is almost certainly not 
so. I was gratified to find that Fried- 
lander had arrrived at what I had taken 
to be the right view of the stanza. He 
expounds it, though in a slightly com- 
plicated way, in a footnote to the article 
in Hermes to which I have referred 
above (Vol. 44, p. 332). I will try to 
restate it in a simple form. 

The effect of Horace’s Alcaic stanza 
depends on two things: (a) a tran- 
sition, at fixed points, from a trochaic 
or iambic movement to a move- 
ment which is dactylic or tries to 
be dactylic; (6) the repetition on a 
larger scale, in lines 3 and 4 of the 
movement seen in each of the two first 
lines. (2) Odiprofanum | vulgusetarceo: 
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there is a diaeresis, a fresh start, an 
effect somewhat like that of an elegiac 
pentameter. By the regular pause 
after the fifth syllable Horace made the 
line a more complex thing than it had 
been with Alcaeus. (Friedlander quotes 
from tragedy some lines like: μάκαιρ᾽ 
᾿Αγαύη | κλῃζόμεθ᾽ ἐν θιάσοις. —~~ —~— 
may have been derived from -~~—~ .- 
The division is also rather like that o 
a Saturnian; it is easy to make an 
Alcaic out of that :— 


dabunt Metelli | vincula Naevio. 


Horace called the Saturnian a horridus 
numerus and associated it with the cane 
of Orbilius, but it does not follow that 
he would not think of it. (Ὁ) A dactyl 
intervenes, but in the first and second 
lines the change is not maintained—the 
trochee reasserts itself. The third line 
is a more resolute effort to stave off the 
invasion. The iambic or trochaic 
movement holds out twice as long ; and 
then in the fourth line the dactyl rushes 
in in greater volume—this time there 
are two dactyls before the trochee 
reappears. 

On this view, the symbols for an 
Alcaic stanza are not aaa ), but rather 
ab ab AB. 

This notice is already too long. I 
must not discuss other metres; I merely 
point out that the comma —~~-~— 
belongs to Asclepiadean verses also, and 
that an Asclepiadean line may bethought 
of as nullam severis arb- severts arb- severis 
arborem, i.e. the completion of severis 
arborem is postponed by the interposition 
of a part of it, a dactyl and a syllable or 
a dactyl and a catalectic trochee (—~~ 
-A). This is substantially Schréder’s 
view; I agree here. 

Another large question is raised by 
Schréder’s pamphlet; what is the 
source of the changes which appear in 
Horace’s verse as compared with that 
of Sappho and Alcaeus? Did Horace 
make them very deliberately, himself, 
on grounds of metrical theory? Maas, 
in the review mentioned above, 15 
inclined to doubt this. But it is at 
least clear that Horace was a metrical 
theorist. Consider what he says about 
iambi in the A. P. Tardior ut paullo 
graviorque veniret ad aures, etc. So in 
lyrics he makes a syllable long where it 
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is possible (-~--, not ---~). Maas 
also doubts whether the evidence of 
Seneca’s lyrics is of any importance for 
Horace. Here, too, I am inclined to 
dissent ; the ‘ chunks’ of Horatian lyric 
which Seneca transposes so freely are, I 
think, quite probably the very commata 
which Horace himself thought of. But 
space precludes further discussion of 
this matter. 

One more point—a point of termino- 
logy, which might well be regulated by 
a Classical Association. How are the 
words ‘ arsis’ and ‘thesis’ to be used ? 
Schréder mentions the well-known fact 
that the Greeks thought of the dancer’s 
foot or the conductor’s wand, and meant 
by θέσις the heavier, stronger, or more 
conspicuous part of a foot, and by ἄρσις 
the lighter. The inversion of this, due 
to thinking of the voice, ‘hat keine 
Aussicht auf ewige Dauer.’ It seems 
reasonable and scientific to go back to 
the Greek usage. But what of Heb- 
ung and Senkung (for which ‘Rise’ 
and ‘ Fall’ have been used in English 
by Prof. Sonnenschein and others) ? 
What will be the ‘ beginner’s’ state of 
mind if a writer on Metrik calls an arsis 
a ‘Senkung’ when he happens to speak 
ofitin German? Or are the words ‘arsis’ 
and ‘ thesis’ to be discarded (the Greek 
use of them being perhaps mentioned, 
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as an interesting fact, in a footnote ?) 
‘Hebung’ and ‘ Rise’ suit English and 
German verse better than they suit 
the strictly quantitative verse of the 
Greeks. But they are convenient terms, 
and in German at least easily manipu- 
lated (eg. -~~-~-is an ‘aeolischer 
Dreiheber ’—‘ Aeolic tripody’ are we 
to say in English, or ‘Three-Rise 
Verse ’?) 

There are other disputable things in 
Schréder’s book. There are also some 
acute definitionsand usefulremarks. But 
too often the ‘beginner’ will find it ob- 
scure. What notion of ‘ Porson’s canon,’ 
for example, can he derive from the brief 
statement: ‘ “‘ Vor kretischem Schluss 
(-\|-~~) keine syllaba anceps” lehrte 
Rich. Porson’? And what is said about 
Horace’s non-observance of the rule is 
not much more lucid (p. 19). The 
implication that it 7s observed in Epode 
xvii. at once calls to mind homicidam 
Hectorem. Once or twice Schréder has 
Attic accentuation in an Aeolic text 
(AaBav, θεοῖσι for λάβαν, θέοισι); pro- 
bably a mere oversight, for on the oppo- 
site page two Attic accents are wrong 
also (κοῖνον and ved in Sophocles). A 
book for beginners should be free from 
easily avoidable flaws. 


W. R. HARDIE. 





KUHNER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Ausfithrliche Gvammatik der latein. 
Sprache. Von R. KUHNER. Second 
edition. Vol. I., neubearbeitet von 
ἘΠ HoLtzweIssic.’ 015 » 62°.) Pp. 
xvi + 1127. Hannover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1912. M. 24; bound, 
M. 26. 


THE special merit of Kiihner’s work 
lay in the abundance of the examples 
given. In the new edition the character 
of the book remains unchanged; the 
general plan and even the number- 
ing of the sections has been retained. 
The Elementarlehre, which treats 
of Sounds, Letters and Syllables, has 
been to a great extent rewritten, but 
the other parts of the book, and those 
probably the most useful parts, the 
chapters which deal with the In- 


flexions and the Formation of Words, 
have not been thoroughly revised. 
Whole pages seem to have been left 
just as Kiihner wrote them some forty 
years ago. (Even obvious mistakes 
have been retained: e.g. p. 576 mth, tub 
followed by correct statements as to 
the quantity. The references have 
apparently not been verified ; e.g. p. 768 
for poturus we are still referred to Lucr. 
5,712. Lucan is, no doubt, intended ; 
p- 322 for Abl. Sing. of cols Lucr. 2, 522 
and 37 are cited; collis does not occur 
in 37 butin 317). Yet in the meantime 
much progress has been made in the 
study of Latin. Texts have been greatly 
improved and the production of Lexica, 
Indices Verborum, and similar exact 
studies of the language of individual 
writers have made it possible to give 
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more systematic and more accurate 
information than Kihner could provide. 
As an example I would refer to Meusel’s 
Lexicon Caesarianum and his articles on 
the text and language of Caesar. Dr. 
Holzweissig has not made full use of 
these advantages. Ennius, for instance, 
is still quoted by Vahlen’s first edition 
(1854) instead of the second (1903), and 
the collections of examples are often far 
less full and representative than they 
could easily be made. 

The object of the book, the Preface 
tells us, is to provide a detailed ‘ Reper- 
torium’ of the actual facts of Latin. 
There are two qualities that we look for 
in a ‘ Repertorium.’ We expect to be 
able to find what we want easily, and 
we expect the information to be accurate 
and easy to interpret. In both respects 
this work is disappointing. Even when 
one has grown accustomed to the book, 
it takes longer than it should to find 
the information required. Some of the 
arrangements are bad: 6.5. there is no 
reason why there should be separate 
alphabetical lists of Activeand Deponent 
Verbs. The Index at the end is not 
fullenough. In the text cross-references 
are often missing, and when given are 
by § instead of by page; as some $§ 
run to a great length, it often takes 
some time to find the right page. To 
take an example: if one wants informa- 
tion about the Gen. Pl. dewm, one looks 
in the Index and sees ‘deus declined 
Ῥ. 456°; here one finds nearly a page 
about deus, but the Gen. PI. is given as 
deorum and there isno mention of deum. 
One turns to the Table of Contents and 
finds under the Second Declension 
‘Remarks on the Case Endings’; one 
looks through the 25 pages of these 
Remarks and in time one arrives at 
Gen. Pl. in -wm and finds a good deal 
of information about dewn. (But the 
paragraph needs revision: what is the 
good of saying that dewm is ‘ frequent in 
combination with a substantive’? Is 
that not true of all Genitives? Nor 
does one learn anything from the state- 
ment that a long list of phrases are ‘all 
found partly in poetry and prose, or 
only in prose.) Of course, there should 
be a reference in the Index and a cross- 
reference from p. 456. 

I pass to some instances of inaccurate 
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or misleading statements. Some are 
mere misprints, but such mistakes may 
cause much trouble: ¢.g. neither Bennet 
(p. vi) nor Bonnet (p. 11) would be a 
sufficient guide tothe name C. E. Bennett 
in the catalogue of a large library. 
Some are more serious errors. In the 
paradigm of nolo we read ‘ Fut. (nolam, 
not used.)’ It is probably true that 
nolam does not occur, but noles is found 
in Pl. Epid. 595, nolet in Cic. Fam. 6, 6,9. 
The Pres. Inf. of édo is given in the 
alphabetical list as edeve (only). On 
p. 808 it is given as edeve and esse, and 
we are told that ‘side by side with the 
regular forms there are non-thematic 
forms.’ This leaves the impression that 
edere, e.g. was the earlier and more 
usual form and that the two sets of 
forms are to be found existing side by 
side. It should be stated definitely that 
the forms es, est, essem, etc., are the only 
forms used till quite late Latin.1 There 
is a large collection of references to 
passages where these forms occur, but 
it lacks system. For instance for the 
2nd Sing. Impv. the only reference is to 
comes, Pl. Most. 11; it would be reason- 
able to infer from this that the simple 
form es is never found and that comes 
does not occur after Plautus. But if 
Pl. M. G. 667 es, bibe and Ov. a. a. 3,758 
es paulo quam potes esse minus had been 
cited, one would see at a glance that es 
was on the lips of the Romans for 
generations. Some system in the selec- 
tion of references would make the book 
twice as useful; as it is, one does not 
know whether the omission of an author 
means that he does not use the form; 
one often cannot tell when a form comes 
into use, nor in what kinds of writing 
it is found. 

There is another defect to which I 
desire to call special attention, the 
absence of adequate references to the 
modern literature of the subject. There 
has been an immense amount of valuable 
work done in the thirty-five years since 
the first edition of this book was pub- 
lished. Indeed, a great authority? de- 
clares that, except Biicheler’s book on 





1 See Dr. Postgate’s interesting article ‘“‘To 
Eat” and “To Drink” in Latin’ (Classical 
Review, XVI. 110 ff.). 

2 Ἐς, Skutsch in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
I. viii. 
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the Latin Declension, works published 
before 1885 are no longer of value. A 
large reference book like this, which is 
intended for those who may want to go 
thoroughly into any of the topics, loses 
much of its value if it does not tell its 
readers where to seek further information. 
The reviser says in his Preface that to 
add such references as to details would 
be impossible. It would indeed be im- 
possible to cite all the articles written 
on every difficult point, it would also 
not be very helpful. What is wanted, 
and it would not be very difficult to 
supply, is a selection of the best mono- 
graphs on the more important topics. 
It is quite amusing to turn the pages 
and to see again and again the references, 
reprinted from the old edition, to Corssen 
and to various works with dates in the 
forties and even the thirties of the last 
century, but few references to the later 
works which have in most cases super- 
seded them. Ifone wants, for instance, 
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to know more about the Gerundive and 
Gerund, one is referred to Weissenborn’s 
treatise (1844), to Corssen’s works (1863 
and 1866), and to Neue. Contrast with 
this the list in Schalmz’s Syntax, p. 449, 
which includes the valuable hint that 
one will find in a certain article by 
Lebreton (‘ Mém. de la Soc. de Linguis- 
tique,’ xi. 145) ‘a clear history of the 
attempts to explain the Gerund.’ 

It will be understood that the above 
remarks apply only to Vol. I. The 
second volume, the Syntax, is being 
revised by Dr. C. Stegmann, a writer 
who has proved by his articles in Neue 
Jahrbiicher that he has a remarkable 
knowledge of the details of Latin Syntax. 
The first half of this volume has just 
been published(March, 1912), the second 
will, it is hoped, appear in 1913. 


W. E. P. PANTIN. 


St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 
London, W. 


ANCIENT ITALY; HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS IN CENTRAL ITALY, MAGNA GRAECIA, SICILY, 
AND SARDINIA. 


Ancient Italy ; Historical and Geogra- 
plucal Investigations in Central Italy, 
Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardima. 
By Errore Pais. Translated from 
the Italian by C. DENSMORE CURTIS. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xiv+ 441. I1 plates. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Cambridge: University Press, 
1go08. Ios. net. 


THE essays collected in this volume 
possess a slender thread of connection 
in that they were all suggested by the 
author’s researches in preparation for 
his History of Magna Graecia and Sicily 
and History of Rome. They vary con- 
siderably in length and importance. 
Some are brief contributions to archaeo- 
logical periodicals, dealing with coins, 
inscriptions, or other monuments; 
others are detailed studies of literary 
tradition. The conclusions drawn have 
for the most part been incorporated in 
Pais’ substantive works; but as the 
studies themselves doubtless reached a 
very limited circle of readers, it is con- 


venient to have them included in a 
single volume. It is worthy of remark 
that Prof. Pais did not himself possess 
a copy of the essay on Strabo’s His- 
torical Geography, which was printed 
for private distribution, and was only 
able to obtain a single one from Prof. 
Beloch. Yet this essay is one of the 
most important in the volume! 

The qualities and defects of Pais’ 
work are well known to the world of 
scholars. His erudition is inexhaustible; 
but as a critic he is at once radical in 
his scepticism and dogmatic in his 
theorising. The essay on ‘Siceliot 
elements in early Roman history’ will 
furnish an example of this. It may 
readily be allowed that the early Roman 
annalists were greatly influenced by the 
Greek historical writings in which the 
traditions prevalent in the Western 
colonies were embodied; it is quite 
another thing to seek the origin of 
episodes in Roman history in similar 
stories current in the Greek cities. The 
narratives of the secessiones plebis in the 
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fifth century B.c. no doubt contain 
much unhistorical matter; and the 
story told of Telines of Gela by Hero- 
dotus has some points of resemblance 
with them. But to say that ‘an 
accurate examination of the two narra- 
tives will show that we have to deal, 
not with two analogous events, but with 
a single legend,’ passes the bounds of 
legitimate historical criticism. The 
resemblance between the fable of 
Menenius Agrippa and the use made 
of the ipa of the Chthonic divinities by 
Telines is slender indeed: the fact that 
Demeter = Ceres, and that this latter 
divinity was the protecting goddess of 
the plebs, carries us no further ; and, as 
Pais himself points out, other secessions, 
such as that which led to the supremacy 
of Gelo in Syracuse, resemble in 
essential features that of the plebeians 
at Rome. This being so, there is surely 
no reason to conclude that ‘the par- 
ticulars of the account of the first 
secession were taken over from the 
Sicilian legend, which penetrated to 
Rome together with the cult of Ceres.’ 
The essay on Strabo confirms by a 
detailed examination of the evidence 
the view which has been gaining ground 
amongst scholars since Paul Meyer’s 
treatment of the subject, that the 
geography was for the most part 
written in Strabo’s middle life and only 
revised, with allusions to contemporary 
events, in the early years of Tiberius’ 
reign. Pais insists strongly on the 
extreme rarity of historical notices 
alluding to events which took place 
between 6 B.c. and A.D. 14, and believes 
that the first draft of the work was 
completed by 7 B.c. It is not easy to 
see why it should have been laid aside 
for so many years before receiving the 
final touches, but the lacuna certainly 
exists. The detailed arguments adduced 
by Pais vary, however, considerably in 
force. He lays great stress on Strabo’s 
assertion (7. I. 4) that ‘the Roman 
armies never crossed the Elbe,’ which 
could not of course be said with literal 
truth after the expedition of Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (who did not, however, 
‘obtain a triumph,’ but only the orna- 
menta triumphalia, cf. Tac. Ann. 4. 44). 
But the statement of Strabo, taken in 
its context, means no more than that 
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the Elbe was the limit of Roman influ- 
ence and hence the regions beyond it 
were unexplored and could not be 
minutely described; and the chapter 
in which it occurs contains the well- 
known description of the triumph of 
Germanicus in A.D. 17, and was clearly 
written as a whole towards the close of 
Strabo’s life. Again, Strabo does not 
say that ‘Baton was leader of the 
Breuci and Daesitiatae,’ but only of the 
latter tribe: it is, however, true that 
this statement must have been made 
before his internment at Ravenna in 
A.D. g. The suggestion that Strabo had 
intimate relations with the dynasty 
founded by Polemon of Tralles is in- 
teresting, and is worked out by Pais in 
detail. 

The editing of these Essays unfor- 
tunately leaves much to be desired. It 
would have been better to give the date 
and place of original publication in each 
case, and, as the Essay on Strabo was 
included, a paper on the life of the 
Geographer published by Pais in the 
Rivista di Filologia should certainly have 
also been translated. We are grateful 
for the illustrations, which are admir- 
ably reproduced; but why does the 
Editor say in a footnote on p. 174 that 
the well-known Etruscan column at 
Pompeii (shewn on PI. V.) belonged to 
the Greek temple of which remains are 
still visible? Essay XIX. is headed 
‘The Cult of Athena Siciliana’ (sic). 
This, of course,is merely modern Italian, 
not even Latin, like ‘Argive Juno.’ 
There are some strange errors in the 
translation of the concluding essay. 
‘Ptolemy’ is twice written for ‘ Pole- 
mon’ on p. 385; ‘the deeds of the 
learned King Juba’ (p. 415) seems to 
refer to his works, and it was of course 
Juba himself, not Strabo, who sent one 
of them to C. Caesar in 2 B.c. ‘ Octavia, 
the sister of Augustus, Marcellus, ἢ 
son’ (sic) is a blunder, the source of 
which is obvious. There are strange 
spellings such as ‘ Narbona,’ ‘ Cabires’ 
and the like (cf. cardes for cardo, 
p. 315). The Basilica Julia figures as 
the ‘ portico of Julius,’ and the porticus 
Vipsania—named after Vipsania Polla, 
the sister of Agrippa—as the ‘ Portico 
of Vipsanius,’ which is not the same 
thing. Needless to say, the editor has 
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not endeavoured to bring the Essays 
up to date by means of additional 
notes; no doubt this practice may be 
carried too far, but some reference to 
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Haeberlin’s work on the Early Roman 
Coinage might well have been added 
on p. 317. 

H. STUART JONES. 


THE ARTICLES: ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS tNeiHe 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


The Articles on Classical Subjects in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ Eleventh 
Edition. Cambridge University Press, 
IgII. 


THERE are in the Eleventh Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica some hun- 
dreds of articles on Classical subjects, 
covering some thousands of pages. 
More than four hundred of these articles 
dealing with Greece and Rome and the 
other peoples of the ancient world have 
been sent for review. It is obvious that 
any detailed criticism of so great a 
mass of material, so varied in interest, 
is impossible. At best the reviewer 
cannot do more than record certain 
general impressions, after a survey of 
the whole and a closer examination of 
particular articles. The task has not 
been rendered easier by the form in 
which the articles have been submitted. 
They are on loose pages, some on thick 
paper, others on thin, some are proof- 
sheets with corrections marked on them, 
in some the pages are not consecutive. 
Many articles on Classical subjects have 
not been sent, others are incomplete. 

The eleventh edition incorporates 
some matter from the tenth edition 
and some from the ninth. No indica- 
tions are given of the date at which the 
articles were originally written, and the 
work offers a problem of stratification 
almost Homeric in its difficulty. Some 
articles published over thirty years ago 
are reprinted, some with modifications 
by later hands. It would be out of date 
to review to-day the work of Mark 
Pattison and Professor Sellar, of Sir 
Richard Jebb and Professor Lewis 
Campbell. 

The variety of topics is great and 
includes the history of Scholarship and 
the biographies of Scholars, the geo- 
graphy, topography, and ethnology of 
the ancient world, the history and 


antiquities, the religion, the art and 
archaeology, and the literature of the 
Greeks and Romans. It is probably 
impossible in an Encyclopaedia of this 
character to co-ordinate the work of 
different authors, to prevent overlapping 
or contradiction. When the subjects 
have once been assigned, the authors 
must be left to go their own way, with 
cross references as sign-posts or danger- 
signals. It is inevitable, for instance, 
that there should be repetition and 
variety of opinion on such a subject as 
the Homeric problem, which is treated 
from different points of view by Sir 
Richard Jebb, Dr. Monro, Dr. Giles, 
and Professor Myres. A most effective 
contrast is afforded by the choice of 
Professor Ridgeway as the author of 
the article ‘Achaeans’ and of Professor 
Myres as the author of the article 
‘Pelasgians. Each writer states his 
view of the common problem, and refers 
politely to the other ‘for another view 
than that here taken.’ 

To some extent uniformity has been 
secured by making one writer respon- 
sible for a number of articles on allied 
subjects. Thus Professor Ernest 
Gardner writes on Greek, Mr. Hogarth 
on Asiatic, and Mr. Ashby on Italian 
topography. Mr. E. R. Bevan is 
responsible for Macedonian and Hellen- 
istic history. Professor Edward Meyer 
contributes much that is valuable on 
Persian and Oriental History. Dr. 
Giles writes on problems of philology 
and Professor Conway on the languages 
of Italy. 

Some typical articles in different 
departments may be briefly considered. 
Sir John Sandys (who writes also some 
literary articles, as well as an account 
of Greek Law) in the article ‘ Classics’ 
gives, besides a summary history of 
Scholarship, a survey of ‘The Study 
of Classics in Secondary Education.’ 
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In this he brings out many points of 
interest, such as Shakespeare’s allusions 
to Classical teaching, the influence of 
the Jesuits in depreciating the subject- 
matter of the Classics and the recent 
history of Classical Study in France 
and Germany. In history Sir Arthur 
Evans gives a clear statement of results 
in his account of Crete, while Mr. 
Hogarth discusses Aegean civilisation. 
Mr. E. M. Walker (who writes also on 
‘ Aegina,’ ‘ Athenian Constitution,’ and 
‘Theopompus’) contributes an admir- 
able article on Greek History. His 
main purpose is to indicate problems 
and to discuss points of view and 
authorities. He shows much analytic 
and critical power and a judicious esti- 
mate of sources. Professor Conway 
and Mr. Stuart Jones write on Roman 
History, basing their narrative on the 
excellent survey which Professor Pelham 
wrote for the ninth edition. Religion 
is not treated with the same fulness as 
other branches of study. Dr. Farnell 
and Mr. Bailey write lucidly of Greek 
and Roman Religion, but their accounts 
are too brief to deal adequately with the 
problems, and the articles on the separ- 
ate deities and cults are in great part 
too slight to compensate. Many of the 
articles on literature are taken, with 
more or less modification, from the 
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ninth edition. Sir Richard Jebb’s com- 
pendious sketch of Greek Literature has 
had brief allusions to recent discoveries 
added, but even so it seems rather anti- 
quated. His article on ‘ Pindar ’ is left 
unaltered save for a reference in the 
footnotes to the new poems in the 
papyri. Professor Postgate and others 
have revised the work of Professor 
Sellar, which has an impression of 
greater freshness. Mr. A. C. Clark in 
a short space discusses with admirable 
judgment the life and works and style 
of Cicero and gives a useful account 
of the manuscripts and a history of the 
criticism of the author. 

The impression left by a survey of 
the articles is that, while there is much 
that is valuable, there is much that 
is ordinary and commonplace. The 
scholar will, in most of the articles he 
consults, desire fuller references than 
he will find in most of them. The 
uninstructed reader will find some 
excellent articles, which present the 
results of research in a clear and in- 
teresting form, and a multitudinous 
host of short articles which give the 
familiar facts compressed into that 
form of intellectual pemmican usual in 
dictionaries of universal scope. 





—— 


VERSION 


Ὁ ΘΗΝΘΒΘΗΤΝΕ; LAD. 


BE still, my soul, be still; the arms you 
bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixt of 
old and founded strong. 
Think, rather—call to thought, if now 
you grieve a little, 
The days when we had rest, O soul, 


for they were long. 


Men loved unkindness then, but light- 
less in the quarry 
I slept and saw ποῖ; 
I did not mourn; 
Sweat ran, and blood sprang out, and 
I was never sorry ; 
Then it was well with me, in days 
ere I was born. 


tears fell down, 


TA MIKPA MTSTHPIA. 


εὐφήμει, aris Oupé* φέρεις εὔθραυστά τοι 
ὅπλα" 
ἢ πάλαι ἐστήρικτ᾽ οὐρανός, αἷα “πάλαι. 
μὴ στένε δήν" φρόντιξε μὲν οὖν ὅσσ᾽ 
ἤματα μακρὰ 
ξυνὴν ἠγάγομεν, θυμέ, δι᾿ ἡσυχίην"" 


al ’ \ | Ae > \ x7 » \ 
βῶλος ἐγὼ τότ᾽ ἀμαυρὸς ἐών, οὐ θνητὰ 


διῶμμαι 
δά ᾽ ΜΘ. δ᾽ > , F 
axpu, ἀνάλγητον ayploTns μ 
ἔλαθεν" 
αἷμ᾽,--ἐμοῦ οὐδ᾽ ἔψαυ᾽,---ἀνεκήκιε καὶ 
ῥέεν ἱδρὼς 


ἄσπετος, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔην ὄλβιος, οὐ γὰρ 


ἔφυν. 
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Now, and I muse for why, and never 
find the reason, 
I pace the earth, and drink the air, 
and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul—it is but for 
a season ; 
Let us endure an hour and see in- 
justice done. 


Ay, look! high heaven and earth ail 
from the prime foundation ; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are 
here, and all are vain: 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear 
and indignation— 
Oh, why did I awake? when shall I 
sleep again ἢ 
A. Ε. HOUSMAN. 
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νῦν τί παθών γ᾽ (οὔπω διζήμενος ἐξεύ- 


pnka) 
as ΕῚ pee L f 9 ΒΝ > > θ i 
γαῖάν 7 ἠέλιον τ΄ GEpa T αἰἱσσῦά- 
νομαι; 
/ 7 / Sieh 4 
τέτλαθι μοι, κραδίη, πήχυιον ἐπὶ χρόνον 
ἔμπης 


7 . 
ὄρθοισίν τ᾽ ἀτένιζ᾽ ὄμμασιν εἰς ἄδεκα 


/ > 4 / la) >] 7 ᾿ 
πυθμένος ἐκ νεάτου πονέει γαῖ αἰπύ θ 
ἕδος θεῶν, 
Ν if , ͵ ye 
καὶ τρύχει με φρένας δήνεα πάντα 
μάτην, 
᾿ , / la 
φρίκη καὶ νέμεσίς Te φόβος τε χόλος TE 
καὶ ἔχθρη" 
ἀγρυπνέω 16; πότ᾽ αὖ κείσομαι ὥστε 
λίθος; 
HucGo JOHNSON. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1R,—I have to thank Mr. Prickard for point- 
ing out my error in attributing the reading 
‘Tum bibes’ (Horace, Od., 1. 20. 10.) to Wick- 
ham. Let me add that you yourself drew my 
attention to it, and I was under the impression 
that I had corrected it in the proofs. Such had 
certainly been my intention. The error was 
due to a faulty arrangement of the data, and is 
one that I sincerely regret. 

Mr. Prickard’s exposition of the figure of 
speech employed amounts, it seems to me, toa 
demonstration. The mention of Formian wine 
(III. 16. 34.), as among the possessions of a 
favoured class leaves my suggestion with little 
to rest on; for though it might have been a 
much worse wine than the others, it was evi- 
dently not a poor one. 

With regard to the Falernian, though it was 
undoubtedly a good wine, it does not follow that 
it was not ranked lower than Caecuban and 
Falernian. Moreover, its strength, and con- 
sequent unsuitability for a convalescent, is to be 
gathered from such passages as Od. [N27 Or 
Od, Tl. τα το. 3’ Sat"\. 10.24. ; Lipp. I. 14. 345 
gas 21. 2. τὸ: 

The fact that the ode is not an invitation 
scarcely invalidates, I think, my conjecture. In 
any case Maecenas was being prepared for a 
humble reception. 

On the whole, however, I must regard the 
interrogative form as inadvisable. If my con- 
jecture were correct the Formian wine must 
have been quite a poor one, and could hardly 
have been placed by Horace among envied 
possessions. On Mr. Prickard’s interpretation 
the ode seems to me to have point enough. 

L. H. ALLEN. 

Sydney Teachers’ College, 

March 19, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1R,—I shall be obliged if you can find room 
for the following suggestion : 


In Catullus XXIX. for the pointless #a/um 
ΟΥ̓]. 21 read ZLavzum : 


Quid hunc Lamum fovetis? aut quid hic potest 
Nisi uncta devorare patrimonia ¢ 


Formiae, the ‘Mamurrarum urbs’ of Horace 
(S. i. 5. 37), is called by Ovid (Aetam. XIV. 
233) ‘Urbs Lami,’ from its founder Lamus 
(Odys. X. 81. Hor., C. iii. 17). Catullus suggests 
a comparison between two degenerates, a ἡ Ro- 
mulus’ turned ‘cinaedus’ and a ‘ Lamus’ be- 
come ‘decoctor.’ Note that this correction 
seems to tell, and to tell decisively, in favour 
of something like Lachmann’s? restoration of 
that Jocus conclamatus, \. 23; 


Eone nomine, urbis Ο piissime 

Socer generque, perdidistis omnia? 
For in Homer (/oc. cit.) Lamus’ people are 
cannibals and, with this ‘learned’ allusion 
added, the irony of ‘piissime ’ becomes more 
pointed than ever”: ‘ Pietas incarnate ruining 
everything for the sake of—a cannibal!’ The 
form ‘ piissimus’ is of course doubtful ; and so 
the scribe of V or V’s exemplar found it. That 


1 Haupt preferred ‘orbis 0 piissimez. Recently 
M. Saenger in a Russian periodical, while him- 
self proposing ‘inclutissimei,’ cites from Th. 
Korsch ‘ urbis 0 piissimei.’ Some such modifi- 
cation of Lachmann’s conjecture may seem 
desirable. 

2 The words ‘Mamurram,’ ‘vorax’ (bis), 
‘comesset,’ ‘elluatus’ all prepare us for the hit 
in Lamum :—‘devorare’ drives the point home. 
Cf. also Ovid’s ‘Laestrygonis zmpza tinxit ora 
cruore suo’ (Mefam. XIV. 237). On these 
‘Neptuni filii’ see*Aul. Gellius, xv. 21. 
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is why, regardless of metre, he indicated 
between the lines the alternative form of the 
superlative (piev/issimus), thus— 


ul’ ent 
Eone nomine urbis opijssime, etc. 


No wonder this was misunderstood. The dot 
was thought to mean that the first ‘i’ should be 
struck out and replaced by the letters between 
the lines.’ Hence the mysterious opulentissime 
of V. 


But Professor Ellis obelises the word “ urbis’ 
also, and I would go further and propose 


Eone cove nomine, Ο piissimi 
Socer generque, perdidistis omnia ? 


Line 23 repeats line 11—but with a difference. 
There C is addressing Caesar alone, here he 


1 This ul’ (=vel) has undoubtedly got into 
the text of O at XCV. 10,and XXII. 15, and is 
probably accountable for the monstrous ‘ guio- 
clero’ (=‘guro wl’ ero,’ ze. ‘guro vel goero’) 
at LXVI. 6. See Bahrens’ Commentary, ad. 
loc. 
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includes Pompeius—‘ Ex uno duo.’ Hence the 
doubled ‘eone.’ If this appears to be too subtle, 
it cannot be denied that the rhetorical repetition 
exactly suits the impassioned appeal. Cf. the 
last line of Horace’s fourth Epode, ‘ «, eee 
hoc tribuno militum’; Virgil, Aen. IX. 427, 
‘Me me, adsum qui feci,’ etc.; and Cic. PAzi. 
II. 18, 43, ‘Audite, audite, P.C.,’ etc., which 
shrinks to Audite, P.C. (Mr. Clark ad Zoc.) in 
the MSS. of Suetonius who quotes the passage 
(de Rhetor. 5); just as the ‘eone eone’ shrank 
to ‘eone’ here. But here the corrector’s note 
between the lines, ‘i bis’ (=‘uerbum bis 
scribendum’) was unfortunately mistaken for 
the more familiar ‘ urbis’ and so introduced into 
the text by the scribe of the ‘ corruptissimum 
exemplar,’ from which not only G but seemingly 
all other MSS. of Catullus are derived. 
D. A. SLATER. 
Cardi. 





2 Professor Ellis on a kindred device in 
Catullus LXIV. See Catulli Veronensts Liber, 
p- 260 sq. Cf. also line 3 of the Virgilian 
parody of this poem (Catal. V1.)—‘ Tuone nunc 
puella talis δέ “uo, which surely suggests a 
similar ‘ iteration’ in the original. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES, ICHNEUTAE, AND EURYPYLUS. 


Ichneutae. 

I. 7 ff. τέχναζισιν is somewhat awk- 
wardly isolated, if it means ‘ owing to 
the devices (of the thieves).?. The run of 
the sentence would be improved by the 
substitution of ἰόντων... τεχνά[σματ᾽, 
and in the preceding line I should 
prefer ἔπε)ιτ᾽ ἀφρ[ούρων ἁρπαγὴ |v 
ἰχνοσκοπῶ. After τεχνάσμωτ᾽ perhaps 
ἀλλ᾽ is better than ὡς. 

11. 7 If ἐν λόγῳ παρίσταται is correct, 
as seems probable, it supports τοῖσδε 
μάρτυς ἐν λόγοις in Phil. 319, which has 
been the object of some suspicion. 

II avtoypnua does not mean forth- 
with, and is unsuitable to the context. 
Probably τὸ χρῆμα, used vaguely as in 
17, V. 14, etc., should be restored, with 
a participle such as πράξας or ἀνύσας 
preceding and governing it. 

14 σπουδῇ, with ἣ πάρεστι πρεσβύτῃ, 
qualifies ἐπεσσύθην, and the hyperbaton 
of τάδε scarcely requires defence. 

18 Perhaps: τίὸ] yap γέ[ρα)ς μοι 
κείμενον ΧΡ σοῖς τεφὲς] | μά[λε]στ᾽ 
ἐπὶ ιστολ]αῖσ[Ξ« προσθέσθ᾽ αἰ χρεὼν. 
‘Above all, you must see that to your 
behests is added the golden prize as 
my secure reward.’ χρυσεοστεφές may 
have been written, just as some MSS. 
give χρυσεοστεφάνων in Pind. Ol. 8, I. 

Ill. 20 Surely ε[ὐθ])υντήριε rather 
than ε[ἰθ]υντήριε was the variant of 
Aristophanes. For the confusion of 
εὐθύνω, etc., with ἐθύνω, see Eur. Hipp. 
1227, Blomfield on Aesch. Pers. 779. 
Recent critics incline to restore εὐθύνω 
(Nauck on Aesch. fr. 200). 
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26 Perhaps rather παντελής, a word 
used four times by Sophocles (includ- 
ing I. 13), but never by Euripides. 

IV. 10 διπλοῦς, with ὀκλάζων follow- 
ing, seems to me preferable to the sug- 
gested substitute δίπους. ὧδε κεκλιμένος 
in V. 14 and the following lines show 
that the chorus were οὔ all-fours, 
and apparently they exaggerated the 
command of Silenus to bend over 
the track. For διπλοῦς in this sense 
cf. Eur. El. 492. 

IV. 15 Perhaps μὴ [7 |p[oow πάΠτει. 

18 Presumably there is not room for 
[ἐλα Ἰύνομεν. 

V. τ It is incredible to me that 
ῥοίβδημ᾽ was applied to the lowing of 
cattle, as the text of the editio princeps 
requires. The clue is given by the 
employment elsewhere of ῥοῖζος and 
ῥοίβδησις to express the whistling of 
shepherds (Hom. ὁ 315) or herdsmen 
(Eur. J.A. 1086). It is true that Monk 
took the contrary view on the latter 
passage, where he read ἐν ῥοιβδήσει 
βουκολιῶν, but he has failed to persuade 
subsequent critics, with the exception 
of Paley. Here we might substitute τῶν 
[ἔσω for τῶν [βοῶν]; or, of course, the 
text might be otherwise modified. 

8 In spite of the accent, I should 
prefer to punctuate after δέδορκεν, and 
to read αὐτὰ δ᾽ εἴσιδε. The position 
and emphasis of αὐτὰ are paralleled in 
Eur. Hel. 421 αὐτὰ δ᾽ εἰκάσαι πάρεστι 
ναὸς ἔκβολ᾽ οἷς ἀμπίσχομαι. 

VI. 12 If the conditions permit, I 
should much prefer σχήματ᾽ to σώματ΄--- 

ο 
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mere shapes without substance. Cf. 
Eur. fr. 25 γέροντες οὐδέν ἐσμεν ἄλλο 
πλὴν ψόφος καὶ σχῆμ'. id. fr. 360, 27 
μὴ σχήματ᾽ ἄλλως ἐν πόλει πεφυκότα. 
I cannot find that σῶμα was used con- 
temptuously for hulk or carcase. 

20 Reading αἰχμαῖσιν, I should re- 
duce the stop at the end of the line to 
a comma or remove it altogether. aiy- 
μαῖσιν might be equivalent to our ‘ by 
the sword,’ but is perhaps better ren- 
dered ‘in battle. Cf. Eur. fr. 16 
λαμπροὶ δ᾽ ἐν αἰχμαῖς “Apeos ἔν τε 
συλλόγοις. Phoen. 1273 αἰχμὴν ἐς μίαν 
καθέστατον. Soph. Phil. 1307 κακοὺς | 
ὄντας πρὸς αἰχμήν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς λόγοις 
θρασεῖς. See also Wilamowitz on Her. 
158. 

VII. 7 The triple repetition of αὐτός 
with παρεῖναι points to the punctuation 
γνώσει yap, αὐτὸς ἂν παρῇς κτὲ. 

8 προσβιβῶ λόγῳ is not ‘I will urge 
you on by my voice,’ but ‘I will win 
you over by argument.’ So προσβιβᾷ 
λέγων in Ar. Av. 425 and elsewhere. 
We might render ‘Ill persuade you.’ 
Silenus professed that his persuasion 
would be vocal, but probably the by- 
play hinted at something more forcible. 

to I think the right reading is 
[a]piorw, which at once explains the 
genitive οἴμου, and gives an improved 
sense: dowt turn aside. The difficult 
Trach. 339 does not help here, except as 
illustrating the use of βάσιν, for which 
cf. also At. 42 τήνδ᾽ ἐπεμπίπτει βάσιν and 
Eur. Hclid. 802 ἐκβὰς πόδα. But there 
is another consideration which to my 
mind is decisive. To stand at the 
cross-roads, 7.6. at a point where the 
road bifurcates (as explained by Gilder- 
sleeve on Pind. Pyth. 11. 38 κατ᾽ 
ἀμευσιπόρους τριόδους ἐδινήθην, | ὀρθὰν 
κέλευθον ἰὼν τὸ πρίν), Was a proverbial 
image typical of hesitation: Theogn. 
ΟΙΙ ἐν τριόδῳ δ᾽ ἕστηκα᾽ dv’ εἰσὶ τὸ 
πρόσθεν ὁδοί μοι φροντίζω τούτων 
ἥντιν᾽ ἴω προτέρην. Oppian. halieut. 
3. 501 εἴκελος ἀνδρὶ | ξείνῳ, ὃς ἐν τριόδοισι 
πολυτρίπτοισι κυρήσας ] ἔστη ἐφορμαίνων, 
κραδίη τε οἱ ἄλλοτε λαιήν, ἄλλοτε 
δεξιτερὴν ἐπιβάλλεται ἀτραπὸν ἐλθεῖν" | 
παπταίνει δ᾽ ἑκάτερθε, νόος δέ οἱ ἠῦτε 
κῦμα | εἰλεῖται, μάλα δ᾽ ὀψὲ μιῆς ὠρέξατο 
βουλῆς. Thus here the meaning is 
‘hesitate no longer’; and it will be 
observed how well that agrees with the 
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use of ἀπευθυνῶ in the following line. 
The termination of τριζύγης is not more 
remarkable than e.g. ἀδμήτης in O.C. 
1321: otherwise τριζυγοῦς would be the 
obvious remedy. 

VIII. 17 ff. In defence of the sug- 
gestion communicated to Dr. Hunt, I 
would add that pév’ εἰ θέλεις seems to 
me very much better than pév’ εἰ δύνᾳ, 
and that its tone ‘do please stay’ or 
‘won't you stay ?’ is exactly suitable to 
the occasion, if the chorus are now 
aware that Silenus is rather more 
frightened than the rest of them. 
Whether we read δύνᾳ or θέλεις in the 
next line does not so much matter. 
The grotesque cowardice of Silenus 
after his vapourings in VI. 16 ff. may be 
illustrated by what Nonnus (14. 121) 
says of the satyrs in general: ἐν δὲ 
κυδοιμοῖς | πάντες ἀπειλητῆρες ἀεὶ φεύ- 
γοντες Ἐνυώ, | νόσφι μόθοιο λέοντες, 
évl πτολέμοις δὲ λαγωοί. The only 
serious objection to this arrangement is 
the presence of the paragraphus after 
IX. 1, indicating a change of speaker at 
that point. To suppose that this was 
an error—if indeed it is not excused by 
the change from lyrics to the speech of 
the coryphaeus—is a much less violent 
expedient than the alterations advo- 
cated by Wilamowitz. In IX.2 perhaps 
rather ὅδ᾽, with τοῖσιν instrumental: 
‘he won't come out for that: well, 
then .. . The speaker turns to 
address the occupant of the cave, and 
there is no need to alter εἶ ἰο 71η IX. 5. 
Why τοῖσιν should not be instrumental 
I do not know: there are several ex- 
amples in tragedy like El. 549 ἐγὼ μὲν 
οὖν οὐκ εἰμὶ τοῖς πεπραγμένοις  δύσθυμος 
or Eur. Suppl. 1042 φυλακὰς ἀνῆκα τοῖς 
παρεστῶσιν κακοῖς. Still bolder is 
Antiph. 5. 3 ἄπιστοι γενόμενοι τοῖς 
ἀληθέσιν, αὐτοῖς τούτοις ἀπώλοντο. 

IX. 9 ff. is a most puzzling passage. 
The following are the difficulties in the 
text as printed: (1) It is unusual for 
Silenus to be described as δεσπότης of 
the Satyrs: 1. 12 precludes a reference 
to Dionysus. (2) What were the toils 
undergone by the Satyrs in order to 
gratify Silenus? If the service of 
Dionysus is meant, it is strange to 
describe it as laborious and irksome. 
(3) The corruption of εἶχες to εἶπες is 
improbable. (4) ὑμῖν has no obvious 
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meaning. (5) I cannot find any evi- 
dence elsewhere that the nymphs were 
daughters of Silenus—or of Dionysus, 
for that matter. Silenus is often their 
lover, and that agrees with II. 8. 
(6) παίδων is hardly a necessary correc- 
tion in any case, but its adoption 
increases the awkwardness of δεσπότῃ 
and ὑμῖν. The marginal note shows 
that some doubt was felt concerning 
the soundness of the text, and its 
restoration is perhaps impossible. Still, 
it may be worth while to remark that if 
we adopt eviafes, read ὅς for οὕς, and 
omit the words from εἶχες---ὁμῖν ὅς, all 
difficulty disappears. Though éyyovos 
and ἔκγονος are now identified, there 
was probably also an ἔγγονος (évyovos) 
with the sense of ἐγγενής, and the 
relationship of nymphs and satyrs is 
attested by Hesiod (fr. 129 Goettl.) in 
Strabo 471. ποδῶν ὄχλῳ is a good 
enough phrase for the dancing rout of 
the followers of Dionysus. Whether 
the words εἶπες; δεσπότῃ χάριν φέρων 
were introduced as an alternative to 
eviates ἀμφὶ tov θεόν, or referred to a 
description by Silenus of his own 
exploits, it would be hazardous to 
speculate. 

XI. 9 [ἄπαυ]στος might be suggested 
in place of [μέγεϊ]στος. 

II [τύπου]ς, as the object of ἐρείδει, 
would give the required sense. With 
τύπους παιδὸς, ‘his childish mould, 
we might compare Eur. Helid. 857 
νέων βραχιόνων ἡβητὴν τύπον, 
Aesch. Suppl. 288 γυναικείοις τύποις, 
Soph. Trach. 12 ἀνδρείῳ τύπῳ (so the 
MSS). So also Aesch. Theb. 475, Eur. 
Bacch. 1331. 

14 Instead of δυσεύρετος we should 
expect a word expressing intentional 
concealment. Since ἐγκλῃστέος will 
not serve, perhaps κατάσχετος. 

XII. 9 The fact that ὡς follows 
πέφυκεν (ἐστὶν... φυήν) in Il. 7, 11 
makes it at least arguable that it also 
follows πέφυκεν rather than προσφερές 
here, and that we should understand: 
‘is he not then the very image of an 
ichneumon (ὡς ἐἰχνεύμονι mpoodepés) Ὁ’ 
We know too little of the acatalectic 
tetrameter to condemn the anapaest. 





1 But the ed. minor attributes εἶδες to the 
papyrus. 


XIV. 12 ἄκαρπον can hardly be the 
attribute of a person. The beginnings 
of τὸ ff. may be supplied thus [οὔτ᾽ 
ἐγγενὴς μ]ήτρωσιν ... [σὺ δ᾽ ἄλλοσ᾽ (El. 
1454) ὅστ᾽]ις (or εἴ, tis) ore... [καὶ 
γῆν (or ἄγρον τ᾽) ἄ] καρπον. 

18 f. The order of the words shows 
that ἐκ θεῶν bears the main stress. 
Then we may accept ὡς ἐγὼ γελῶ from 
the margin: ‘will not the gods punish 
your foolish jests and give me cause for 
laughter ?? She reverts to the thought 
of 1. 13. For ἐκ θεῶν cf. fr. 303. 


Eurypylus. 

Fr. 3 This fragment seems to belong 
to a dialogue between Eurypylus and 
someone (Astyoche?) who is urging 
him not to go into battle under un- 
favourable auspices. The indications 
are φήμη, κράζει, ἄλλων ἀκηδής on the 
one side, and ἐδεξάμην, ἐπάδει and 
ἔργον δειλόν on the other. 

Fr. 5 I. 8 ἄκομπ᾽ ἀλοιδόρητα cannot 
satisfactorily be combined with the 
vestiges of 1. 10, and I was at one time 
inclined to think that fr. 768 belonged 
to another place in the play. But 
since Plutarch’s quotation must have 
come from the messenger’s speech de- 
scribing the duel, and the very same part 
of his narrative was comprised in this 
column, the coincidence is too remark- 
able to be ignored. τε is not essential 
to Badham’s correction (for the asyn- 
deton cf. Eur. Alc. 173); and I suggest 
that ἄκομπ᾽ arowdopynta should be placed 
before δ] αβεβληΐ μένοι in 1. 8, under- 
standing ‘whose enmity was declared 
without vaunt or boasting. διαβάλλω 
‘to set at variance ’—1.e. to set opposite 
or apart—is inadequately treated in the 
lexicons, but cannot be discussed here. 
The notion of slander is secondary, and 
is often unnecessarily imported by the 
critics: thus διαβληθῆς should not be 
altered in Eur. J.A.1372. διαβάλλομαι 
is not unlike our ‘to come to logger- 
heads with,’ and is usually followed by 
the dative (Eur. Hec. 863, Hclid. 422) ; 
here, if ἀλλήλοις Was not expressed, it 
could doubtless have been supplied from 
the context. 

11. 10 ἀγχοῦ προσεῖπας means (I 
think) ‘thy words are near the truth.’ 
Cf. Ichneut. XII. 12 νῦν ἐγγὺς ἔγνως. 
Ant. 933 θανάτου τοῦτ᾽ ἐγγυτάτω τοὗπος 
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ἀφῖκται. Eur. Her. οτ6 οὐκ ἄν τις εἴποι 
μᾶλλον ἢ πεπόνθαμεν (Wilamowitz). 

τι ἐπισπάσει pe: ‘will catch me.’ 
The metaphor is from a fisherman 
hauling in his line: see fr. 137 and cf. 
Solon fr. 29 περιβαλὼν δ᾽ ἄγραν, ayac- 
θεὶς οὐκ ἐπέσπασεν μέγα | δίκτυον. 
Since δίκα here means ‘ punishment,’ 
there is no logical inconsistency in 
reading δίκᾳ in |. 18. The echoed 
repetition of δαίμων there has rhetorical 
value; and fr. 686 shows that it is 
Sophoclean. 

19 f. These lines are unsatisfactory 
for the following reasons: (I) αὐτὸν 15 
meaningless, for the order of the words 
is decisive against its connexion with 
τὸν νεκρὸν as cadaver ipsum. (2) There 
is no evidence that γέλωτ᾽ ἔχειν τινά 
could be used for γέλωτα ποιεῖσθαι (or 
τίθεσθαι) twa=‘to make a mock of 
another.’ Rather, following the analogy 
of αἰσχύνην ἔχειν, θαῦμα ἔχειν, οἶκτον 
ἔχειν, ὀργὴν ἔχειν, φροντίδα ἔχειν, and 
many other examples collected by 
Ellendt s.v. ἔχω p. 293b, we may feel 
confident that Sophocles used γέλωτ᾽ 
ἔχειν simply as a substitute for γελᾶν. 
(3) But the most serious difficulty is 
the use of Sia, which can neither be 
combined with βεβᾶσι nor with γέλωτ᾽ 
ἔχοντες. If joined to the latter, it 
ought to express forced laughter, which 
is exactly the opposite of the real in- 
tention. For the general meaning—to 
add insult to injury—is free from 
doubt: cf. Eur. fr. 1063, 15 καὶ πρὸς 
κακοῖσι τοῦτο δὴ μέγας γέλως. In place 
οἱ αὐτὸν I would suggest ἁδρὸν, for 
which cf. ἁδρὸν γελάσαι, ‘to laugh 
loudly,’ in Antiphan. fr. 144 (II. 70 K.). 
But what is to be made of BeBacu .. . 
Bia? Even if βίᾳ were tolerable in 
this conjunction, the emphasis thrown 
upon βεβᾶσι, as if the departure of the 
Argives were the important point, is 
unnatural. The answer shows the 
object of Astyoche’s question. Now, 
the Greek thought it fair enough to 
laugh at his enemy’s’ misfortunes 
(At. 79), but felt more compunction in 
trampling on his prostrate form, or in 
spurning or jeering at his corpse. So 
in answer to Agamemnon’s ov γὰρ 
θανόντι καὶ προσεμβῆναί σε χρή ; Odys- 
seus replies μὴ χαῖρ᾽, ᾿Ατρείδη, κέρδεσιν 
τοῖς μὴ καλοῖς (At. 1348 f.). Hence the 
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proverbial ἐπεμβαίνειν κειμένῳ, copiously 
illustrated by Blaydes on Ar. Nub. 550. 
That ἐμβαίνειν as well as ἐπεμβαίνειν 
was used appears from Menander’s 
μὴ ᾽μβαινε δυστυχοῦντι * κοινὴ yap τύχη. 
I hope it ray now seem probable that 
ἢ κἀμβεβᾶσι (καὶ ᾿μβεβᾶσι) should be 
read here. Observe how the position of 
᾿Αργεῖοι, recurring to the verb, justifies 
that of βίᾳ. It is unnecessary to 
require τῷ νεκρῷ, for the accusative 
may well be governed by γέλωτ᾽ ἔχειν 
after the pattern of O.C. 223 δέος ἴσχετε 
μηδὲν ὅσ᾽ αὐδῶ (Jebb’s n.) or Eur. Or. 
1069 ἕν μομφὰν ἔχω. 

24 The suggestion that δάκη too’ 
should be read involved some such 
restoration of the following words as 
ὃ δὲ τὸ πᾶν ἀσχημόνως λύμην ᾿Αχαιῶν 
δὶς τόσην ἠσχυμμένος. The deictic use 
of τόσα, recognised by the schol. on 
Trach. 53, does not need defence, but 
that δάκος could be used for a spear- 
wound is, I think, to be inferred from 
Aesch. Theb. 386 λόφοι δὲ κώδων T οὐ 
δάκνουσ᾽ ἄνευ δορός, and Cho. 842 τῷ 
πρόσθεν ἑλκαίνοντι καὶ δεδηγμένῳ. For 
the form cf. Pind. Pyth. 2. 53. 

III. 12 f. The grammatical difficulty 
might be solved by reading διδόντος, 
if we could suppose that ἀνδρὸς referred 
to Priam. But the contrast implied 
in the juxtaposition of γυναικῶν and 
ἀνδρὸς is not easy to justify, and the 
passage awaits elucidation. 

17 This line was probably explained 
by the earlier descriptions of Eurypylus. 
Dr. Hunt rightly observes that παῖδα 
must be ‘boy’ rather than ‘son.’ To 
suppose that Eurypylus was still a 
‘child at heart’ is hardly a Greek idea, 
and it is better to guess that he was 
βούπαις. ἀντίπαις —like Achilles in 
fr. 139—or ἀνδρόπαις---Ἰ κα Troilus in 
fr. 562 and Parthenopaeus in Aesch. 
Theb. 520. Thus the meaning would 
be: ‘one who, while a boy in years, 
was both counsellor and warrior.’ Cf. 
Eur. fr. 508, Paroem. I. 436. 

21 ἐλπίδων σωτηρίαν is exactly like 
ἐλπίδων apwyai of Orestes in El. 858. 
But since te so easily disappears—an 
error which, strangely enough, may be 
illustrated by the same passage—we 
should probably read μεγίστην « τ᾿». 


A. C. PEARSON. 
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‘he gets to work in time. 
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XENOPHON, 


ῥᾳδίως yap ἀνὴρ εἷς παρὰ τοὺς δέκα 
διαφέρει τῷ ἐν ὥρᾳ ἐργάζεσθαι, καὶ 
ἄλλος γε ἀνὴρ διαφέρει τῷ πρὸ τῆς ὥρας 
ἀπιέναι. 


THERE are a number of interpreta- 
tions of this passage, but none is satis- 
factory. Emendations also have been 
suggested. μή has been inserted in one 
or other of the infinitive clauses; 
Richards (Xenophon and Others, p. 13) 
suggests changing διαφέρει in both cases 
to διαφθείρει ; and the second διαφέρει 
has been dropped. 

In the first place it may be accepted 
as certain that ἐν dpa ἐργάζεσθαι means 
getting to work in time, and not working 
at the time (Dakyns), or working hts full 
time (Holden, as an alternative). This 
is settled by the contrast with πρὸ τῆς 
ὥρας ἀπιέναι, and by the fact that the 
contrast of working at the time with 
loafing on the job is given in the next 
section. The meaning im time for ἐν 
ὥρᾳ is common enough (cf. Aristoph. 
Peace 122, Wasps 242). 

The interpretation of Dakyns, Graux 
and Jacob, and others is one man easily 
surpasses ten; but, apart from the fact 
that no parallel is cited for παρά with 
διαφέρει instead of the ordinary geni- 
tive, it is an absurd exaggeration to say 
that one man is worth more than ten if 
In the next 
paragraph the difference between loafing 
on the job and steady work is said to 
be in the ratio of one to two, so that an 
exaggerated statement is quite out of 
place here. Moreover, we cannot take 
διαφέρει in the second clause to mean 
surpasses, unless we insert μή with the 
infinitive, or make τοὺς δέκα its subject 
(Graux and Jacob, Bolla). Dakyns, 
here, says another may as easily fall short, 
apparently leaving the ten men entirely 
out of account. 

Holden’s version is ‘ for one man in 
a total of ten easily makes a difference 
by being at work at the proper time (or 
working his full time), and another 
again makes a difference in the united 
labour by leaving off work before the 
end of his time.’ Against this a number 
of objections may be raised: 


OECONOMICUS, 20. 16 


(1) To get a proper parallelism 
between the clauses, we must, with 
Richards and Thalheim, insert μή before 
ἐν wpa. Otherwise what ‘makes the 
difference’ is not one man being in 
time, but the other nine being behind 
time. While the emendation removes 
this difficulty, an interpretation that 
does not require a change of the text 
will of course be more satisfactory. 

(2) παρὰ τοὺς δέκα is difficult. In the 
first place, the words im a total of ten 
come as a surprise. They seem to add 
very little to the statement that it 
makes a difference in the work if one 
man is not in time. And why fen 
rather than a larger or smaller number ? 
If the statement were ‘ even in as large 
a gang as ten men it makes a difference 
if one man is behind time or leaves 
before the time,’ there would be some 
point in it. It may also be argued that, 
just as in the following paragraph the 
contrast is between the overseer who 
keeps all his men at work and the one 
who lets them loaf, so here the context 
suggests that the contrast is between 
the overseer who gets all his men to 
work in time and the one who does not. 
But, putting these objections aside as 
inconclusive, it may be seriously doubted 
whether παρά with the accusative could 
be used in such a sentence as ‘ one man 
in a total of ten makes a difference by 
being behind time.’ διαφέρει, indeed, 
inevitably suggests that παρά is used in 
its comparative sense. And, finally, 1 
object even to the article with the 
numeral in such a context. It does not 
seem to me that the case can be classed 
easily under any of the ordinary usages. 

(3) ἄλλος γε ἀνήρ is not used naturally. 
If the meaning is what it is claimed to 
be, we should expect the simple state- 
ment that in a gang of ten men one 
man makes a difference by being behind 
behind time or leaving before the time. 
Why this emphasis upon another man ? 
In the first clause we have a contrast 
between the number one and the number 
ten ; but, if els ἀνήρ is contrasted with 
ἄλλος ἀνήρ, we either have something 
corresponding to the late use of εἷς μὲν 
—é€repos δέ, in which case εἷς loses its 
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numerical value as a contrast to δέκα, 
or, if εἷς means one as opposed to ten, 
then ἄλλος must mean an additional one, 
a second. This objection is equally valid 
against the interpretation ‘one man 
surpasses ten.’ 

(4) Richards (/.c.) objects to trans- 
lating διαφέρει by causes a difference ; 
and, while we may translate οἱ τεκόντες 
διαφέρουσι by the parents make the differ- 
ence (cf. L. and S.), 1.6. are different, it 
of course does not follow that we can 
substitute for this the phrase cause a 
difference. In this connection it will be 
well to quote the sentences that follow. 


(17) τὸ δὲ δὴ ἐᾶν ῥᾳδιουργεῖν δι᾽ 
ὅλης τῆς ἡμέρας τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ῥᾳδίως 
τὸ ἥμισυ διαφέρει τοῦ ἔργου παντός. 
(18) ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁδοιπορίαις παρὰ 
στάδια διακόσια ἔστιν ὅτε τοῖς ἑκατὸν 
σταδίοις διήνεγκαν ἀλλήλων ἄνθρωποι τῷ 
τάχει... ὅταν ὁ μὲν πράττῃ ἐφ᾽ ᾧπερ 
ὥρμηται, βαδίζων, ὁ δὲ ῥᾳστωνεύῃ KTE. 


The meaning of ὃ 17 is perfectly 
clear; if there were any doubt about 
it, it would be removed by the illustra- 
tion in § 18. We may translate, as 
Dakyns does, ‘to let the fellows take 
things easily the whole day through will 
make a difference easily of half in the 
whole work,’ and make a difference is 
here equal to cause a difference. Richards, 
indeed, asserts that "τὸ ἥμισυ is oddly 
used. Μέγα, πολύ, τοσοῦτον διαφέρειν 
are right and regular, but τὸ ἥμισυ is 
not, and we should expect τῷ ἡμίσει, 
just as in the fourth case we have τοῖς 
ἑκατὸν σταδίοις. Richards, of course, 
is perfectly correct in claiming that 
the degree of difference is generally 
expressed by the dative, but to my 
mind τὸ ἥμισυ διαφέρει is a perfectly 
natural development from μέγα or πολὺ 
διαφέρει. From sucha sentence διαφέρει 
might easily have developed the mean- 
ing causes a difference, and it would then 
have had a subject and cognate object. 
However, it does not seem to have so 
developed; at any rate, this meaning 
is not present in § 16, for there we 
should have an object such as τί, to 
correspond to τὸ ἥμισυ. 

Another construction 


that could 
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develop from such a sentence as we 
have in ὃ 17 would be that τὸ ἥμισν 
should be felt as the subject of διαφέρει 
meaning there is a difference of one-half. 
Such a development we seem to have 
in ψῆφοι τρεῖς διήνεγκαν TO μὴ θανάτου 
τιμῆσαι Dem. 23. 167. In this case it 
would be natural that what caused the 
difference should be expressed by the 
dative. This is the construction that I 
find in ὃ 16. ἀνὴρ εἷς παρὰ τοὺς δέκα 
is the subject of διαφέρει, corresponding 
to τὸ ἥμισυ in ὃ 17 or τρεῖς ψῆφοι in 
the Demosthenes passage ; ῥᾳδίως modi- 
fies εἷς παρὰ τοὺς δέκα, as it modifies 
τὸ ἥμισυ in ὃ 17; and τῷ- ἐργάζεσθαι 
is what causes the difference. εἷς παρὰ 
τοὺς δέκα is a proportion, meaning one 
in ten, and the whole sentence should 
be translated ‘there is easily a differ- 
ence of one man in ten by reason of 
getting to work in time, and a differ- 
ence of still another by reason of 
leaving before the time.’ That is, in 
comparison with a gang of ten men 
that puts in a full day’s work, another 
gang of ten that turns up late does only 
nine men’s work, and, if they quit early, 
only eight men’s work. In this inter- 
pretation it is immaterial whether we 
have a μή or not in either of the 
infinitival clauses; in παρὰ τοὺς δέκα a 
proper meaning is given both to the 
παρά and the τούς ; εἷς---ἄλλος is used 
as we should expect; and ῥᾳδίως has 
something to modify. The only objec- 
tion that can be raised is to the meaning 
given to ἀνὴρ εἷς διαφέρει, and this, it 
seems to me, is sufficiently supported 
by τρεῖς ψῆφοι διήνεγκαν, if the satis- 
factory meaning given to the whole 
passage were not in itself a proof of its 
correctness. 

I might, in conclusion, cite the trans- 
lation of Talbot : ‘Il ya la différence de 
un a dix entre deux hommes, dont l’un 
emploie bien son temps, et dont l’autre 
quitte l’ouvrage avant l’heure.’ It will 
be seen that he gives to εἷς παρὰ τοὺς 
δέκα the same meaning as I have given, 
though he combines the two clauses in 
an impossible way. 


A. G. LAIRD. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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BOOK ΠῚ ΘΕ THE, ODYSSEY, 


In his fascinating study on the 
composition of the Odyssey (Mnemo- 
syne, XX XIX. 1) van Leeuwen very con- 
vincingly argues that the Phaeacian 
episode in the Odyssey is an adaptation 
of astory in which the Prince (Ulysses) 
did actually marry the Princess (Nau- 
sicaa), the chief part of Book VIII. being 
derived, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, from the description of the wed- 
ding. This seems quite certain to me, 
taking into consideration a few points 
which van Leeuwen does not mention. 
It is rather surprising that a hot bath 
is suddenly ordered for Ulysses on the 
evening of the day following his 
arrival. If it were meant to refresh 
him after his fatigue one would have 
expected them to offer it sooner. The 
bath is obviously the ceremonial wed- 
ding bath (a part of the Athenian 
ceremony also), and it is remarkable 
that immediately after it and after his 
change of raiment he encounters Nau- 
sicaa, and they exchange those few 
brief and pathetic words. This is the 
proper time for the bride and _ bride- 
groom to meet after their ceremonial 
toilet. We next find Ulysses behaving, 
as the bridegroom would, rather like a 
host than a guest and helping Demo- 
docus from the joint (475). The pre- 
vious games, as van Leeuwen points out, 
are derived from games held to decide 
the claims for the Princess’s hand, and 
the serious rival is evidently Euryalus, 
whose discourtesy to Ulysses is abso- 
lutely without other motive. 

Theadaptation has, on the whole, been 
skilfully done. In view especially of the 
fact that Ulysses is not yet to the Phaea- 
cians the personage he is after revealing 
hisidentity,but simply an ordinary guest, 
the rejoicings and the treatment of him 
as a bridegroom have to be explained 
by the statement that the Phaeacians 
live in a constant state of festivity αἰεὶ 
δ᾽ ἡμῖν Sais τε φίλη κιθαρίς τε χοροί τε, 
εἵματά 7 ἐξημοιβὰ roeTpa τε θερμὰ καὶ 
εὐναί (248-9). The second of these lines 
has been altered by some modern 
critics and is indeed rather surprising, 
if it is not explained as I suggest. The 
poet of course has, with delightful 


naiveté, given himself away by the 
addition of the last two words καὶ edvai. 
He seems to have been afraid of being 
betrayed into some reference in his 
narrative toa part of the wedding cele- 
brations which he had perforce to 
exclude altogether. 

So far I am considering the book as 
the workofasingleauthor, but just before 
the above two lines are two which give us 
pause: οὐ yap πυγμάχοι εἰμὲν ἀμύμονες 
οὐδὲ παλαισταὶ ἀλλὰ ποσὶ, κιτιλ. Alci- 
nous, in proposing the games (100), had 
said ἀέθλων πειρηθῶμεν πάντων, ὥς χ᾽ ὁ 
ζεῖνος ἐνίσπη οἷσι φίλοισιν, οἴκαδε νοσ- 
τήσας, ὅσσον περιγινόμεθ᾽ ἄλλων πύξ τε 
παλαισμοσύνῃ τε, K.T.rX. Is it con- 
ceivable that the author made Alcinous 
flatly contradict himself at a distance 
of only 150 lines? 

Again, near the beginning of the 
book (20) we are told how Athene made 
Ulysses taller and stouter ὥς Kev... 
ἐκτελέσειεν ἀέθλους πολλοὺς, τοὺς 
Φαίηκες ἐπειρήσαντ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆος. There is 
absolutely no trace of these many ἄθλα 
in the description of the games. 

That the allusion to them is derived 
from the original romance is certain 
enough. The suitor for the Princess’s 
hand would have had to perform cer- 
tain trials in order to win her; but it 
is scarcely possible to suppose that the 
adapter would have left this reference 
to them unless he meant toadapt the ὦθλα 
themselves to his narrative. So we are 
led to the conclusion that his description 
of the games has been replaced by the 
one we have. This leads up to the 
most serious argument against unity of 
authorship in this book. Everyone, I 
think, will agree that this lies in the 
awkward and unconvincing manner in 
which the situation of line 95—Ulysses 
weeping at the tale of Troy—is rein- 
troduced towards the end of the book 
(521). Ulysses is actually made (492) 
to beg Demodocus to choose a theme 
which he knows will again move him to 
tears. If we had not to deal with the 
two difficulties I have previously men- 
tioned, I should suppose that in the 
original version the request of Alcinous 
to Ulysses to reveal his name (536 ff.) 
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followed immediately on the first occa- 
sion of Ulysses weeping—.e., that the 
larger part of the book (96-535), all that 
is derived from the wedding narrative, 
is secondary; but the facts force us to 
the conclusion that the words of Alci- 
nous introducing the games are primary, 
that the primary description of the 
games has been replaced by the second- 
ary one we have, and that the words of 
Alcinous introducing the dance, song, 
etc. (which, as I say, flatly contradict 
his former words), and all that follows 
up to 535 or up to the beginning of 
Ulysses’ story is secondary. We are 
left to guess how the primary version 
led up to the revelation of Ulysses’ 
identity. I do not see any other way 
out of the wood than this, if the diff- 
culties are to be explained without 
doing violence to the text, unless, in- 
deed we adopt the bonus dormitat 
explanation, which explains anything. 
I should have been much more pleased 
if the facts allowed us to suppose that 
the primary version omitted the games 
also, but that is not so. 

When however I say ‘secondary,’ I 
mean something far different from what 
the term ‘interpolated’ would convey. 
I am not sure even that one is justified 
in distinguishing the different parts as 
the work of separate persons. The 
quarry from which their material is 
hewn is the same—the tale of Nau- 
sicaa and her wedding. A has no 
source which is no longer open to B, 
nor has B any new source: A ignored 
the part of his original containing the 
description of the wedding feast; B 
thought it too good to lose, and got it 
in as far as he could, much to our 
benefit, priding himself doubtless on his 
skillin adapting. They must have been 
nearly contemporary, if not one person. 
At the time they composed, the original 
was doubtless known to their audiences 
also, and very likely B responded to a 
demand. The audience would not be 
entirely cheated of the wedding, which 
they knew ought to follow Alcinous’ 
offer of his daughter’s hand, and I 
daresay they felt, as we all, having all 
of course fallen in love with Nausicaa, 
have felt, a certain wicked regret that 
the poet could not go so far as to re- 
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move the impediment, the admirable 
Penelope. 

I have said nothing of the presents. 
There must of course have been wed- 
ding presents in the original. The 
presents in the poem are made in two 
instalments—the gold and raiment 
in 0, and in that part of which I 
assign to B; the bronze tripods in 
v, after Ulysses has told his story. 
Both are mentioned later in the poem 
repeatedly. The poet in ν (218) ignores 
the magic knot of θ (445), since Ulysses 
counts the gold and raiment instead of 
simply seeing that the knot is intact. 
This, which was observed by old com- 
mentators, is not however a point to be 
pressed, and it is sufficient to state the 
facts. 4. may have introduced the 
presents of gold and raiment in the 
account of the ἀθλα. 

As a corollary to the above it follows 
that the Demodocus lay, usually re- 
garded as late, is really one of the oldest 
parts of the Epic. Its subject, the fa- 
cetious treatment of conjugal matters, 
shows it to be the actual lay sung at 
the wedding in Homer’s original. There 
was no reason to adapt it in any way, 
so it remained as it stood. I do not 
see why it should not be old. Its 
poetical value is no criterion of age. 
Its metrical proverbs give it a rather 
archaic air, and to condemn it as late 
because it has the form” Ἥλιος, unique 
in Homer, would be absurd. 

It appears to me that (actual in- 
terpolations, such as the references to 
Athens, apart) discrepancies occurring 
in the Epics may often at least, as is 
clear in this case, be due to con- 
temporary variations in the treatment 
of the older material (song, Mahrchen or 
legend), which the poems largely use. 
The attempt to prove by criterions of 
language, sentiment, and mitse-en-scéne 
(costume, etc.) that extensive portions 
of the poems are later than others may 
be said on the whole to have broken 
down. If the two poems were com- 
posed more or less as they are at one 
period, it is almost a matter of indif- 
ference whether by ‘ Homer’ we mean 
one poet or more than one. 

W. R. PATON. 


Vathy, Samos. 
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THE EXPOSURE OF OEDIPUS. 


THE action of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
depends largely upon the réle of the 
Theban herdsman, which the poet 
created by introducing an innovation 
into the legend of the exposure of 
Oedipus (L. Campbell, Sophocles, vol. 
li. 119; T. D. Goodell, Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Assn. 39 (1908), XXVIII f.). 
Instead of making the herdsman expose 
the child where it might have been 
found by the Corinthian shepherd,? 
Sophocles endows the herdsman with 
pity for his master’s firstborn, which 
leads him to give the infant to the 
servant of Polybus that its life may be 
saved. I wish to present some reasons 
for the belief that this innovation was 
suggested by a passage in the work of 
the poet’s friend Herodotus. 

In the first place, in no other of the 
many Greek legends of the exposure of 
a child of destiny is the infant’s life 
spared out of pity. This feature, how- 
ever, is common in the eastern tales of 
exposure.” One of these Oriental legends, 
the tale of the infancy of Cyrus, was 
made easily accessible to Sophocles by 
the Histories of Herodotus, from which 
the poet gained many 
(compare Electra, 61 with Hdt. III. 72; 
62 with IV. 14, 95; 417 f. with I. 108; 
702 with IV. 189; Oed. Tyr. 316 f. with 
IX. 16; 981 f. with VI. 107; 1528 ff. and 
Trach. 1 ff. with I. 32; Oed. Col. 337 ff. 
with II. 35; Antig. 712 f. with III. 81; 
Philoctetes, 1207 with VI. 75; 1330 f. 
with VIII. 143; Frag. 429, Nauck, with 
IV. 64°). 


? As in Nicolaus of Damascus, F.H.G. iii. 
366, and probably in the Aeschylean version 
(Schneidewin, Adhandl. da. Gitt. Gesellsch. v. 
(1852), 180 f.). In the other version, which is 
also earlier than that of Sophocles, the child is 
set adrift on the sea in a chest and cast ashore 
near Sicyon or Corinth (Schol. Eur. Phoen. 26). 

5 For the Greek myths of exposure, in none 
of which is the element of pity found, see 
R. Schubert, Die Herodoteische Darstellung der 
Cyrussage, Breslau, 1890, which should be 
added to the list of works on parallel myths 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Oedipus, p. 743 f. 
Schubert also mentions in detail a number of 
Oriental legends of a similar character, in 
several of which the child’s life is spared 
because of the pity awakened by its beauty. 





suggestions. 


Secondly, the parallel between the 
two stories is striking. In the account 
given by Herodotus (I. 108-110), Cyrus, 
born to be the bane of his grandfather, 
according to the warning of a dream, is 
given to a trusted officer of Astyages to 
be put out of the way. Harpagus goes 
weeping from the royal presence, and 
instead of slaying the child gives it toa 
herdsman to expose. The latter is loath 
to do this, and at last yields to the 
pleading of his wife who pities the 
foundling and who has just lost her 
child, and allows her to bring up the 
young prince as her own son. In the 
Sophoclean version of the Oedipus myth 
the babe, which the oracle has declared 
will be the slayer of its father, is like- 
wise given to a trusted servant to be put 
out of the way (1174). Out of pity 
(1178) the herdsman spares the life of 
the child and gives it to the Corinthian 
shepherd, who takes it to Corinth, where 
it is adopted by the childless wife of 
Polybus. 

There are two details which increase 
the probability that the poet had in 
mind the story of Cyrus when he wrote 
the Oedipus Tyrannus: (1) Jocasta tells 
Oedipus that the child was exposed on a 
‘trackless mountain’ (718-10). So in 
the story of Cyrus’s infancy (Hdt. I. 
110) Harpagus commands Mithradates, 
τὸν ἠπίστατο νομάς τε ἐπιτηδεοτάτας 
νέμοντα καὶ ὄρεα θηριωδέστατα, to take 
the infant prince and expose him és τὸ 
ἐρημότατον τῶν ὀρέων. (2) When the 
herdsman of Laius tells Oedipus the 
story, he says that he was commanded 
to kill the child (ὡς ἀναλώσαιμί viv, 1174). 
Likewise in Herodotus, I. 108, Astyages 
commands Harpagus to take the infant 
to his home and kill it (φέρων δὲ ἐς 


σεωυτοῦ ἀπόκτεινον). 
SAMUEL ELIoT BASSETT. 


University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont, U.S.A. 


3 Antig. 905-12, cf. Hdt. III., 119, may be 
added by those who believe, as does the writer, 
that Sophocles wrote these verses. 
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THE JUDICIARY LAW OF LIVIUS PRUSUS. 


NOTE ON APPIAN I. 35. 


WITH regard to the judiciary law of 
Livius Drusus in gI B.c., we have three 
versions. Velleius states that he restored 
the courts to the Senate. 


Cum senatui priscum restituere cuperet decus, 
et iudicia ab equitibus ad eum transferre ordinem 
(Vell. II. 13). 


The epitomator of Livy declares that 
he shared them between the Senate and 
the equites. 


Epit. 71: ut. . . senatus causam susceptam 
tueretur . . . iudiciariam quoque [legem] per- 
tulit ut aequa parte iudicia penes senatum et 
equestrem ordinem essent. 


Appian explains that, though he would 
have preferred to assign the courts to 
the Senate, he adopted the compromise 
of enrolling 300 of the best equites into 
the Senate, and putting the judicial 
function into the hands of this enlarged 
Senate of 600. 


I. 35: τῶν βουλευτῶν διὰ τὰς στάσεις 
τότε ὄντων μόλις ἀμφὶ τοὺς τριακοσίους, 
ἑτέρους τοσούσδε αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν ἱππέων 
ἐσηγέξιτο ἀριστίνδην προσκαταλεγῆναι, καὶ 
ἐκ τῶνδε πάντων ἐς τὸ μέλλον εἶναι τὰ 
δικαστήρια. 


Of these versions, the first and third 
are not wholly inconsistent, as will be 
obvious, if we remember that Velleius 
also states, what no one doubts to be 
correct, that Sulla assigned the courts 
to the Senate, and yet he had un- 
doubtedly taken the step, assigned by 
Appian to Drusus, of previously adding 
300, if not 600, equites to that body. 
Unless however we are prepared to 
bring Velleius and Appian into line by 
interpreting the former’s statement in 
this way, it seems necessary to reject it, 
as implying a measure far tooreactionary 
for a situation, in which by all accounts 
the equestrian order was powerful and 
influential. Of the versions of Appian 
and the epitomator, I have always given 
a preference to the former, as more easy 
to reconcile with Velleius, as explicitly 
and circumstantially stated, and perhaps 
as suggesting to Sulla the course adopted 
by him. But one of my pupils, Mr. 


P. A. Seymour, of Jesus College, has 
with great acuteness and originality 
pointed out to me a difficulty in Appian’s 
account, which may prove fatal to its 
acceptance, at any rate as it stands. 
According to Appian, Drusus, while con- 
stituting the enlarged Senate in whose 
hands the courts were to be, proposed 
that the 600 jurors should be made 
amenable to the charge of judicial cor- 
ruption, a charge which, though the 
offence was rampant, had fallen into 
disuse, 


εὐθύνας τε ἐπ’ αὐτῶν γίγνεσθαι δωροδο- 
κίας προσέγραφεν, ἐγκλήματος ἴσα δὴ καὶ 
ἀγνοουμένου διὰ τὸ ἔθος, τῆς δωροδοκίας 
ἀνέδην ἐπυπολαζούσης, 


and that the equestian order, in addi- 
tion to other objections to the scheme, 
was especially aggrieved at this revival 
of the charge of judicial corruption, 
which, as far as they were concerned, 
they thought had been root and branch 
got rid of. 


ς \ ey δ᾽ > 4 3 

ὑπὲρ ἅπαντα ἠγανάκτουν ἀναφυο- 
μένου τοῦ τῆς δωροδοκίας ἐγκλήματος, 
ὃ τέως ἡγοῦντο καρτερῶς ὑπὲρ ἁυτῶν 


πρόρριζον ἐσβέσθαι. 


As a matter of fact, we know on the 
authority of Cicero, though Appian 
clearly both from this passage and from 
one in Cap. 22 does not accurately 
understand the point, that there had 
been ever since the time of G. Gracchus, 
and was still a law establishing a quaestio 
for cases of judicial corruption, but that, 
presumably because it was passed earlier 
than the Lex Acilia, the equestrian order 
was not bound by it; and it had there- 
fore after the Lex Acilia become 
obsolete. 


Pro Cluentio 56. 154; ‘ea lege equestrem 
ordinem non teneri.’ Cf. Pvo Rab. Post. 7. 16, 
‘in equestrem ordinem quaestionem ferenti: si 
quis ob rem iudicatam pecuniam cepisset.’ 


Accordingly, Mr. Seymour argues, as 
the equestrian jurors had owed their 
immunity not to mere custom but to 
membership in an order exempt from 
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the law, and as the 300 equites, who 
alone of that order were to have judicial 
functions in future, were to pass out of 
that order and to become senators, there 
is no meaning in Appian’s statement 
that the equites were aggrieved at the 
revival of a charge which, now that they 
were to be no longer jurors, could not 
possibly affect them in any way. In 
other words, Appian’s account is only 
intelligible on the supposition that there 
were still to be equestrian jurors, but, un- 
like their predecessors, amenable to the 
ἔγκλημα τῆς δωροδοκίας. Appian there- 
fore, it would seem, while very explicit 
as to the compromise being an enlarge- 
ment of the Senate, mentions objections 
to the scheme which only become in- 
telligible, if we accept the compromise 
as described by the epitomator. 

To meet this difficulty pointed out by 
Mr. Seymour, we might be tempted to 
suggest that Appian really meant or 
ought to have meant that by transferring 
the courts to his enlarged Senate, 
Drusus, 7ῤ50 facto and without any new 
enactment, brought into renewed opera- 
tion the obsolete law of Gracchus, and 
that the 300 equites now to act as sena- 
torial jurors, and not the equestrian 
order, as Appian says, were complaining 
that they had been tricked into a re- 
sponsibility, from which they or their 
former peers had been free for over thirty 
years. If we had only Appian to deal 
with, this explanation might perhaps 
meet the case, but we are at once brought 
up by the words of Cicero, who speaks 
of Drusus as ‘in equestrem ordinem 
quaestionem ferenti.’ 

This obviously can have no meaning, 
unless there were still to be jurors belong- 
ing to the equestrian order, and unless 
Drusus was altering and enlarging the 
scope of the Gracchan law. There is 
therefore a very strong case for accept- 
ing the version of the epitomator, and 
bringing the law of Drusus into line with 
the original idea of Tib. Gracchus and 
the probable proposal. of Servilius 
Caepio. 

It seems to me however that we have 
one alternative, not inconsistent with 
Cicero’s statement, and at least not 
doing so much violence to Appian as 
the rejection im toto of his account of 
the compromise. It is possible, prob- 
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able it seems to me, that the first 
attempt made by G. Gracchus to deal 
with the corrupt senatorial courts, [con- 
fer Appian’s phrase: ἀδοξοῦντα ἐπὶ 
δωροδοκίαις) was the introduction of an 
ἔγκλημα τῆς δωροδοκίας, in the shape of 
the quaestio alluded to by Cicero. This 
falls very well into line with the law, 
‘ne de capite civis Romani,’ putting a 
check upon the Senate in another judicial 
matter, and may have had some con- 
nexion with the abortive scheme for add- 
ing 600 equites to the Senate (Liv. Ep. 
60). Itisat least clear from the fact of 
equites not being bound by this law, that 
the scheme of the Lex Acilia was not yet 
developed. The corruption law without 
the projected reformation of the Senate 
was no doubt insufficient, and the Lex 
Acilia followed, though, probably from 
political considerations, the earlier law 
remained unaltered, and therefore obso- 
lete. 

What I wish to suggest with regard 
to Livius Drusus is that he too, when 
called upon to remedy the scandalous 
condition of the equestrian courts, first 
attempted to stop the corruption by re- 
enacting the Sempronian law in a form 
which made it binding upon equites as 
well as senators, and so, as Cicero says, 
extended the quaestio to the equestrian 
order. This produced the turmoil among 
the equites which Appian describes as 
following upon what was probably a 
second proposal. For we can easily 
understand that the equites would be 
strong enough to wreck the first. What 
under the circumstances would probably 
be the second proposal? Surely not 
the arrangement described by the epito- 
mator, because without an alteration 


‘of the corruption law, it would not 


have met the evil, and with that 
alteration, would have hit the equites 
harder than before. I suggest therefore 
that his second proposal was Appian’s 
compromise, which would bring the 
Gracchan law again into operation 
against all jurors, and might, at least so 
Drusus hoped, satisfy both orders. It 
was in a way a return to the original 
design of G. Gracchus by which he had 
hoped to deal with the judicial difficulty 
through an enlarged Senate and a 
stringent law against judicial corruption. 
The scheme, as we know, was a failure, 
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and quite possibly the 300 equites 
may, as suggested above, have raised 
objections on the ground of the resusci- 
tation of the Sempronian law involved 
in it, objections which Appian confuses 
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with the general outcry of the equestrian 
order against the original proposal to 
remodel that law. 
E.G. ‘HARDW: 
Jesus College, Oxford. 





HIDDEN QUANTITIES. 


PROF. SONNENSCHEIN’S article in the 
Classical Review of May last deals with 
two separate questions: (1) Should 
hidden quantities be marked in school 
books? (2) Are certain specified quan- 
tities right or wrong ? 

1. The Professor fully admits the 
‘scientific importance’ of such quan- 
tities; he assumes that the teacher will, 
as a rule, use them, but he contends 
they should be left unmarked in school 
books. ‘The learning of hidden quan- 
tities,’ he writes, ‘ would in this way be 
left entirely to the ear, as distinct from 
the eye, and would be picked up to a 
certain extent by way of unconscious 
imitation of the teacher.’ This con- 
clusion would seem directly opposed to 
educational science and _ experience. 
There appear to be two reasonable 
alternatives: either reject hidden quan- 
tities altogether and let teacher and 
pupil alike pronounce all such vowels 
short, or teach what is considered the 
correct pronunciation from the begin- 
ning and make it as easy as possible. 
To do this the eye must assist the ear. 
Mark all vowels long which are to be 
80 pronounced, and the pupil has a 
simple rule which presents no difficulty 
whatever. But to tell beginners that 
they are to pronounce as long all vowels 
so marked, and as short all vowels left 
unmarked, with the exception of a large 
number of long vowels which are left 
unmarked and which they may pick up, 
if they can, by imitation of the teacher, 
and then perhaps to have one teacher 
observing hidden quantities and another 
not, would be to introduce hopeless 
confusion. 

The fact is that we are in a transition 
stage. All the older teachers have been 
trained in one system of pronunciation 
and do not find it easy to acquire 
another. But for boys brought up from 


the beginning upon the new system, if 
this is made plain by the pronunciation 
of every vowel being clearly indicated 
to eye and ear alike, this difficulty will 
not exist. As one teacher said in the 
debate upon Miss Mason’s paper, “1 
often have difficulties with regard to 
hidden quantities, but, when in doubt, I 
ask a boy of twelve or thirteen and he 
tells me at once.’ 

The relatively few doubtful cases need 
not trouble the pupil. The editor of 
the school grammar must make up his 
mind to mark them or not, and the boy 
will not even know that there is a 
doubt unless his master wishes to tell 
him so. 

The proposal that the teacher should 
pronounce as long a large number of 
vowels printed as though they were 
short would seem to be a quite gratui- 
tous perpetuation of difficulties for future 
generations. 

2. Of the special points raised by 
Prof. Sonnenschein I only propose to 
touch on one, the most important viz. : 
the quantity of vowels before uf, ns. 

Cicero (Orator, 48, 159), after giving 
as examples insanus, infelix, states with- 
out reserve that ‘in ceteris omnibus’ a 
vowel was pronounced as long when 
followed by ns or nf. The authority 
of Quintilian is however quoted to the 
effect that these vowels only became 
pronounced as long by compensatory 
lengthening when the 7: was dropped 
out. But Quintilian says nothing of 
the sort, even if we admit the reading 
in a confessedly corrupt passage. In 
Inst. Orat. 1, 7, 29 he tells us, as is 
generally recognised, that in the word 
consul the was sometimes dropped 
out. ‘Quid ? quae scribuntur aliter quam 
enuntiantuy ? Nam et Gaius C littera sig- 
nificatur; ... nec Gnaeus cam litteram 
im praenominis nota accipit, quae sonat ; 
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te columnam et consules' exempta πὶ {{{- 
tera legimus.’ 

There is nothing here to imply that 
the vowel was pronounced as_ short 
until the ” disappeared, and not only 
the evidence of Cicero (loc. cit.) but 
that of Greek transliterations is against 
this supposition. 

To take for example the New Testa- 
ment, we find Πούδης, Κρήσκης, and 
κῆνσος representing Pudens, Crescens, and 
census. If Prof. Sonnenschein’s theory 
were correct we should have had κῆσος 
or κένσος. 

The facts would seem to show that 
the combinations nf, ms, tended to 
lengthen the preceding vowel by nasalisa- 





1 Et clarissimos et consules geminata eadem 
littera legimus: so a ὁ TF S. Bodl. C. Text 
as above, ΝΡ: columami et consules BM. 
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tion, and that such nasalisation was 
sometimes accompanied by the dropping 
out of the  Niedermann (Latin 
Phonetics, p. 30) writes, ‘In fact, in the 
Latin epigraphic records, every kind of 
vowel occurring before one of the com- 
binations 7f and ns is frequently marked 
as long by a special sign, the so-called 
apex;’ and again (pp. 85-6), after 
speaking of the loss of ἡ", ‘But at an 
early period etymological considerations 
caused the restoration of n, first in the 
spelling, and then . . . partially at any 
rate in the pronunciation. . . . Hence 
the French conseil, enfant.’ 

The actual evidence therefore would 
seem strongly in favour of infans, consul, 
as correct forms. 


A. SLOMAN. 
Godmanchester. 








NOTES 


PETRONIANA. 
(Baehrens, PLM. 74-108.) 
76.3. The MS. has 


mox Phoebus ad ortus 
lustrata deiectus humo. 


‘Ad ortus is meaningless. While ad 
undas (lacobs) gives good sense, ab ortu 
is perhaps simpler: ‘after passing over 
earth from east to west.’ 


80.5. The MS. gives 


cum sonuere tubae, iugulo stat diuite ferrum 
barbara contemnit praelia pannus habet. 


Scaliger kept the reading of the MSS., 
with the exception that he changed 
habet to hebes=dull in colour. This 
meaning of /ebes is rare and the sense 
is weak. Baehrens conjectured bar- 
baricum: temptus praebia pannus habet. 
‘The barbarian steel stands in the rich 
man’s throat: despised rags wear 
amulets that bring safety.’ While 
praebia is probably right, temptus is not 
found. Tenwis is equally close to the 
MS. and gives good sense= poor. 


84.4. The MS. gives 
Iliadas armatas sollicitare manus. 


Lindenbrog’s Naiadas is _ probably 
right, but his armata manu gives no 
reasonable sense. Read alterna... 
manu, for which cp. Propertius I. 11. 12 
alternae facilis cedere lympha manu. 
The present passage will mean ‘ where 
I was wont to harass the water-nymphs 
with alternate stroke,’ 1.6. by swimming. 

I have already suggested this correc- 
tion in my Post-Augustan poetry. 


90.5. The MS. gives 


sic Phoebea chelys uicto resoluta parentis 
Lucinae tepidis naribus oua fouet. 


Petronius is speaking of phenomena 
that seem contrary to the accepted 
laws of nature. The passage will mean 
‘So the tortoise sacred to Phcebus, 
when it has brought forth its eggs, 
hatches them with warm nostrils.’ For 
uicto Binet read winclo; but Lucina 
does not bind with chains, but brings 
the young to birth; nutu ‘by the will 
of’ would seem preferable. Buecheler 
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would read woltu, which would give 
somewhat similar sense, but rather 
more obscurely expressed. Tepidis 
naribus, absurd though it seems, has 
perhaps been unjustly suspected. 
Neither voribus (Baehrens) nor noctibus 
(Buecheler) give sufficiently remarkable 
sense. The ancients were familiar with 
the methods employed by the tortoise 
and turtle for hatching their eggs, (see 
Pliny and Arist. H.A.). But Pliny 
(N. H. 9.37) asserts that some believe 
that they hatch their eggs oculis spec- 
tandoque. Tepidis παγίδι may refer to 
a somewhat similar and scarcely more 
absurd superstition. 


g2.8. The MS. gives 
et fama est constans fortius ire preces. 


Petronius is arguing that men in 
sorrow seek others plunged in like 
erief. He proceeds (7) mos quogque con- 
fusis feriemus sidera uerbis. Binet read 
et fama est iunctas. Baehrens read sic 
fama est constans. In the first case et, 
in the second constans is weak. Read 
fama est coniunctas; coniunctas abbrevi- 
ated might easily be corrupted to 
constans, and the et was afterwards 
added metri gratia. 
Ἡ: EE. BUTLER. 


University College, Gower Street, W.C. 


JUVENAL. 
Vera, 


sed tua nunc Mycale pariat licet. 


THE editors, of course, agree that 
Mycale (Mygale, Migale, and Megale are 
other readings) is the name of a slave or 
libertina: whether it is the mistress, or 
the wife, of Trebius who is so designated 
is a point upon which they differ. 
Friedlaender, Wilson, and others accept 
the suggestion of the gloss (concubina) 
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and explain the whole passage in a way 
which, among other objections, dis- 
regards the force of nunc. Mayor, Duff, 
and others suppose that the wife of 
Trebius is meant. This is surely pre- 
ferable, but they give no entirely satis- 
factory reason for the use of such a 
name. Is not such a reason to be 
fonnd in tamquam habeas tria nomina 
(127. Cp. 161)? Is it not natural that 
the satirist should contemptuously give 
a slave’s name to the wife, when he 
has just called the husband a slave? 
Tanaquil tua (VI. 566) might be cited 
as one of the many names applied by 
Juvenal in much the same fashion. 


VII. 127-128. 


curvatum hastile minatur 
eminus et statua meditatur proelia lusca. 


The chief objection to rendering 
curvatum ‘crooked’ (Duff. Cp. E. H. 
Sturtevant, A.J.P., Vol. XXXII. 3. 
p- 325) and Jusca ‘one-eyed’ (Fried- 
laender, Duff, Sturtevant ibid.) is that 
the satirist wishes the statue to suggest 
the wealth and station to which 
Aemilius’s success as a lawyer is due. 
For the poet to represent it as being in 
a sorry condition would, in a measure, 
defeat his intention that it implies 
grandeur. But in the following satire 
(ΤΙ. 4-5)» 


et Curios iam dimidios umerosque minorem 
Corvinum et Galbam auriculis nasoque caren- 
tem, 


does not Juvenal to some degree defeat 
his own intention in precisely the 
same way? One cannot feel that the 
descendant of a noseless Galba could be 
very proud of the fact, or that he should 
be very much inspired byit. In neither 
case is the poet able to refrain from 
irrelevant sarcasm. 
PauL NIXON. 
Bowdoin College, U.S.A. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LYSISTRATA OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Lysistrata of Aristophanes. By Β. Β. 
Rocers. Pp. lii. 247. Belland Sons, 
Fort. Tos. 6d. 


Mr. RoceErs’ verse translation of the 
Lysistrata was first published more than 
thirty years ago. He has now made it 
uniform with the other plays in his well- 
known and admirable series by adding 
introduction, commentary, and full 
critical notes. When he has re-done 
the Clouds, his series will be, I think, 
complete. 

The Lysistrata offers, as every one 
knows, difficulties of a special kind to 
the translator. Here more than any- 
where we may say of Aristophanes what 
was written of an Englishman, ‘the 
flesh he lives upon is rank and strong.’ 
These difficulties Mr. Rogers, as was 
perhaps best, declines to face. One 
surprising scene goes almost wholly, in 
others the exact details disappear. Many 
things that stand unashamed in the 
Greek are decently clad or put away in 
the English. The translation has, ex- 
cept in fidelity, all the fine quality to 
which the translator has accustomed 
us. The lyrical or semi-lyrical bits are 
particularly good, the version for in- 
stance of 614-705, of which I borrow a 
few lines as not inapposite just now: 


“Ὁ these women! give them once a handle 

howsoever small, 

And they’ll soon be nought behind us in the 
manliest feats of all. 

Yea, they'll build them fleets and navies, and 
they’ll come across the sea— 

Come like Carian Artemisia, fighting in their 
ships with me. 

Or they’ll turn their first attention, haply, to 
equestrian fights ; 

If they do, I know the issue: there’s an end 
of all the knights. 

Well a woman sticks on horseback: 
around you, see, behold, 

Where on Micon’s living frescoes fight the 
Amazons of old ! 

Shall we let these wilful women, O my brothers, 
do the same? 

Rather first their necks we’ll rivet tightly in 
the pillory frame.’ 


look 


Mr. Rogers speaks of the great merits 
of the Lysistrata as an animated and, 


strange as it may appear, in some parts 
even elevated play, and his translation, 
the first in English verse, is worthy of 
the original. The introduction and 
notes too are as full of good sense and 
good taste as ever, and, though he 
never implies special claim to scholar- 
ship, he shows, as he has often shown 
before, that he can meet scholars on 
their own ground. He seems certainly 
right in his distinction between the old 
women who are told off to hold the 
acropolis, forming the chorus, and the 
young ones on the stage. It is also 
very doubtful, as he urges, whether at 
the end there can be a Lacedaemonian 
chorus, for that would mean two 
choruses, a thing unique and quite 
different from the two half-choruses 
that we have in this very play and 
others. In line 11 I think he is right 
in taking the sense to be that women 
are not πανοῦργοι, though most editors 
take it that they are. The force of μέν, 
which he does not point out, confirms 
his view. It can only mean that men 
think so, but that it is not the case. On 
the other hand I venture to differ on a 
point or two. In g18, where he gives 
τοιοῦτον a flattering sense, so dear to me, 
all that precedes shows the meaning to 
be so undeserving (889 κακοῦ πατρός, etc.). 
In 1109 he is probably right in rejecting 
Bentley’s inserted deAnv, but I think 
Bentley was probably right too in 
seeking an antithesis to δεινήν. ᾿Αγαθήν 
and φαύλην, σεμνήν and ἀγανήν, are 
certainly pairs, σεμνήν meaning ‘high 
and mighty.’ At 705 he makes perhaps 
too much of the subsequent remark that 
five days have gone by: that is hardly 
more than a joke. With the chorus 
remaining in the orchestra the thing 
cannot be. When he suggests that 
Demosthenes took his use of προυρ- 
γιαίτερος from 20 and that the phrase 
ἕλκειν πώγωνα originated in 1072, he is 
surely falling into an error not infrequent 
and due to the comparative scantiness 
of our Greek literature, the error of 
thinking that the first or only instance 
we have of some word or use must 
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really have been the first or only, or all 
but only, one. No doubt these two 
phrases were quite familiar to the 
audience, and neither Demosthenes nor 
anyone else had to take them from our 
play. I rather wonder that, close ob- 
server of Aristophanes as he is, he does 
not point out how much more dignified 
and almost tragic is the rhythm of lines 
1122 foll., except perhaps 1139-1144. 
The same thing may be noticed here 
and there in other plays, when the poet 
wants for a minute or two to be almost 
serious. And finally I cannot agree 
with him in thinking that the famous 
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despatch ἔρρει τὰ κᾶλα x.T.d., Which he 
has occasion to quote (1253) was meant 
to be in two choliambic verses, some- 
thing like Canning’s celebrated despatch 
in rhyme. Hippocrates’ circumstances 
and state of mind can hardly have in- 
clined him to compose choliambics just 
then. 

Two emendations of Mr. Rogers’ 
own—and he does not often make or 
approve emendations—may be recorded ; 
634 αὐτόθεν for αὐτὸ (αὐτὸς) yap, 1053 
πόλλ᾽ ἔσω yap Kev’ ἔχομεν for ὡς πόλλ᾽ 
ἔσω ᾽στιν κἄχομεν. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


THE VITALITY OF PLATONISM AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


The Vitality of Platonism and Other Essays. 
By James Apam, late Fellow and 
and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Edited by his 
wife, ADELA MARION ADAM. I vol. 
8vo;., Pp. ..242.1) ‘Cambridge :», Umi; 
versity Press, 1g1I. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ir will be a great pleasure to students 
of Greek philosophy to see in a perma- 
nent form these six lectures, most of 
which they have heard from the 
author’s own lips. All six essays em- 
body views of Greek life and thought 
that are very familiar to Cambridge 
students who attended the late Dr. 
Adam’s lectures, or who are in any way 
acquainted with his studies in Pla- 
tonism. 

The first lecture shows, by the cita- 
tion of many examples, that theories 
of Nature and Human Nature are to be 
found in modern poets like George 
Herbert, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, 
which are, verbally, scarcely distin- 
guishable for those of Plato himself—a 
fact which Dr. Adam expressed by 
saying that the interpretation of 
Nature in these poets ‘ has its philo- 
sophical basis, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, in Platonism.’ 

The second lecture (published also in 
Cambridge Praelections, 1906) has for its 
theme the divine origin of the soul, 
taken as the creed of poets and 
philosophers from Pindar to Plato. 
Evidence is adduced from passages of 


Pindar, Anaxagoras, the Memorabilia 
of Socrates, Euripides, the Stoics, the 
Philebus, Timaeus and Republic of Plato, 
and Aristotle’s de Anima, to. show that 
in Greek thought it is the higher 
nature of man, and pre-eminently the 
discursive νοῦς, that makes him one 
with the gods, and that spirit or soul, 
wherever it may be found in the uni- 
verse, is always regarded as being akin 
to the divine. 

In the paper on the doctrine of the 
‘Logos’ in Heracleitus, a review is 
given of the various interpretations 
assigned to the fragments of that 
author. According to the view of the 
ancients themselves λόγος meant the 
cosmic reason that is diffused univers- 
ally throughout the universe, almost 
identical with the Stoic λόγος. Of the 
moderns, Heinze would identify it with 
‘law’ or ‘objective reason,’ whereas 
Burnet holds that the Logos doctrine is 
confined to the Stoics alone, since λόγος 
in the fragments of Heracleitus means 
only ‘argument.’ Dr. Adam decided 
against these two views on account of 
the emotional fervour that often ac- 
companies the use of the word in 
the fragments ; besides being the cosmic 
reason, the λόγος, in his opinion, was 
also ‘the harmony in which all mutually 
antagonistic tendencies are reconciled,’ 
whence it follows that Heracleitus was 
more of a prophet and a theologian 
than a man of science. 

In his study of the Hymn of Cle- 


ee  “τὔἀὔὐὐὐποὰὸπο΄Ρορ- 
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anthes, though he allowed for some 
Semitic influence in the production of 
the Monotheism and high moral tone of 
Stoicism, Dr. Adam maintained that 
both these qualities were already present 


. in Greek philosophy, and that the 


Semitic influence brought them to 
maturity. All the characteristic Stoic 
doctrines—self-realisation, cosmopoli- 
tanism, the doctrines of τόνος and the 
λόγος, the Stoic solution of the problem 
of evil—are most thoroughly and clearly 
expounded in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

In these four lectures, and alsoin the 
fifth on ‘Greek Views of Suffering and 
Evil,’ may be found indications of 
Dr. Adam’s view of Platonic interpre- 
tation in general. The great myth of 
the Timaeus, for instance, in which 
others have seen ‘ philosophy poetised,’ 
he regarded as a poem. In that myth 
the World-Soul, which God is said 
to create, is Nature, and Nature is 
“man’s elder brother, co-operating with 
him and the Universal Father in one 
great Trinity of beneficence and love 
against the stubborn and malignant 


forces of Necessity and Chaos’ (p. 13). 
In fact, it was the mystical and religious 
aspect of Plato’s doctrines that Dr. 
Adam strove to emphasise throughout 
all his work, believing that ‘to Plato 
philosophy and religion are one and 
the same thing,’ and that ‘the Idea of 
Good in Plato is God.’ 

The last lecture, ‘The Moral and 
Intellectual Value of Classical Educa- 
tion,’ is written in a noble and elevated 
tone, and merits the serious attention of 
all who are still asking ‘cui bono ?’ in 
regard to classical studies. Dr. Adam 
has shown that the study of the classics 
provides an education that is in the 
highest degree liberal by reason of its 
power, first, to develop intellectual 
sympathy, and, secondly, to train the 
moral character. Not merely the 
sceptics, but the faithful would benefit 
by reading this able discussion, and the 
teacher of classics, in particular, will 
pause and reflect whether his own 
achievement has been worthy of his 
high calling. 

ΜΑΚΙΕ V. WILLIAMS. 

Fluguenot College, Wellington, Cape Colony. 





CATALOGUE DES VASES PEINTS DU MUSEE NATIONAL 
D’ATHENES. 


Catalogue des Vases peints du Musée 
National d’Athenes. Supplement par 
GrEORGES NICOLE. Avec un Préface 
de M. Collignon. Pp. xii.+352. 8 
plates. Album fo., 21 plates. Paris: 
H. Champion. 


THE splendid series of Greek vases now 
exhibited in the National Museum at 
Athens consists of three main sections: 
first, the collection of the Archaeological 
Society, formerly kept in the Barba- 
keion ; second, the collection once kept 
at the Ministry of Public Instruction ; 
third, the accessions from year to year 
accruing to the Greek Government. To 
archaeologists it is of incomparable im- 
portance, both because the find-spots 
of the vases are in most cases known, 
and because the vases themselves are 
distinctive and typical. The old collec- 
tions formed from excavations in Italy 
NO. CCXXIX. VOL. XXVI. 


contained a great proportion of vases 
made only for export, and conventional 
in type and subject ; although of course 
many of the most important and original 
vases which we possess have come from 
Etruscan tombs. There is a freshness 
and variety in the vase-rooms at Athens 
which is very stimulating. 

M. Maxime Collignon was the first to 
attempt a catalogue of the vases in the 
Barbakeion, published in 1878. It was 
largely indebted to the inventory of 
Kumanudes. It contained a few vases 
of primitive type; but the mass of the 
vases were of black-figured and red- 
figured style. A new and greatly en- 
larged catalogue of these vases together 
with the other collections which I have 
mentioned was published by Couve and 
Collignon in 1902. In it vases of the 
Troad and the Aegean Islands, and 
other primitive series, figure largely: 
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there are however no plates, so that 
the catalogue cannot be used to much 
advantage out of Athens. 

To this catalogue M. Nicole, a Swiss 
scholar who has enjoyed the hospitality 
of the French School of Athens, has 
now published a large supplement, 
which the volume of plates renders 
more useful to foreign archaeologists. 
The chief series which it comprises are 
those excavated by Tsountas at Amorgos 
Siphnos Paros and Syros in 1894-8, the 
vases from Vaphio, Aphidnae, Thoricus, 
Salamis and Mycenae. These are 
mostly of the primitive classes. Of the 
later series there are many new vases, 
especially from the very fruitful excava- 
tions at Eretria, and from Boeotia. 

Among the series not included in the 
volume, but reserved for separate publi- 
cation, are the vases from the British 
excavations at Phylakopi, those from 
the American excavations at the 
Heraeum ; and the Acropolis fragments 
which are in course of publication by 
Dr. Graef and others. 

M. Nicole refrains from any historic 
introduction, which in fact, after the 
publication of the catalogues of the 
Louvre and the British Museum, was 
not called for. He adheres usually in 
arrangement to the catalogue of Couve 
and Collignon. All that the reviewer 
can do is to compare M. Nicole’s des- 
criptions with the plates, which reach a 
rather high order of merit. Cataloguing 
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is by far the best training for an archae- 
ologist; but a cataloguer who works 
alone is apt to become rather lax. And 
it cannot be denied that M. Nicole 
sometimes is not so accurate as he 
might be. I must give a few examples. 
Under No. 870 he does not mention the 
interesting fact that of the two serpents 
portrayed one is red and one black. 
Under 888 he describes as triangles 
designs which are really quadrangles. 
Under 889 and 1031 he transposes left 
and right. Surely it is incorrect to 
speak of the bras of the hydra: it is a 
serpent body with a head attached. 
The Eos (or Victory) of No. 1031 
carries not a serpent (so M. Nicole) but 
a taenia. On 928 Thetis is wrongly 
described as clad in a short chiton. ἃ 
have observed several other slips of the 
kind. Though I feel bound as a re- 
viewer to mention this shortcoming, I 
do not think it very seriously detracts 
from the value of the catalogue, which 
is generally correct, or diminishes in a 
great degree our obligation to M. Nicole 
for carrying through this heavy piece of 
work, to M. Collignon for fathering it, 
and to the Société auxiliaire des Sciences 
et des Arts de Genéve for providing the 
means for publication. The catalogue 
will be of great value to all students of 
Greek vases who have the opportunity 
of visiting Athens, and even to those 
who have not that privilege. 
P. GARDNER. 





ROMISCHE SAKULARPOESIE; NEUE STUDIEN ZU HORAZ’ XVI. 
EPODUS DND'VERGIES IV. ERLOGE. 


Rémische Sdkularpoesie; neue Studien zu 
Horaz’ XVI. Epodus und Vergil’s IV. 
Ekloge. Von R.C. Kuxura. Leip- 
zig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 911. 


Epitors of Horace have often pointed 
out a resemblance between the language 
used in the XVIth Epode about the 
Islands of the Blest and that of the 1Vth 
Eclogue on the return of the Golden 
Age. Itis the aim of M. Kukula’s learned 
treatise to review all the facts bearing 
upon this relation, and to determine its 
precise nature. His conclusions may 
bethussummarised: Both poems belong 


to the year B.c. 40, during the greater 
part of which Pollio was consul; Horace 
writes under the stress of the horrors 
which culminated, for the time, in the 
Bellum Perusinum (see Virgil’s Messianic 
Eclogue, pp. 33-37); Virgil’s lines glow 
with the fresh hope opened up by the 
Peace of Brundisium. To Horace 
Octavianus was a hoped-for deliverer, 
as yet without the power to deliver, and 
his name is not breathed; to Virgil he 
is the one certain hope for Italy and 
mankind, and the Eclogue is an inspired 
ὕμνος. The date is significant, because 
B.C. 39 had been marked for the 
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celebration of the Ludi saeculares, 
though no celebration took place until 
B.c. 17. Hence the Sibylline books 
would be much in men’s thoughts, 
and Sibylline verses would be flowing 
into Rome from Alexandria and else- 
where. Kiessling agrees as to the date, 
but other authorities do not. H. Nettle- 
ship, who had given much attention to 
the Epodes, assigned the XVIth to 
B.C. 32, and so Torrentius—so also Th. 


Pliiss. In fact, any date before Actium 
is possible. The Eclogue is fixed to 
B.C. 40. 


With regard to the poems themselves, 
M. Kukula finds that there has been 
much misconception. Each should be 
brought into its own proper class. 
The Epode is a true Archilochian 
‘jambus’ inspired by poems of Archi- 
lochus: the Eclogue is a true ‘ bucolic,’ 
amoebean in structure, and has its 
models in Theocritus. To obtain these 
results a re-reading, or reconstruction, 
is required, which will be startling to 
English readers. 

The poems must, in the first place 
at least, be considered separately. It 
may be convenient to take the Eclogue 
first. We can afford to be brief, partly 
because the whole question has so lately 
been explored in the valuable tripartite 
volume mentioned above, partly because 
it will be more satisfactory to state 
M. Kukula’s proposals, with some of 
the advantages which he claims for 
them, to await the deliberate opinion of 
scholars. 

The influence upon Virgil’s language 
of the Hebrew prophets, partly at least 
through Sibylline verses, is common 
ground to M. Kukula and the English 
scholars. When we come to the 
personal bearings of the poem, we 
have a wide divergence. The English 
writers agree that the subject is a 
real human child, whose birth was due 
in B.C. 40; other explanations, such 
as that of Sir W. Ramsay, or again, 
those of M. Reinach or M. Cartault, 
are ruled out, as Mr. Warde Fowler 
shows (p. 53 f.), by the four lines which 
close the Eclogue. Who that child 
was to be does not concern us now. 
M. Kukula leaves such questions to 
a Faculty of Nurses. There was a 
real child, but he was now a man of 


twenty-three; the Eclogue is a hymn 
in honour of his birth in B.c. 63, and 
embodies the prophecy of the Sibyl 
over his cradle, with remarks added by 
the poet; the glory of Pollio’s year is 
the beginning of Octavianus’ reign of 
peace. 

The proposal is this: Remove the 
four lines which now close the Eclogue, 
to stand after line 25, where they will 
form part of the 5100] 5 prophetic 
chant. Thus we have: 

I-3, Introduction, by the poet. 

4-10, Vaticinium Cumaeum, by the 


Sibyl. 
11-17, Spoken by the poet. 
18-25, 60-63, 26-45. Vaticinium 


continued (divided by periods—child- 
hood 12 lines, youth 11, manhood 9). 

46-59, Epilogue by the poet. 

(7 lines to the Deliverer, 7 personal to 
himself). 

M. Kukula claims the following ad- 
vantages (stated here in very brief 
summary, and without comment). 

(1) ‘At’ in line 18 is explained. 

(2) And ‘adeo’ in line 11. 

(3) ‘ Nascenti’ takes a future sense, 
and ‘ modo’ falls into place with ‘ fave,’ 
not with the participle. 

(4) The Deliverer is, like Hercules 
and Alexander, to be a deified child of 
earth, but one deified from birth, not 
for deeds done. 

(5) The ‘laugh’ is to be a human 
token for good (as in Catullus 61, 216), 
but also a sign of a birth more than 
human. Compare the tearless laughter 
of the infant Hercules in Theocritus 
XXIV. 

(6) Like Herakliskos (the title-name 
of the 24th Idyl), and Alexander, 
Octavianus was a ten-months child. 

Any reader who is attracted by these 
proposals will ask anxiously: ‘But 
how do the four lines come to be at 
the end in our copies?’ M. Kukula 
does not suggest any accident in trans- 
mission : he sees the hand of a falsifier, 
though the motive is left uncertain. 
The place of the four lines was deliber- 
ately altered, either to assist the 
ambitious schemes of Pollio’s son (see 
the story in ‘Servius Dan.’ on vy. 11) 
or to favour a Christian hypothesis. 
The question of probability is here 
a compound one. Greater probability 
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on the main proposal will enable us 
to accept a mere surmise as to the 
secondary question. Direct evidence 
as to the latter might go a long way 
to establish the former. On the whole, 
something more definite seems to be 
needed. 

A certain amount of direct information 
may be drawn from ancient commenta- 
tors. Thus the Berne scholium on 
1. 37, ‘quasi puer esset tum Octavianus, 
sive non natus esset, ita vaticinatur,’ 
shows an early view that the person 
glorified was Augustus. Another note 
in the same scholia (p. 775) ‘in hac 
ecloga solus poeta loquitur ’ is quoted as 
proving the existence of a contrary view. 
We may add Macrobius 3, 7, 1, (quoted 
by H. Nettleship (Ancient Lives of V., 
p- 47) in proof of the existence of 
current views that ‘the honour of the 
poem must be divided between Pollio 
and Octavianus.’ 

The XVIth Epode is a spirited 
poem, in which good judges have 
found much merit. It should be 
read in close connexion with Epode 
VII., and both with Odes I. 14, 
‘O navis referent. Theodore Martin 
gives a translation with a ring of Macau- 
lay’s ballad style, and also writes 
an appreciative notice in Blackwood’s 
Classics for English Readers, quoting 
equally high praise from the first Lord 
Lytton. It is more to our purpose 
to quote H. Nettleship (Essays, 1885, 


Ρ- 153): 

‘The lofty appeal of this poem, the 
perfection of its narrative, the pathos 
of its allegorical reminiscence of the 
story of Phocaea, the rapidity of its 
hexameter, alternating with the strictest 
Archilochian iambic, raise it to the 
very highest rank among compositions 
of its class.’ 

The structure of the poem thus 
understood is simple and Horatian. 
After fourteen lines of introduction, 
Archilochian enough, though there is 
no personal bitterness, the poet 
dramatises. He is presiding over a 
debate, and, as Bentley observes, uses 
the proper formula for putting the 
question: his own proposal is one of 
despair. At the end, the speaker is left 
speaking. Compare Epode XIII., or 
Odes I. 7, a much more finished work. 
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M. Kukula is dissatisfied. He takes 
up a remark of Kiessling’s that the 
Archilochian Epode passes at the end 
into a true ‘elegy.’ But that is to 
surrender Horace’s own principle, the 
‘simplex dumtaxat et unum.’ Heine 
may be sentimental and bitter within 
the same poem, not so Horace. The 
proposed remedy is to understand the 
motion for an exodus to be made, not 
seriously, but in a spirit of sarcasm. 

Like Agamemnon (J/. II., 110-141), 
the mover uses words intended to pro- 
voke dissent, not to carry conviction. 
And the whole tenor resembles that of 
the famous speech of Camillus against 
migration to Veii (Livy V. 51-54). 

It seems impossible to allow that 
there is any lack of unity in the poem. 
The term Archilochian is one of vague 
import, and can only be applied (as 
M. Kukula observes) in a very modified 
sense to several of the Epodes which we 
have. In the Epode before us it may 
be granted that the language is over- 
wrought, and that there is, as Arch- 
bishop Trench, a robust critic, (in his 
Plutarch, p. 65), says, ‘a very distinct 
note of falsetto.” Yet to suppose a 
long sustained series of sarcasms seems 
unlike Horace; certainly it is very far 
from the Horace of the later Satires, 
whom Persius, in a well-known line, 
quoted by M. Kukula, describes. 

Some specific points of objection to 
the usual serious interpretation of the 
Epode must be mentioned : 

In the last line ‘fuga’ is challenged, 
as carrying associations of cowardice. 
The author of the Rhetoric which bears 
the name of Dionysius says that φεύγειν, 
purposely used in the Speech of 
Agamemnon, and φυγή always have this 
colour in Homer. Yet in Latin poetry 
at any rate ‘fuga’ with a genitive 
appears to be the correct and almost 
colourless way of expressing release 
from any trouble. Cf. A.P. 31, Sat. 
II. 6, 95, Epist. I. 18, 24, and also 
Epist. I. 1, 41, where ‘vitium fugere’ 
is an equivalent to ‘ stultitia caruisse.’ 

On 1. 53 it is argued that ‘ mirabimur’ 
is a word which could only have 
attractions for fools. A fragment of Archi- 
lochus (76 Bergk) is quoted, where the 
words μηδεὶς ἔθ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰσορῶν θαυμαζέτω 
occur in close association with prodigies 
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such as those described in an earlier 
part of the Epode (1. 30 etc.). This 
objection is quite valid, as far as it 
goes, and should be fairly weighed. 
But it is further contended that Horace 
would not have used the word seriously, 
because, twenty years later (Epist. I. 
16, I, etc.) he shews an interest, then 
newly acquired, in the ‘ Nil admirari’ 
formula. That ‘mirabimur’ is the 
right word in the passage before us, 
may be seen from Odes III. 25, where 
Horace compares himself to the rapt 
Bacchante : 


. ut mihi devio 
ripas et vacuum nemus 
mirari libet. 


In 1. 40 ‘ Etrusca praeter et volate 
littora, is usually explained of the 
beginning of a coasting voyage to 
Gibraltar and beyond it, where the 
‘Fortunate Isles’ lay. This course 
would lie for a few miles past the right, 
or Etruscan, bank of the Tiber, the 
‘Tuscus amnis’ (Aen. VIII. 473, Hor. 
S. 2, 3, 33), in view of landmarks such 
as the ‘ Tyrrhena pharos’ of a later date 
(Juv. XII.75),andthennorth. M. Kukula 
will not have it. Heis possessed by frag- 
ments of Archilochus (Bergk 53-54), 
which describe the voyage in quest of 
gold, made northward to Thasos by the 
Parians, and their disillusionment in 
finding that ‘all the woes of all the 
Greeks’ met there. So the attractive 
story of Sertorius, preserved by Plu- 
tarch, and cited, as from Sallust, by 
the Pseudo Acron on this passage, 
must go. The story may have to 
go, but the ‘Fortunate Isles’+ were 
early familiar to the Roman public 
from sailor stories, and Juba, whose 
book was Pliny’s authority (N.H. VI. 37), 
was at this time in Rome, though little 
more than a child. Later on they 
were definitely identified with the 
Canaries. M. Kukula has much to 
say of Utopian dreams known to Greek 
writers from Plato onwards,and satirised 
by them. But there is no proof that 
these made any impression upon 
Roman imagination. Surely it is safer 
here τὰ πρὸς ποσὶ σκοπεῖν. 





1 See Tozer’s History of Ancient Geography, 
p. 226. 
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M. Kukula lays much stress on the 
imitation by the two Roman poets of 
their Greek models, by Virgil of Idyls 
XVI., XVII. of Theocritus, ‘hymns’ in 
praise of Hiero and Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and of XXIV., the ‘Hpa«duoxos. 
He well points out, as Conington has 
done in the ‘ Introductions’ of his first 
and second volumes, that such imitation 
Was no plagiarism, and quotes (from 
Skutsch, as Conington from Heyne) 
the very pertinent remarks of Seneca, 
in the Third Swasoria ‘ fecisse Nasonem 
quod in multis aliis versibus Vergilii 
fecerat, non surripiendi causa, sed 
palam mutuandi, hoc animo ut vellet 
agnosci.’ Thus, to take a single detail, 
‘silvas’ of 1. 3 is an intimation that he 
has Theocritus XVII. 9-12 in mind, 
and is writing a hymn after his 
model. So with Horace. If we had 
entire poems of Archilochus where 
we have only fragments, a surprising 
light would be thrown on the Epode 
before us. The analogy of other 
poems, of which the Greek source is 
known to us, makes us feel this to be a 
little doubtful. Take Odes I. 14, ‘O 
navis referent.’ The extant stanzas of 
Alcaeus, which inspired it, are very 
instructive on the Greek Alcaic metre ; 
are they equally instructive on the 
workmanship of Horace? Or again, 
Odes I. 15, ‘Pastor cum _ traheret’ 
founded, according to Porphyrion, on 
an Ode of Bacchylides, some fine lines 
of which are preserved by Clement. 
Now, since 1897, we have the Ode 
almost entire, but do we know more 
about Horace? It was finely said by 
Addison (Spectator 417) that Horace 
‘immediately takes fire at the first hint 
of any passage in the Ilad or 
Odyssey, and always rises above him- 
self when he has Homer in view.’ 
This is not the passing judgment of a 
man of letters; it is in harmony with the 
profound analysis of ‘imitation’ made 
independently by two practical ancient 


critics (see Quintilian, X. 1, and 
Longinus, sect. XIII.). It can be 
illustrated from MHorace’s practice. 


Odes I. 12, ‘Quem virum aut heroa’ 
starts with a Pindaric motive. But 
having caught the fire from Pindar, 
Horace lets himself go, and is himself 
throughout the stirring stanzas. Con- 
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trast IV. 4, where the poet writes to 
order an elaborate Pindaric Court 
poem. Thus we cannot accept either 
of M. Kukula’s concluding tropes. 
Horace was no gifted ‘chess player,’ 
who moved his pieces, that is his 
borrowed ‘motives,’ about the board 
with dazzling results, nor did they fall 
into their places, without trouble to the 
author’s head, as in a ‘kaleidoscope.’ 
To allow this would be to contradict 
the whole teaching of the three Literary 
Epistles. A world of toil must be 
behind any work worthy of the public 
eye, however easy the apparent move- 
ment (Ep. II. 2, 124-125), and however 
real the genius of the artist (A.P. 408 ff.). 

Horace lightly, and half ironically 
after his wont, compares himself to the 
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diligent bee. M. Kukula transfers the 
image to Virgil, and it may well be 
accepted in the spirit of Bacon’s 
words: ‘Apis ratio media est, quae 
materiam ex floribus tam horti quam 
agri elicit, sed simul etiam eam propria 
facultate vertit et digerit.’ 

We owe to M. Kukula a most careful 
study of two difficult, and not unimport- 
ant, poems, one of which, partly from 
causes external to itself, has passed, 
without discredit, among the great 
literature of the world. It is impossible 
to do justice, in any summary form, to 
the elaborate argument. The con- 
clusions can be weighed by any reader 
familiar with the two poets. 


A. O. PRICKARD. 


THE ROMAN ODES OF HORACE. 


De Horatit quae dicuntur Odis Romanis : 
Specimen Litterarium Inaugurale quod 
pro Gradu Doctoratus in Academia 
Rheno-Trajectina Facultatis Examini 
submisit Hendrik Wagenvoort, e Pago 
Minnertsga. Groningae, apud J. B. 
Wolters MCMXI. 


IN an inaugural address submitted as 
an exercise for the Degree of Doctor 
with Classical Honours in the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, Hendrik Wagenvoort 
discusses at considerable length and 
with much elaboration of detail the 
purpose of the first six Odes of the 
Third Book of the Odes of Horace 
and the relation in which the several 
members of the group stand to one 
another. 

Dr. Wagenvoort had already treated 
this subject in a dissertation written 
in response to a suggestion of the 
Faculty of Letters and Philosophy at 
Amsterdam, who proposed as a matter 
for critical consideration the various 
views that have been advanced as to 
the meaning of the several Odes of this 
group considered separately and the 
purport of the group regarded as a 
collective whole. 

The sequence of six Odes in the same 
metre is noteworthy and of itself sug- 


gests some close connexion ; indeed, the 
grammarian Diomede, in his account 
of Horace’s metres, treats them as one 
continuous poem and numbers Ode 
VII as II. No such sequence occurs 
elsewhere in the four Books of the Odes 
of Horace. In one instance (Book II. 
13-15) three successive Odes in the 
same metre are found, and there are 
besides five pairs (Book I. 16-17, 26-27, 
34-35, Book II. 19-20, Book IV. 14-15) 
of Odes in the same metre—the metre 
used being, it may be noted, in all 
instances the Alcaic—but in no case 
except that under consideration are so 
many Odes in the same metre placed 
in juxtaposition. The probability of 
a unity of general purpose suggested 
by this external feature is further 
strengthened by a _ consideration of 
the subject-matter of the several Odes. 
As Wickham says, the ends social, 
moral, religious, political, which a 
good government would set before itself 
in Rome are reviewed, and it is more 
than once promised that Cesar’s ré- 
gime is to compass them. This unity 
of purpose in the whole group Dr. 
Wagenvoort maintains, and he en- 
deavours to show in detail the train 
of connexion existing between one Ode 
and another, and the relevancy of some 
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of the allusions that have proved mat- 
ters of dispute. His conclusion is that 
the subject of the whole cycle is the 
apotheosis of Augustus, and that its 
purpose is to justify the act of con- 
ferring on a man a title that might be 
thought to belong rather to a god. 
This consummation is found in Ode 
III, where Augustus is represented as 
admitted to the banquets of the gods. 

The general drift of the group being 
agreed upon, Dr. Wagenvoort chiefly 
devotes his attention to explaining and 
showing the relevancy of certain pas- 
sages that have created difficulty. For 
example, he considers the following 
questions among others: To whom are 
the opening words of the first Ode 
addressed, and what is their relevancy ? 
Are they an introduction to the first 
Ode only, or to several of the Odes, 
or to the whole Book? What is the 
meaning of Juno’s address in Ode III? 

As to the opening words of Ode I, 
the mode of address is suggestive of the 
mysteries, and, as Wickham observes, 
seems to include the two ideas that the 
Odes which follow are to be of a higher 
mood than their predecessors, and that 
the wisdom which they convey is 
strange to the age. The words of Ode 
II, lines 25-32, revert to the same idea, 
and if the first and second Odes to- 
gether be regarded as introductory to 
the group (the view that Dr. Wagenvoort 
takes), the opening words of Ode I. 1-4 
and the concluding words of Ode II. 
25-32 may be regarded as the prologue 
and the epilogue of the introduction, 
serving as formulae intended to add 
weight and dignity to the subject about 
to be treated. The body of these two 
Odes emphasises the perishable nature 
of all things earthly, and dwells on the 
theme that virtue alone secures im- 
mortality— Necessity being the key- 
note of the former Ode, Virtue of the 
latter. 

After this introduction, Ode III 
represents Augustus as already ad- 
mitted to, or about to be admitted to, 
the ranks of the gods, and the following 
Odes indicate, though it may be some- 
what obscurely, the merits by which 
he won his elevation. 

It is commonly assumed that the 
prologue is addressed to ‘maidens and 
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boys’ as being persons more within the 
reach of the poet’s teaching than the 
uninitiated crowd of men and women. 
Dr. Wagenvoort, however, adopts the 
view that the expression is used by the 
poet merely to maintain the character 
of a hierophant already implied by the 
opening words. The Odes are addressed 
to the whole Roman people, but the 
phraseology is adapted to the Musarum 
sacerdos presenting hymns to be sung by 
a chorus of boys and girls. 

The well-known crux as to the mean- 
ing of Juno’s address in Ode III, lines 
17 sq., is discussed at length. It has 
been suggested that there may be an 
allusion to a proposed removal of the 
capital to the neighbourhood of the 
Troad. This proposal was attributed 
to Julius Caesar, and was ultimately 
carried out by Constantine. It has 
been thought that Horace may here, 
possibly at the desire of Augustus, be 
endeavouring to remove from men’s 
minds the fear of such a change. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this view 
is correct. It is much more likely that 
Dr. Wagenvoort—in common with Wick- 
ham and others—is right in thinking 
that the allusion is to Trojan manners, 
and that Juno in allegorical fashion 
condemns Asiatic perfidy and luxury. 
This explains why such stress is laid on 
the lawlessness and treachery associated 
with the history of Troy, and helps to 
mark the contrast with the virtue that 
opened heaven to Augustus. 

The remaining Odes deal with the 
special forms of virtue that qualified 
Augustus for the society of the gods. 
Ode IV tells of the refinement and 
literary culture the Muses bestowed on 
him; Ode V dwells on the virtue of 
valour, and suggests, as is thought, the 
duty of seeking revenge for the disaster 
of Charrae; Ode VI deals with re- 
ligious and _ social questions, the re- 
storation of temples, the checking of 
licence. 

Dr. Wagenvoort has treated fully and 
in a judicial spirit the interesting and 
difficult subject of his thesis. In some 
cases perhaps he may be accused of 
pressing the supposed links of con- 
nexion too far and with too much 
subtlety. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that if the connecting train of 
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thought were obvious the subject would 
not have been proposed for discussion. 
His method of procedure seems right, 
namely, first to determine, as far as 
may be, the general purpose of the 
whole, and then to use that general 
purpose as a clue to the discovery of 
the particular bonds of connexion 
between the parts. In studying the 
group one is reminded of the difficulty 
which a reader of Pindar so often feels 
in following the thread of that writer’s 
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thoughts. The commentator, no less 
than the poet, who would tread Pindaric 
paths must walk with circumspection, 
and may well bear in mind Horace’s 
warning : 

Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari, 


Jule, ceratis ope Daedalea 
Nititur pennis vitreo daturus 


Nomina ponto. 
C. H. KEENE. 


University College, 
Cork, Ireland. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Retractatio in the Ambrosian and Palatine 
Recensions of Plautus. A Study of the 
Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus, Stichus 
and Trinummus. By Cornelia C. 
Coulter. (Bryn Mawr College Mono- 
graphs: Monograph Series, vol. X.) 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
IQIl. 


THIS is a very meritorious performance, 
and the directors of the Latin Seminary 
of Bryn Mawr College must be con- 
gratulated on it. Plautine study has 
been so vigorously progressive since 
Ritschl’s day that the previous writings 
on this subject of ‘ Retractatio’ (the 
revision and alteration of the plays at 
the Plautine Revival in Terence’s time) 
have become wholly or in great part 
antiquated. Most of them appeared 
before the readings of the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest were rightly known, and 
before the Palatine family of MSS. had 
been thoroughly collated; their state- 
ments about the text tradition are there- 
fore woefully inaccurate. Seyffert’s and 
Leo’s researches have thrown new light 
on the form of the ancient editions of 
Plautus; the discovery of the readings 
of the lost Codex Turnebi has given us 
a far completer and truer view of the 
ancient ‘ Palatine’ recension than was 
possible before; recent grammatical 
investigation has blunted the edge of 
Langen’s favourite weapon of argument 
‘this or that construction does not 
occur in any other passage of Plautus, 
and therefore cannot be Plautine’; the 
nature of the Plautine text used by 


Nonius Marcellus was not rightly appre- 
hended till the beginning of this century. 
To bring these antiquated treatises up to 
date, by a judicious sifting of their col- 
lections, as has been done with consider- 
able success in this monograph, is to 
perform a real service to Plautine study. Ὁ 

The writer confines herself to the five 
plays, for which we have both the 
‘ Ambrosian ’ and the ‘ Palatine’ ancient 
recensions most fully preserved, and 
tries to show that the former has as 
much of the ‘ Revival’ elements (i.e. of 
the alterations introduced by stage- 
managers of the Plautine Revival period) 
as the latter. It is certainly true that 
in the ‘ Poenulus’ the ‘ Revival’ ele- 
ments (or, at least, duplicate versions 
of lines and passages) are present in the 
Palimpsest to a great extent. Whether 
this is true of other plays may be 
doubted. But it is difficult to arrive at 
absolute certainty in so delicate an in- 
vestigation. Only the credulous reader 
will accept without question a state- 
ment like that on p. 113: ‘A has 
eight cases of retractatio which P does 
not give, and P has five which A does 
not give.’ The usefulness of the book 
lies rather in its sensible and fairly com- 
plete collection of the available evidence 
than in the results arrived at by infer- 
ence. I say fairly complete, because 
there are gaps. For instance, the read- 
ing of the Codex Turnebt in Persa 442 
has been ignored in the discussion on 
pp. 31-32. 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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Specimina codicum Latinorum Vaticano- 
vum collegerunt FRANcISCcUS EHRLE 


S.J. et Pautus LieBaErRT. Vol. I. 
Large 8vo. Pp. xxxvit+8. Fifty 
photographs. Bonnae: A. Marcus 


et E. Weber, 1912. 


Less than twenty years ago palaeo- 
graphy was a science confined to a very 
few even among advanced scholars, and 
most schoolboys were as innocent of 
the meaning of an apparatus criticus as 
they were of metaphysics. And, I fear, 
it is with an unregenerate sigh of relief at 
having been born in those days, and of 
pity for the younger generation, that 
most of us regard the announcement of 
a cheap series of facsimiles illustrating 
the various departments of Greek and 
Latin palaeography “in usum schola- 
rum.” Whether a system of specialisa- 
tion in the cradle is likely to be 
beneficial in any way to the unfortunate 
youth who is subjected to it may well 
be doubted; though probably, except in 
the case of those who would take to it 
without such assistance and in defiance 
of authority, one may rely on boys’ 
nature to make it as harmless and as 
useless as any other kind of school 
instruction. But all this is merely by 
the way and does not detract in the 
least from the utility of the series for 
students, of whatever age they may be. 

Ehrle and Liebaert’s specimens, as one 
would expect from the editors’ names, 
are fully equal to the previous volumes, 
and higher praise can hardly be accorded 
them. They comprise excellent re- 
presentative examples of practically all 
the main styles of book hand from the 
fourth century to the fifteenth. As the 
editors have drawn their material mainly 
from the Vatican Library, they have 
naturally reproduced a large number of 
the early capital and uncial MSS. in 
which that library is especially rich. 
One is glad to note that they have 
chosen in many cases MSS. with cur- 
sive marginalia, as the old cursive 
writing is of great importance for the 
study of the history of contractions and 
of the subsequent national hands. 

In their introductory remarks they 
lay stress on these early MSS., suggest- 
ing, what is certainly badly required, 
further research on the history and the 
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means of dating such hands. It may 
seem rather a hopeless study after the 
many attempts that have been made: 
but the advances that can be effected 
by such special research is well illus- 
trated by another branch of Italian 
palaeography, which is well represented 
in the volume. Not only is what used 
vaguely to be referred to as the “ Lom- 
bardic”’ script now divided into North 
and South Italian, but in the latter— 
the Beneventan script—two_ schools, 
those of Monte Cassino and of Bari, 
have been detected. 

Northern scripts are rather less fully 
exemplified, though quite sufficiently : 
indeed I notice only one serious omission. 
There is no example of the pointed 
“Trish” hand, though it was used occa- 
sionally even as far south as Bobbio. 

The descriptions of the plates are 
furnished with an useful bibliography, 
giving the main authorities who have 
treated of each separate MS., and with 
transcripts of all the plates which might 
present any difficulty to beginners. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 





BRILLANT, LES SECRETAIRES 
ATHENIENS. 


Les Secrétaires Athéniens, par M. BriL- 
LANT. (Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, fascicule 1901.) 1 Vol. 
Pp. xxi+148. Paris: Honoré Cham- 
pion, ΤΟΥΤῚ 4 francs. 


THE subject of the Athenian secretaries 
of state is certainly no new one; that at 
least is made clear by a glance at the 
bibliography prefixed to this work. 
Boeckh, Hille, Schaefer, Wilamowitz 
and other scholars had studied it before 
the discovery of the ᾿Αθηναίων Hodureia, 
and in more recent years Drerup, Penn- 
dorf, W. S. Ferguson and A. Mommsen 
(whose articles in Philologus M. Brillant 
appears to have overlooked) have at- 
tempted, with the aid of Aristotle (A@. 
IIon. liv.) to solve its difficulties. Yet 
no agreement has been reached hitherto, 
and the two discussions which have 
appeared this last summer, that of 
M. Brillant and Schulthess’ article in 
Pauly - Wissowa, Realencyclopddie 5.0. 
γραμματεῖς, take widely divergent views. 
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Certainty is perhaps unattainable with 
the materials at our disposal, but the 
recent publication by Kirchner of an 
important list of members and officials 
of the βουλή (Ath. Mitt. xxix. 244 ff.) 
reminds us that these materials are 
being supplemented from time to time 
by fresh epigraphical discoveries, and 
fosters the hope that the future may 
supply us with definite answers to some 
at least of our questions. 

After an introduction dealing with the 
Athenian secretaries, in which attention 
is called to their number and variety 
and the distinction between the magis- 
trates who bore the title and their 
ὑπηρέται is emphasised, M. Brillant 
passes on to a careful examination of 
the text of ’A@. Πολ. liv. 3, assuming 
without question its Aristotelian author- 
ship and taking for granted—rightly, 
perhaps, but without sufficient examina- 
tion—its value as our principal authority 
on the question. Chapter II. is devoted 
to a discussion of the γραμματεὺς τῆς 
βουλῆς prior to the reform of 368-3 B.C., 
an elected official who held office for a 
single prytany and was not a member 
of the πρυτανεύουσα φυλή. In the 
following chapter the author deals with 
the ypaypateds κατὰ πρυτανείαν, an 
annual magistrate chosen by lot. Here 
we reach the crux of the whole question. 
Was this latter official substituted for 
the γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς, or did the 
two exist side by side for nearly half a 
century? The latter view is accepted 
by the majority of scholars, who point 
to the continued, though sporadic, 
appearance of the title γραμματεὺς τῆς 
βουλῆς in inscriptions down to 318-7 B.c. 
M. Brillant, however, following and 
amplifying the theory originally pro- 
pounded by Boeckh and recently main- 
tained by W. 5. Ferguson, seeks to 
prove that we must ‘see in the ypap- 
ματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς and in the γραμματεὺς 
κατὰ πρυτανείαν one and the same 
official’ and that the use of the former 
designation after 362 B.c. is really 
popular and not official, the survival of 
a title officially discontinued. The 
author argues with skill as well as con- 
viction and this chapter alone would 
afford ample justification, if any such 
were needed, for the publication of his 
treatise. In chapter IV he states and 
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supplements the law first formulated by 
Ferguson for the succession of the 
secretaries of state, that they follow 
each other in the official order of the 
tribes—a law afterwards shown to hold 
good also for the priests of Asclepius at 
Athens and for those of Serapis at Delos. 
The history of the secretaryship is then 
traced from the time of Aristotle on- 
wards; the three years of oligarchy, 
321-310 B.C., were succeeded by a return 
to the old institutions and the ypap- 
ματεὺς κατὰ πρυτανείαν resumed in 318 
his former place and functions. The 
author next deals with the other two 
secretaries mentioned in ’A@. Ion. liv., 
the ἐπὶ τοὺς νόμους and the reader 
(γραμματεὺς ὁ ἀναγνωσόμενος τῷ δήμῳ 
καὶ τῇ βουλῇ), who in the inscriptions 
appears as γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς καὶ 
τοῦ δήμου. Twoappendices are devoted 
to the ἀντιγραφεῖς known to us from 
literary sources and inscriptions and to 
the secretary of the thesmothetae. 

The work is simple and unaffected in 
style, clear in arrangement, and as 
interesting as the subject will permit. 
Errors and misprints, though not en- 
tirely absent, seem to be few, and the 
sources, ancient and modern, have been 
carefully studied. While finality cannot 
be claimed for M. Brillant’s conclusions, 
it is safe to say that no student of the 
Attic secretaries can afford in future to 
ignore this valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. 


M. N. Top. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Edited, with trans- 
lations and notes, by A. S. Hunt, 
D.Litt. Part VIII., with 7 plates; 
Part IX., with 6 plates. 1011-12- 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta 
Papyracea nuper reperta. Clarendon 
Press. 


Dr. Hunt apologises for the delay 
in publishing each of these volumes; 
but those who know will rather admire 
his speed. It is no light matter to 
edit a volume of this sort, especially 
when the literary finds are unusually 
novel. For we have in these volumes 
parts of the Meliambi of Cercidas, an 
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author hitherto known by a few frag- 
ments; part of the Ichneutae of 
Sophocles, a satyric drama; fragments 
of the Eurypylus of Sophocles, and of 
another satyric drama by an author 
unknown ; besides the usual theological 
pieces, and the usual letters and official 
documents of the Egyptian province. 
We also owe an apology for delay, but 
we offer it with confidence, for the 
delay is simply due to the fact that 
our Review is too small to publish all 
its reviews promptly, and this fact is 
due to the fact that English school- 
masters will not do their duty in sup- 
porting it. Tul’as voulu, George Dandin. 

Cercidas is said in the title (frag. 4) 
to be a Cynic, κερκίδα κυνὸς μελίαμβοι: 
and he uses a lyric metre for satirical 
matter, a novelty in literature. His 
dialect is Doric, but not very consistent 
Doric. Heupbraids Zeus for not taking 
away the wealth of one Xenon, a 
wastrel, whom he describes by some 
remarkable compounds; the author is 
indeed full of strange words, and 
bearded like a pard (frag, 3, 11). One 
of these words is the personified Mera- 
dws, according to W. M.’s clever emen- 
dation (suggested by a marginal note). 
A rather fanciful allegory makes 
Aphrodite blow soft with the right 
cheek, and tempestuous with the left. 
The anonymous satyric drama _ has 
some twenty continuous lines, in which 
the chorus describe their abilities to 
Oeneus; they claim to understand 
oracles, medicine, astronomy, and τῶν 
κάτω λάλησις, besides fighting. A 
fragment of the Afélantis of Hellanicus 
follows, beautifully written; and part 
of a lion-hunt from Pancrates’s Hadrian 
and Antinous, in stilted hexameters. 
Part of a commentary on [liad ii. is of 
importance for our knowledge of Aris- 
tarchus; another commentary quotes 
a number of new fragments from 
several authors. Portions of Bacchy- 
lides, Hesiod, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Virgil are included: the 
last written in square capitals on 
vellum. 

The satyric play of Sophocles has 
for its plot the exploits of the infant 
Hermes; Silenus and his satyrs are 
the trackers who search for the lost 
cattle of Apollo. The language and 
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metre of this play are less tragic than 
the tragedies, but do not show so much 
licence as the Cyclops does. The piece 
is quite amusing and full of high spirits ; 
one of the cries is novel, Ψ w. The 
fragments of the Eurypylus are so torn 
that very little can be made of it. 

A part of a life of Euripides, by 
Satyrus, contains authority for some 
statements commonly made about Euri- 
pides, and one or two new items, with 
some new fragments of his work. It 
is said that Cleon prosecuted him for 
impiety. 

The extant authors of whom frag- 
ments are given here are Euripides, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
Isocrates, Apollonius Rhodius. 

We cannot examine the other con- 
tents of the volumes in detail. Among 
the theological documents is a passage 
from the old Latin version of the Bible, 
mostly new, interesting for both con- 
tents and paleography. No. 1081 is 
from a Gnostic gospel. In Part IX., 
No. 1166 is Genesis xvi., third century, 
with some interesting readings; 1172 
from the Shepherd of Hermas. 

The official documents do not, as a 
rule, call for special notice; but they add 
details to the picture of Roman Egypt 
which is now growing before us. It 
may be worth while to mention leases 
of a pigeon-house and dining-rooms 
(1127-9), lease of a stable (1207), temple 
accounts (1143-4), questions put to the 
oracle of Sarapis (1148-9, 1213), a 
Christian prayer and amulets (1150-2), 
petition concerning an ephebus (1202), 
petition to a strategus, naming a new 
prefect, Aelius Publius (1204), a 
manumission inter amicos, the second 
known (1205), an adoption, the second 
known (1206). To many the private 
documents will be the most attractive 
in this section. A touch like ἄσπασαι 
τὰ ἀβάσκαντά μου παιδία, when we 
might say ‘ beloved,’ is characteristic : 
take again φεδρύνων τὴν πανήγυριν τοῦ 
υἱοῦ μου Γενναδίου καταξίωσον ἅμα ἡμῖν 
συνδιπνῆσαι: and ‘the old cushion in 
the dining-room.’ These trifles often set 
the writers before us as they lived. 

In the third volume of our list, 
Dr. Hunt collects the fragments of 
the Ichneutae and Eurypylus, the 
Hypsipyle, Cretes and Melanippe of Euri- 
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pides, and the anonymous satyric play. 
It was a good idea to make them easily 
accessible to scholars. 

W...H. DR. 





Catalogue of the Greek Papyri im the 
Rylands Library. I. Literary texts. 
Edited by Α. 5. Hunt, Litt. D. With 
ΤΟ plates. Manchester University 
Press, 1011. 


Tuis volume includes 61 papyri, some 
of considerable length. Amongst them 
are eleven of Homer, others of Hesiod 
(Theogony), Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Hippocrates, Polybius, and Cicero. 
In Il. 5. 221 ἐπιβήσεαι (found already 
in Ox. Pap. 223) supports a conjecture 
of Bentley’s. Critical signs occur in 51 
—the diple thrice. No. 53 is part of a 
vellum book which once held the whole 
Odyssey, writtenabout A.D. 300, and there- 
fore of importance for its writing: the 
accents also present peculiarities, and 
the text does not fall in with any extant 
group of MSS. It contains parts of 
eleven books, and many interesting 
readings. The writing, though not 
unpleasing, is not so good as that of 
Herodotus No. 55, a beautiful upright 
uncial of the best: this last contains a 
critical sign ——>. No. 56 Hippocrates 
περὶ διαίτης ὀξέων appears to be of the 
second century, though the treatise is 
not by Hippocrates. In 57 (Demos- 
thenes, de Corona) the contents of the 
ψηφίσματα and ἀποκρίσεις are omitted ; 


No. 58 has ,, 85 a compendium for 


ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. No. 59 is a boy’s 
exercise, a phrase six times repeated: a 
facsimile would have been welcome. 
The Polybius (60) is part of the same 
roll as the fragments in Berlin, an 
excellent text often superior totheextant 
MSS.: these confirm five conjectures, 
condemn others, and suggest several 
new and better readings (xi. 15. 7 insert 
ἀγομένην after κατάβασιν, τό. 3... 
προεστῶτος, ἐξ ἀρχῆς γὰρ εὐθέως προε- 
βάλετο. . .. The Cicero is an early 
crib, the Latin words being arranged 
in one column with Greek equivalents 
opposite. 

The theological texts are interesting 
from their age, if little more; but there 
are a few points worth mentioning. In 


Tit. ii. 7 the pap. 5 (third century) has 
ἀφθονίαν for ἀφθορίαν. No. 6 is the 
oldest extant copy of the Nicene Creed; 
No. 7 is an acrostic hymn; No. 12 a 
certificate of pagan sacrifice, complete. 

The rest (13-42) are new classical 
fragments: they are indeed fragments! 
The only one complete is an epitha- 
lamium of six lines. Oneis a Maiden’s 
lament (15) of Roman date, restored by 
Prof. Murray: the lover is a mirmillo, 
and the maiden laments his dangers. 
A historical fragment (18) mentions 
Chilon the Ephor of Sparta and King 
Anaxandrides as putting down tyrannies 
in Greece. Other bits are from epitomae 
of Theopompus and the Odyssey, 
writers on astronomy, mythology, and 
physiology, scholia and lexicon to 
Homer. No. 28 is a long passage περὶ 
παλμῶν μαντική, omens from throbbings 
or twitchings of the body. It is sur- 
prising to find how many parts of the 
body can twitch! 

ΝΗ: 





Young England’s Iliad: prefaced by a 
camp-fire confabulation among Scouts 
and Terriers. By G. N. HESTER. 
George Allen. 


WE have read this unpretending book 
with real interest. We hardly expected 
much from it, but there is much in it. 
The story is told in half-a-dozen pages 
to each book, but not a point seems to 
be missed. Ifanyone wants toappreciate 
the real meaning of the tale, and the 
characters it describes, he will do well to 
get this book; he is likely to find a great 
deal that he will have missed in his own 
reading. Asacontinuous story, although 
of course it cannot keep the character- 
istics of Homer, it will be found quite 
attractive ; and we beg heartily to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hester. He is worth a 
library of Dr. Casaubons. 





Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacu- 
lar: Grammar, Texts and Glossary. 
By ALBERT THUMB. Translated by 
S.ANcus. Edinburgh: Clark. 12s. 


Net. 


PROFESSOR THUMB is not quite correct 
in supposing that this is the first English 
grammar of vernacular Greek. Mrs. 
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Gardner’s useful little book has been 
out many years. This is, however, far 
more complete than its predecessor, 
and includes a great deal of information 
on the more important dialects. The 
specimens of dialect at the end (pp. 285- 
312) are excellent, and written with care 
to bring out their phonetic peculiarities. 
Besides these there are texts (pp. 213- 
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284) of all kinds of literature, a good 
glossary (but not English-Greek),and a 
full bibliography. We need not give a 
full review of this book, which is already 
well known to scholars; it is enough to 
say that the translation is competently 
done. 


W. H. D. R. 








VERSION 


THE SONS OF KING LIR, 


WHO, CHANGED INTO WILD SWANS, WANDERED 
FOR A TIME ON ‘MOYLE,’ THAT IS, 
THE SEA AND 
ESTUARIES OF NORTH ULSTER. 


Au, happy is Lir’s bright home to-day 

With mirth and music and poet’s 
lay ; 

But gloomy and cold is his children’s 
home, 

For ever tossed on the briny foam. 


Our wreathéd feathers are thin and 
light, 

When the wind blows cold through the 
wintry night ; 

Yet oft we were robed, long, long 
ago, 

In purple mantles and robes of snow. 


On Moyle’s bleak current our food and 
wine 

Is sandy sea-weed and bitter brine ; 

Yet oft we feasted in days of old, 

And hazel-mead drank from cups of 
gold. 


Our beds are rocks in the dripping 
caves; 

Our lullaby song is the roar of the 
waves: 

But soft, rich couches once we pressed, 

And harpers lulled us each night to rest. 


Lonely we swim on the billowy main, 
Through frost and snow, through storm 

and rain ; 
Alas, for the days, when round us moved 
The chiefs and princes and friends we 

loved. 

Joyce: Old Irish Ballad. 
& 


THE SONS OF KING EIR. 


Quam ridet patris illa etiamnum splen- 
dida nostri, 


laeta lyris, vatum carmine festa 
domus. 

quam profugis sedes tristis, vaga, frigida 
nobis, 

quos iactat canum fluctibus usque 
fretum. 


Tenuis ad horrificas brumali flamine 
noctes 
hic nos subtili tegmine pluma fovet ; 
at fuerat chlamydum, fuerat regalibus 
olim 
candidus his membris purpureusque 
decor. 


Pro dape, pro vino, borealibus aspera 
harenis 
sufficit alga, siti sufficit acre salum ; 
nec tamen aut epulae deerant antiquitus 
isdem, 
aut madidi sorbis aurea pocla meri. 


Nunc cubat in saxo somnus, stillantibus 
antris ; 
praeludit 
maris ; 
illa quies molli suffulta in veste iacebat, 
assiduis fidibus venerat ille sopor. 


somno vox malesuada? 


O ubi vos, comites ἢ solis nos volvimur 
undis ; 
turbo agit algentes, nix agit, imber agit. 
o, ubi nunc vos, turba ducum, quae 
tempore prisco 
stipabas pueros regis amica cohors ? 
A. W. V. 
1 J.e.,*male (parum) suadens somnum.’ In 
the context, this seems to be sufficiently clear. 
inimica (somno) and furibunda are admissible. 
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OBITUARY 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THE death of Professor Franz Skutsch, 
of Breslau University, is the heaviest 
blow that has fallen on Latin studies in 
this century. Buecheler and Vahlen 
were taken from us in their old age when 
their life-work was practically over, but 
Skutsch has been cut down at the age of 
forty-seven. And who can say how many 
brilliant discoveries, how much re-cast- 
ing of current theories we have lost by 
that stroke of fate? Each new number of 
Glotta, the journal which he edited along 
with Professor Kretschmer, brought 
from his pen some article which, if not 
quite epoch-making, at least made a dis- 
tinct advance in our knowledge of the 
history of Latin words and their forma- 
tion. In Etruscan studies too, it was 
to Skutsch that everyone looked for the 
final solution of the Etruscan problem, 
so soon as the publication of all the re- 
mains of the language should have been 
completed. His yearly reports in Glotta 
were the only reliable source of informa- 
tion on the actual progress made year 
by year in Etruscology. 

Skutsch’s special field was the history 
of the Latin language, but his interests 
covered Latin literature too; and Glotta 
was started with the express design of 
bridging the gulf between literary and 
linguistic students. Plautus was his 
favourite author. His earliest publica- 
tion, Plautinische und Romamnische Fors- 
chungen, I., contained a proof, a con- 
vincing proof (for everythingthat Skutsch 
wrote was convincing), that in the every- 
day language of Plautus’ time, before a 
word beginning with a consonant, indé 
was pronounced as ind’, exindé as exind’ 
(hence exin), tlle as ill’, iste as 1st’, and so 
on. This Phonetic Law of Latin is 
known as ‘ Skutsch’s Law.’ His papers 
in Hermes, Rheinisches Museum, and 
Glotta cleared up, once for all, many 
obscure points in Plautine Prosody and 
Metre. Loyalty to his old school teacher, 
C. F. W. Miiller, made him accept (per- 
haps unadvisedly) Miiller’s denial of 
Synizesis (@0s, eorum, éarum, etc.) in 
Plautine scansion, and his article on this 


subject in the publication ΓΈΡΑΣ holds 
a leading place in Plautine literature. 
Thanks, in part, to his co-operation, the 
new Teubner edition of the plays has 
come as near perfection as we can expect 
from any text based on the materials 
now at our disposal. To the ordinary 
student, perhaps, his two little books on 
Cornelius Gallus were best known. 
They launched on a sea of criticism, at 
first adverse but now mostly favourable, 
a theory that Gallus, and not the youth- 
ful Virgil, was the author of the Czris. 
They illustrate two sides of Skutsch’s 
personality, on the one hand his amazing 
erudition and that keenness of intellect 
which enabled him to pierce to the very 
heart of a subject, on the other hand 
his freedom from all personal vanity or 
irritation towards critics. The truth was 
the only thing he cared about ; whether 
he himself or another researcher dis- 
covered it was immaterial to him; if a 
truer view than his own was presented 
to him, he relinquished his own without 
a murmur. The search for truth was 
certainly for him at least 


Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 


As a University Professor he achieved a 
wonderful success. Too often German 
students’ dissertations are not worth 
reading ; but this could never be said of 
the Breslau dissertations of his pupils. 
They cover a large field, Latin literature 
from Plautus to Firmicus Maternus (an 
author edited by Skutsch along with his 
friend, Professor Kroll of Miinster), 
Plautine prosody and vocabulary, the 
law of the Clausula in the prose of 
Cicero, Valerius Maximus, and so on. 
Skutsch was one of the earliest to see 
the importance of the Clausula law and 
to use it, soberly and sensibly, for the 
determination of obscure points in Latin 
pronunciation as well as for the emen- 
dation of Latin texts. In this, as in 
many other parts of Latin study, he was 
in the vanguard, or rather at the head, 
of the army of research. What shall 
we do now that our protagonist is 
gone? ὁ 
W. ΜΝ. LInpsay. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME NOTES ON THE BUCOLICI GRAECI, 


THE scope of the Loeb Classical 
Library not admitting of any but the 
briefest notes, the Editors of the 
Classical Review have kindly allowed 
me to supplement my edition of the 
Bucolict here. As neither is complete 
without the other, I ask readers of the 
Review to be good enough to consider 
book and article side by side. 


I. THEOCRITUS I—XI. 


Ι 5 ἐς τὲ καταρρεῖ : the context, despite 
Bion’s imitation, I 55, shows that this 
is future, as indeed the scholiast took 
11--- μεταφορικῶς ἀντὶ Tod κατενεχθήσεται. 
The corresponding participle of the 
similar verb yéw occurs X 52, ov μελε- 
δαίνει | τὸν τὸ πιεῖν ἐγχεῦντα᾽ πάρεστι 
γὰρ ἄφθονον αὐτῶι (where τὸ is inserted 
contrary to the usual idiom because the 
following πάρεστι requires a subject) ; 
cf. Theophr. Char. 22. 10 μισθοῦσθαι 
εἰς τὰς ἐξόδους παιδίον TO συνακολου- 
θῆσον. 


30 κισσὸς ἑλιχρύσωι κεκονιμένος" a δὲ 
κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 

καρπῶν ἕλιξ 
κροκοέντι. 


εἱλεῖται ἀγαλλομένα 


a is the ἑλίχρυσος, ἕλιξ is an adjec- 
tive, and the Everlasting rejoices in its 
own yellow fruit—or flower, for they 
are synonymous in this plant —as 
Moschus’ imitated peacock, Eur. 59, 
rejoices in its own many-hued tail. 
νάρκισσος is feminine only in Theocr. 
I 133 and Anth. Pal. App. 2.238 ; ὑάκινθος 

NO. CCXXX. VOL, XXVI. 


is masculine XVIII 2 and feminine 
X 28; ἀγριέλαιος masculine XXV 257, 
feminine XXV 21, and elsewhere only 
feminine; a epdos masculine in Theo- 
critus (XXIV go), and elsewhere only 
feminine. ἀγάλλομαι nearly always 
means to be proud of something that is 
one’s own. Theocritus uses the flower, 
II 78, as a comparison for ξανθότης. 
The old English names of the plant 
point the same way: Gold Flower, 
Golden Cassidony, Golden Tufts, Candy 
(i.e. Cretan) Goldilocks, Golden Flower- 


Gentle. The twining is of art here, not 
nature. 

\ / > \ > tal 
51 τὸ παιδίον ov πρὶν ἀνησεῖν 


φατὶ πρὶν ἢ ἀκράτιστον (scholia also 
\ al / 
ἀκρατισμὸν) ἐπὶ ξηροῖσι καθίξηι. 


The wreckers (Ahrens) and dockers 
(Hartung) of the breakfast have no 
parallels to offer; the others force a 
future meaning from what is practically 
a past participle. Read the present 
participle ἀκρατίσδον. For καθίζω with 
participle cf. Plat. Jon 535 E κλαίοντά 
twa καθίζω ; for ἐπὶ ‘ with’ with verbs 
of eating or drinking cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
247 E νέκταρ ποτίζειν ἐπ᾽ ἀμβροσίαι ; 
and for the active axpatifw cf. Suidas’ 
explanation τὸ ἄκρατον πίνω. ‘Till he 
have set him breakfasting’ (lit. drink- 
ing his breakfast; for the wine, which 
the fox presumably could not expect to 
get at, was, as the history of the word 
shows, the chief feature of the meal; 
cf. our old-fashioned ‘to drink tea’) 

Q 
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‘with but poor victuals to his drink 
(viz. nothing).’ The participle was 
early corrupted, or perhaps corrected 
owing to the sex of the παιδίον, to 
ἀκρατιστὸν (adj.), and this was changed 
by an early wrecker or docker to axpa- 
τιστον (subst.). 

55 I take the following view of the 
design of the cup. The upper border 
is described Il. 29-31; it runs περὶ χείλη 
in a sort of hanging wreath (ὑψόθε). 
Between it and the lower border 
(ἔντοσθεν) are the three figure-groups. 
These are separated both by lower ex- 
tensions of the upper border and by 
higher extensions of the lower border. 
The lower border is described ll. 55 
and 56. As Ahrens appears to have 
seen, both θάημα and τέρας are the 
acanthus. Ivy is chosen for the upper 
border because it will hang downwards, 
and acanthus for the lower border 
because it will sprout upwards. The 
fact that the acanthus περιπέπταται 
mwav7at makes it unnecessary to round 
off the whole description with a phrase 
applicable to the cup as a whole. I 
prefer, with Ahrens, the  scholiast’s 
alternative αἰολίχον, but would connect 
it with the other meaning of αἰόλος, 
‘ shifting,’ ‘ writhing,’ descriptive of the 
twisted or wavy effect of the acanthus- 
border. For the termination -iyos cf. 
Tuppixos 4. 20, ὁσσίχος 4. 55, ᾿Αμύν- 
τίχος for ᾿Αμύντας 7. 132, and Hesych. 
ὀψίχα" ὀψέ Βυζάντιοι. The handles of 
the cup are supposed to be placed high, 
one of them above the middle of one of 
the figure-groups. 

95-113 Wilamowitz explanation of 
this passage is so good that I feel com- 
punction in trying to improve upon it. 
I cannot, however, agree that the refer- 
ences involving Anchises, Adonis, and 
Diomed are taunts referring to past 
events. They are rather the three items 
of Daphnis’ threatened vengeance; and 
the first two—@npia πάντα referring, as 
Wilamowitz sees, to the boar that slew 
Adonis, and μέλισσαι to the bees that 
blinded Anchises—are conceived of as 
about to be done for him after his death 
by his friends the wild creatures. ‘You 
are said’ (1. 105) ‘ to be fond of running 
after neatherds’ (e.g. Paris called Bovras 
in this connexion Eur. Hec. 645, Andr. 
280; Nicand. fr. 21); ‘go to Anchises 


on Ida’ (called βουκόλος in this con- 
nexion Longus 4. 17) ; ‘that’s a pleasant 
place for love-making.’ And so with 
Adonis; both are cases of tragic irony, 
so to speak, like the references to the 
blinding of Polyphemus in VI and XI. 
The Diomed-passage also refers, with 
tragic irony, to the future (I/. 5. 330) ; 
but the injury here is to be inflicted, 
not upon the Goddess’ lovers, but upon 
herself, and not through the wild crea- 
tures, but merely, as we may suppose, 
through Fate or Nemesis. This ex- 
planation, I think, not only lends an 
added propriety to Theocritus’ insist- 
ence upon Daphnis’ friendship with 
Nature and the animals, but gives, what 
has hitherto been wanting, a connexion 
of thought between 1]. 103 and I05. 
That the connexion is close is shown 
by the asyndeton, this being idiomatic 
after a sentence involving the notion 
‘as follows.’ Lastly, this view tallies 
well with Longolius’ translation of the 
not otherwise extant passage of Plu- 
tarch Q. Nat. (36) quoted by Ahrens 
and rightly used by Wilamowitz to 
restore our text: ‘Vnde apud Theo- 
critum iocose (?) Venus ad Anchisen a 
pastore ablegatur, uti apum aculeis 
propter adulterlum pungatur. ‘Te 
confer ad Idam | confer ad Anchisen, 
ubi quercus atque cypirus | crescit, 
apum strepit atque domus melliflua 
bombis.”’’ 

II 3, I0, 159 καταθύσομαι: so the 
MSS; the scholia to 1. 3 prove, as 
Cholmeley sees, that the MS reading 
is right there; but in 10 I would read 
with other editors καταδήσομαι, taking 
ἐκ θυέων καταδήσομαι as an equivalent 
of καταθύσομαι; in 159, however, keep 
τοῖς φίλτροις καταθύσομαι, for the refer- 
ence to the nature of the spell, which 
as Simaetha speaks is being completed 
by Thestylis (cf. 59-62), is quite suitable 
to the context. 

59 τὰ Opova ταῦτα : ‘these herbs’ 
means the ashes of the various objects 
she has just been burning, the great 
majority of which are of that nature. 
She sweeps them from the altar of 
Hecate into the bowl from which she 
poured the libation. 

71 κατεύξατο ‘had besought me,’ aorist 
as pluperfect, as often in Theocritus, 
i.e. not on the spur of the moment, but 
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beforehand, knowing that a friend of 
mine was to be in it. 

83 κάλλος ἐτάκετο: more transitory 
here than beauty; the idea is rather 
that of ‘looking one’s best,’ ‘ being in 
face.’ So Homer makes Athena shed 
κώχλλος upon Penelope for ἃ special 
occasion, Od. 18. 192. The loss of 
what we should call beauty begins at 
1. 88. 


103 ἐγὼ δέ νιν ὡς ἐνόησα 

v ’ὔ c \ 3 Ν > , 

ἄρτι θύρας ὑπὲρ οὐδὸν ἀμειβόμενον 
ποδὶ κούφω---- 

é , \ » ἥν “ 

φράζεό μευ τὸν ἔρωθ᾽ ὅθεν ἵκετο, 
πότνα Σελάνα--- 

πᾶσα μὲν ἐψύχθην κ.τ.λ. 


Lang and Calverley translate ἐνόησα 
‘beheld’; surely it is, as ποδὲ κούφωι 
shows, ‘heard,’ ‘was aware of.’ Lang 
mistranslates apt; as Calverley saw, 
it is‘the moment I...’ There is a 
somewhat similar ἄρτι in Longus 2. 28, 
κἀκείνη δὲ ἄρτι ἀποβεβήκει καὶ σύριγγος 
ἦχος ἀκούεται. Cf. also Plato Prot. 
316a. 

124 τάδ᾽ ἧς φίλα: ‘’twould have been 
sweet (for you)’; cf. Sappho N.F, 3. 12 
dco ἄμμες φίλα [MS probably φίλια 
against the metre] καὶ cad’ ἐπάσχομεν. 

130 ἔφαν: i.e. when Simaetha’s mes- 
sage came. 

III 27 nai κα μὴ ᾿ποθάνω, τό ye μὰν 
τέον ἁδὺ τέτυκται: there is no need to 
change μὴ to 67; literally it is ‘and if I 
don’t perish, at any rate as far as you 
are concerned (τό ye μὰν τεὸν) it has 
been,’ i.e. will have been, ‘done as you 
wished ;’ and the meaning is this: ‘if I’m 
not drowned, it will be through no fault 
of yours, or ‘you at any rate will have 
done your best to drown me.’ Cf. 
Plato Prot. 338c ἐπεὶ τό γ᾽ ἐμὸν οὐδέν 
μοι διαφέρει, and Crito 45d τὸ σὸν μέρος 
ὅτι ἂν τύχωσι τοῦτο πράξουσιν. τεὸν 
cannot of course be taken closely 
with ἁδύ. The perfect here is like the 
perfect with καὶ δή. 

29 οὐδὲ TO τηλέφιλον ποτεμάξατο τὸ 
πλατάγημα: ‘the love-in-absence did 
not stick on at the slapping-test’; cf. 
ὀρχεῖσθαι τὸν κόρδακα, Satyrum saltare. 

30 ἁπαλῶ ποτὶ πάχεος: ‘upon the 
soft of my arm,’ a natural place for a 
sleeveless person to use. For the omis- 
sion of the article cf. XII 24 ῥινὸς 
ὕπερθεν ἀραιῆς ‘the tip of my nose’ not 


‘my pointed nose,’ and és κοιλὴν ναῦν 
‘into the hold.’ 

IV My interpretation of this poem 
rests upon the supposition that Milon 
is a son of Lampriadas, and had ousted 
Battus in the affections of the lately 
dead Amaryllis. Battus’ banter, for 
which Corydon’s temporary rise from 
goatherd to oxherd offers an excuse, is 
interrupted here and there by bitter 
references to Milon (ll. 11, 20), and by 
an apostrophe to Amaryllis (1. 38) whose 
name has been tactlessly mentioned by 
Corydon. 

In support of the view that this Milon 
cannot be the great athlete, I may add 
the following consideration to those 
given in my introduction to the poem. 
Tzetzes, Ciul. 2. 560, evidently knows 
nothing of the ascription of such feats 
to the great Milon. His account of him 
makes no mention of them, and yet 
in the very next section he gives an 
account—obviously derived from this 
passage, for he quotes ll. 33-37—of 
Aiyov Κροτωνιάτης. Had he known of 
any such feat having been ascribed to 
the great Milon, he would have com- 
pared the two great Crotoniates. (The 
corruption of Μίλων to Aiyeyr in ]. 34 
of Theocritus had already taken place.) 

31 ff. This is the only genuine pas- 
toral mime which has been thought to 
contain no song. I believe it to be 
no exception. ‘I’m something of a 
musician, and I can play Glauce’s 
snatches and Pyrrhus’ ditties well’; and 
then, with an asyndeton suggesting 
‘T’ll give you a sample of my musical 
powers’ (not, I think, ‘of a song of G. 
or P.’), comes the song, Il. 32-37. Read 
Aivéw τάν te Κρότωνα καλὰν πόλιν ἅτε 
Ζάκυνθον. τὸ Λακίνιον in the next line 
is part of Croton not of Zacynthus ; 
Zacynthus therefore cannot be, and 
Croton in view of «ai must be, part of 
the object. ταυτᾷ ἅτε =otTws ws in a 
Laconian inscription 1.4. 79; Theo- 
critus uses tavraz XV 18, ad II 76, 
XIII 70, XIV 42, 68, and ditep V τοι; 
ὧν is recorded by Eustathius as a variant 
for ws Il. 6. 443. Zacynthus is still 
proverbial for its beauty, witness the 
saying ἡ Ζάκυνθος, ἡ Ζάκυνθος, τὸ ἄνθος 
τῆς ᾿Ανατολῆς. The MSS read ἅτε and 
ἅ τε. The rest of the corruption would 
follow inevitably upon the latter. 
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49 ff. K. ... εἴθ᾽ ἧς μοι ῥοικόν τι (MSS 
τὸ, τυ) λαγωβόλον, ὥς TU 
πάταξα. 

Β. θᾶσαι μ᾽ ὦ Κορύδων ποττῶ 

Διός" & γὰρ ἄκανθα 
Ls fay Bi RNG as 9 ΄ὔ ὌΣΣΑΝ, N 
ἁρμοῖ μ᾽’ ὧδ᾽ ἐπάταξ᾽ ὑπὸ τὸ 


σφυρόν. 


If ἐπάταξε is not a corruption of 
ἐνέπᾶξε or ἐπέπᾶξε, there must be some 
point in the repetition, thus ‘ Would I 
had a hurlbat in my hand; I would 
have had at you.’ ‘ Look here, Cory- 
don; zt had at me, this thorn, as you 
said the word, under my ankle here.’ 
This gives point to ἁρμοῖ. 

V 89 ποππυλιάσδει: she makes a 
kissing-noise. 

109 μή μευ λωβάσησθε τὰς ἀμπέλος" 
ἐντὲ γὰρ avat (MSS also afar, ἄβαι and 
schol. also ἄζαι, αὐταὶ) : the last three 
words give a special reason why the 
locusts must avoid these vines. The 
doubtful word must describe either 
their condition or their species. We 
have, I think, these alternatives, 
(1) ava:, an Aeolic adjective of das, 
‘early,’ ‘young,’ (2) ἅἄβαι or ἧβαι, a 
choice kind of vine. ἄμπελος is one Of 
the explanations of ἥβη in Hesychius. 


VI 36 ff. καὶ καλὰ μὲν τὰ γένεια, καλὰ 
δέ μοι ἁ μία κώρα, 
ὡς παρ᾽ ἐμὶν κέκριται, κατε- 
φαίνετο, τῶν δέ τ’ ὀδόντων 
λευκοτέραν αὐγὰν Ilapias ὑπέ- 
φαινε λίθοιο. 


If this is right there must be contrast 
between κατεφαίνετο and ὑπέφαινε both 
in the preposition and in the voice. 
The contrast in the preposition is pos- 
sible, but not the contrast in the voice; 
and moreover ὑπέφαινε is without a 
subject, and an impersonal use is out 
of the question with κατεφαίνετο just 
before. Read ὑπέχαινε personal, and 
with Meineke λευκοτέρα αὐγὰ with 
hiatus, comparing e.g. IV 22, X 30, 
XI 12. For yaivw or χάσκω in this 
context cf. XXV 234 λαμυροὺς δὲ χανὼν 
ὑπέδειξεν GSovtas. The ᾧ was due to 
the similar word immediately above. 

VII 6 The imperfect ἄνυε is the usual 
imperfect which describes an act here- 
after to be spoken of either as com- 
pleted or as interrupted. The same 
use is seen in the same word in I 93, 
where the tense quite definitely means 


‘as I am going on to tell you.’ The 
completion lies here in ὕφαινον, itself 
imperfect for a different reason, viz. 
because it describes a gradual process. 
Theocritus naturally enough regards 
not only the spring but its surroundings 
as due to the blow of Chalcon’s knee. 

53 This is the only non-epic passage? 
where Theocritus uses dv. For χὦὥταν 
read χὥώκκεν, 1.6. καὶ ὅκα κεν, and in 
the next line ἔσχηι. χὥῶκκα is unlikely 
(VIII 68 is not Theocritus), in view of 
Anth. Pal. 6. 353 ὅκκᾶ beside Theocr. 
I 87 ὅκκ᾽ ἐσορῆι and IV 21 ὅκκἄ θύωντι. 

ΙΙΟ δακνόμενος κνάσαιο καὶ ἐν κνίδαισι 
καθεύδοις: Lang mistranslates; it is 
the nettles that make the scratching 
necessary. It is ὕστερον πρότερον only 
tous. Cf. Mosch, Eur. 164 λῦσε δέ οὗ 
μίτρην Kat οἱ λέχος ἔντυον Ὧραι. 

142 ξουθαί.... μέλισσαι : in view of 
the doubt as to the meaning of this 
adjective, it should be noted that the 
context here is of sound not sight. The 
same is the case with Epig. 4. 11. 


VIII 25 M. ἀλλὰ τίς ἄμμε κρινεῖ; τίς 
ἐπάκοος ἔσσεται ἁμέων ; 
Δ. τῆνόν πως ἐνταῦθα τὸν 

αἰπόλον ἢν καλέσωμες. 


Vergil, Ecl. 3. 50, took ν΄ as ex- 
clamatory, but that is no reason why 
we should. Take ἢν, with Fritzsche, 
as ‘if,’ and read a comma before it; 
αἰπόλον, which ought to be nominative, 
is attracted, as he points out, into the 
accusative by the coming ἢν καλέσωμες: 
(cf. XII. 14; and Plato Prot. 3470, 
where Πρωταγόρας μὲν occurs by a 
similar attraction for Πρωταγόραν μέν). 
But I cannot agree that πως ἢν can 
stand for ἤν πως. mos must belong to 
the apodosis and be used in a modifying 
way to imply that the person named is 
a suggestion rather than a choice. 

ov μὰν οὐδὲ λόγων (MSS also 
λόγον) ἐκρίθην ἄπο τὸν πικρὸν αὐτᾶι. 
The poem is probably not Theocritean, 
but it is by no means poor and late, 
and ἀπεκρίθη is late in the meaning 
‘answered.’ Take it rather to mean 
‘parted from’; read λέγων and αὐτᾶς ; 
and supply λόγον with πικρόν. ‘ But, 
all the same, I parted from her without 
even saying the bitter word,’ i.e. ‘ with- 
out retorting, let alone doing anything.’ 





1 See below on ΧΙ 54 ff. 
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The omission of λόγον is easy, and τὸν 
shows that it was a regular phrase. 
Cf. XV 43 τὰν αὐλείαν ἀποκλάιξον, and 
95 μή μοι κενεὰν ἀπομάξηις. λόγων 
originated in λόγον (which some MSS 
still have), a gloss on πικρὸν. 

86 μιτύλαν : cf. Hesychius μίτυλον" 
ἔσχατον, νήπιον Λακεδαιμόνιοι. . ., and 
μύτιλον: ἔσχατον ad’ ov Kal τὸν νεώ- 
τατον. ‘These seem to be variant spell- 
ings of the same word; cf. Μυτιλήνη 
and Μιτυλήνη. A third spelling μίταλος 
is given with the explanation ἔσχατος 
by Arcadius. These meanings agree if 
we imagine the word applied to the 
youngest child of a family. (It may 
also have been the word for the ‘ pet- 
man’ or odd pig of a sow’s litter, which 
is always the weakest, but not, I under- 
stand, always the latest born.) The 
five traditional renderings of the scholia 
are ἀκέρων, νεαράν, χρώματος εἶδος, 
ὄνομα, and τελευταίαν. The second 
and the last agree with this view of 
Hesychius’ renderings. The rendering 
ἀκέρων may be derived directly from 
the Latin mutilus. The other two look 
like mere guesses. The balance on the 
whole seems to me to lie on the side 
of ‘ youngest and smallest.” The name 
Μιτυλήνη may go back to an earlier 
meaning ‘ furthest.’ 


TX Ὺ ff. Βουκολιάξεο Δάφνι" 

ἄρχεο πρᾶτος, 

ὠιδᾶς ἄρχεο πρᾶτος, ἐφεψάσθω 
δὲ Μενάλκας, 

μόσχως βουσὶν ὑφέντες ὑπὸ 
(Vat. 915 émi) στείραισι δὲ 
ταύρως. 

χοὶ μὲν ἁμᾶι βόσκοιντο καὶ ἐν 
φύλλοισι πλανῶιντο 

μηδὲν ἀτιμαγελεῦντες" ἐμὶν δὲ τὺ 
βουκολιάζευ 

ἔμποθεν, ἄλλωθεν (MSS also 
ἄλλοθεν, ἄλλοσθεν) δὲ ποτι- 
κρίνοιτο Μενάλκας. 


τὺ δ᾽ ὠιδᾶς 


The herds are being let out for the 
day. Line 3 must be corrupt. Cf. 
the scholion ἡ ὑπό ἀντὶ τῆς ἐπί, iv’ ἢ, 
ἐπὶ στείραισι τοὺς ταύρους ἀφέντες (sic), 
iva τέκωσιν ὥς τινες, and read μόσχως 
βουσὶν ἀφέντες ἔπι, στείραισι δὲ ταύρως, 
‘letting out the calves to run with 
the cows, and the bulls with the 
barren heifers.’ ὑπὸ was originally a 
correction of ἀφέντες from IV 4 where 
the circumstances are different. (Ahrens 
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quotes Moschop. 7. cy. p. 215 as a 
testimonium, but the reference there, as 
μοσχία, not μόσχως, shows, is to IV 4). 
In 1. 6 read ἐκ τόθεν " upon that side’ 
with Cholmeley, and give ποτικρίνουτο 
the meaning ‘let M. be judged in com- 
petition with you’ (ποτι- ), comparing 
Plato Prot. 327¢ εἰ δέοι αὐτὸν κρίνεσθαι 
πρὸς ἀνθρώπους οἷς κιτιλ. The variants 
of the MSS and scholia (ἔμπροσθεν, 
ἔμποσθεν, ἔμπτροθεν, ἕν ποθ᾽ ἕν) 1 regard as 
emendations due to taking ἔκτοθεν as 
one word ‘from outside’; but cf. Ap. 
Rhod. 2.533, where however it is used of 
time and not place. 


23 κορύναν τάν μοι πατρὸς ἔτραφεν 
ἀγ os 
αὐτοφυῆ (τὰν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἴσως μωμάσατο 
τέκτων). 


If ἴσως meant ‘perhaps’ it would 
surely come before the negative. Read, 
with Adert, μιμάσατο, 1.6. μιμήσατο, 
‘an artificer could not have made it so 
well,’ μιμεῖσθαι in its common sense 
to ‘produce’ as a craftsman, not to 
‘imitate’ in our sense. 

X 45 read ὥνδρες, and note that the 
wood of the garden-fig, not the wild-fig, 
was apparently proverbial for worthless- 
ness. The wild-fig was used for the 
wheels of racing-chariots, cf. XXV. 248. 

53 See onl 5. 


“ 


54 κάλλιον ὦ ᾿πιμελητὰ φιλάργυρε τὸν 
φακὸν ἕψειν. 

Read καλλίον. What is wanted is 
not ‘boil our lentils better,’ but ‘ boil 
us better lentils.’ Similarly in XI 44 
read ἁδίον᾽ (MSS ἅδεον) ἐν τὥντρωι παρ᾽ 
ἐμὶν τὰν νύκτα διαξεῖς. 

ΧΙ 22 φοιτῆις δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ οὕτως. In 
Archilochus, Hipponax, Anacreon, 
Alcaeus and Sappho there is a word 
which the MSS give as δηῦτε, δεῦτε and 
δ᾽ atte. It seems to be used much like 
δή, with questions to mean ‘ pray’ and 
with the imperative to mean ‘ do,’ and 
also in statements. (Homer and Tra- 
gedy use the form δεῦτε, but only with 
the imperative. ) But in Sappho 65, it is 
more probably ‘ come hither,’ and there 
are a few other passages where it is not 
satisfactorily explained as equivalent to 
δή. In Alc. 19 τὸ δεῦτε κῦμα (MSS δὲ 
εὖ γε, τόδ᾽ εὖτε) seems to mean ‘the 
present wave’ as opposed to the 
previous waves, or perhaps ‘ the hither 
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wave,’ i.e. the wave on this side. In 
Sappho N.F. 1. 15 éta νῆ κε δαῦτ᾽ the 
particle might give the force of ‘ when 
return he does (as I hope he will),’ but 
‘hither’ gives a far better sense. In 
Alc. N.F. 2. 6. 807’ or Sad7’ might 
conceivably emphasise the previous 
words, or again ‘hither’ is better. 
Probably there were two similar words, 
one a_ particle equivalent to δή, 
perhaps contracted for δὴ αὖτε, the 
other an adverb δαῦτε or δεῦτε meaning 
‘hither,’ akin to or identical with δεῦτε 
the so-called plural of δεῦρο. The latter 
I would read here; φοιτῆις δαῦθ᾽ ‘ you 
come hither.’ None of the ordinary 
explanations of δ᾽ αὖτε, ‘and again,’ 
‘next,’ on the contrary,’ will suit this 
passage; and there are three other 
possible reminiscences of Sappho in the 
poem :—vaxivOwa φύλλα (26) fr. 127, 
γλυκύμαλον (39) fr. 93, and ῥαδιναὶ 
κυπάρισσοι (45) fr. 104. 
38 συρίσδεν δ᾽ ὡς οὔτις ἐπίσταμαι ὧδε 
Κυκλώπων 
τὶν τὸ φίλον γλυκύμαλον aude κὴη- 
μαυτὸν ἀείδων. 


He could not sing and pipe at the 

same time. Read tiv re and ἀείδω. 
Of τε there is a trace in the scholion 
ς \ Leda 5 / SUR Ac > \ - 
ὁ δὲ νοῦς" συρίζω δὲ ὡς οὐδεὶς τῶν Kux- 
λώπων ὁμοῦ σε τε, ὦ Ταλάτεια, τὸ 
χαριέστατον ἐμοὶ μῆλον, καὶ ἐμαυτὸν 
ἄιδων. Theocritus is not likely to have 
confused singing and playing. Thetwo 
are contrasted in I 16 ff. 

44 See on X 54. 

54 ff. ὦμοι, ὅτ᾽ οὐκ ἔτεκεν μ᾽ a μάτηρ 
βράγχι᾽ ἔχοντα, 
ὡς κατέδυν ποτὶ τὶν καὶ τὰν χέρα 
τεῦς ἐφίλησα, 
5 \ Ν / fol yy / 
αἱ μὴ TO στόμα λῆις, ἔφερον δέ τοι 
ἢ κρίνα λευκά 
Xr 4 ᾽ ς \ > \ 
ἢ μάκων᾽ ἁπαλὰν ἐρυθρὰ πλατα- 
γώνι᾽ ἔχοισαν. 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν θέρεος, τὰ δὲ γίνεται 
ἐν χειμῶνι, 
4 , > ” Ὁ / Ὁ 
ὥστ᾽ οὐκ ἂν τοι ταῦτα φέρειν ἅμα 
πάντ᾽ ἐδυνάθην. 

60 νῦν μὰν, ὦ κόριον, νῦν αὐτό γα νεῖν 
γε μαθεῦμαι (MSS also νεῖν 
pepabeduar), 

"» / \ Je , / aD? 
αἴ κά τις σὺν val πλέων E€vos ὧδ 
ἀφίκηται, 
- ὙΦ κα , > ©O\ A \ 
ὡς εἰδῷ τί ποθ᾽ ἁδὺ κατοικεῖν τὸν 
βυθὸν ὕμμιν. 
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There is a double contrast, (1) be- 
tween diving and swimming, (2) between 
being born with fins and making the 
best of having been born without. νῦν 
(60) ‘even as it is’ is emphasised by 
position, by wav, by the vocative, and 
by doubling; it belongs to contrast 
No. 2. νεῖν belongs to No. 1, and since 
νῦν already has the emphatic position,. 
νεῖν can be emphasised only by other 
means. One way to emphasise an in- 
finitive is—where circumstances allow 
—to put the article with it, another is 
to add ye; if both ways are employed, 
ye ordinarily comes between the article 
and the infinitive. Now αὐτό ya νεῖν 
is impossible; it would have to be αὐτό 
ya τὸ νεῖν. We must read therefore, 
with Ahrens, ad τό ya νεῖν, the particle 
av emphasising the second viv. If ya 
is right before νεῖν, ye (or ya, for that 
matter) is wrong after it. Ahrens’ 
μᾶσεῦμαι, future of μανθάνω (schol. 
μαθήσομαι), is in my opinion inevitable. 
We have thus a strong connexion by 
contrast between the sentence ending 
éyoucav and that which begins with 
νῦν μὰν. This is the first objection to 
ll. 58 and 59; they interrupt this con- 
nexion. Secondly, ἄν is very suspicious. 
in a non-epic poem of Theocritus. 
Thirdly, their sense is weak and in- 
congruous. Fourthly, the word-order 
is very close to what it might well be in 
the prose of a gloss; e.g. ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν 
θέρους, τὰ δὲ χειμῶνος γίνεται, ὥστε οὐκ 
ἂν ταῦτα φέρειν ἅμα πάντα ἐδυνήθη. 
The accident of the first and last words 
being metrical favoured their reception 
into the text. Lastly, Theocritus might 
well have marked the Cyclops’ naivété 
by making him speak of offering an 
impossibly composed posy, but as a 
matter of fact—though the writer of 
the gloss seems to have thought he did 
—he doesn’t. Hesays either κρίνα λευκὰ 
or μάκων᾽ ἁπαλάν. If the lines are to 
remain we must read καὶ... καὶ, or 
they have no raison d’étre. It is 
true, 58 is quoted and 59 paraphrased 
by Athenaeus i. 5. A. But the inter- 
polation may well have taken place 
before his time, for the lines are com- 
mented on in the scholia. I have 
little hesitation in rejecting both the 
lines. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
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‘TO SAVE THE ATHENIAN 


By what stages did the work of 
Thucydides attain its present shape, 
if shape it can be said to have? The 
question is full of interest, and the 
answer is perhaps within human reach. 
Most English students will now turn 
for the evidence to Mr. G. B. Grundy’s 
Thucydides and the History of is Age; 
and the great merits of the body of the 
book may lend authority to the Appen- 
dix, in which this question is discussed. 
That is my excuse for the following 
criticisms, which take some points that 
can be dismissed in the fewest words. 


I 


Thucydides says! that in the ἐσβολή 
of 430 the Peloponnesians ‘stayed longer 
than in any other,’ and ravaged the 
whole country; for they spent about 
forty days on Attic 5011. Mr. Grundy 
holds, with Ullrich, that this was written 
before the occupation of Decelea, and 
never revised. But, as Professor Meyer 
has pointed out, the holding of a fortress 
is not an invasion, inroad, ἐσβολή. 
Mr. Grundy answers® that ‘in point of 
fact Thucydides himself uses the word, 
and its kindred verb, of that occupa- 
tion.’ Not so: he uses them of the 
invasion during which the fortress was 
built and manned. The fortress was 
held about nine years, but the invasion 
in which it was built and manned may, 
for aught that we know, have lasted 
less than forty days. 


II. 


On the subject of the famous pro- 
phecy Thucydides remarks:® ‘If an- 
other Dorian war should befall after 
this war, and a dearth should occur in 
it, I dare say men will word the pro- 
phecy to suit.’ Since the surrender of 
Athens in 404 was brought about by 
famine, there is a presumption that this 
passage was written at some earlier 
date; but Mr. Grundy does not 


SEL: Sf. 2 
2 πλεῖστον χρόνον. For the present purpose 
I waive my doubt whether this means more than 
just ‘a very long time.’ 

ΞΡ 472. So’ Ulirich. 


: © VIT. 18; 16. 
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WALLS FROM RUIN BARE.’ 


strengthen the presumption by adding,® 
‘The Dekelean War, too, was another 
Dorian War.’ To Mr. Grundy it may 
seem so; but in the opinion of Thucy- 
dides another war is just what it was 
not.’ 

. Il. 

At the end of the war the Long 
Walls and the fortifications of the 
Peiraeus were demolished, but the 
walls of Athens itself were spared. 
Lysias and Andocides, to be sure, 
speak here and there of ‘the walls’ in 
a way that might mislead,® but Lysias 
himself is a witness to the fact. Even 
Diodorus leaves us in no doubt, though 
he mixes error with the truth in his 
hazy way.!° That the walls of the city 
survived, is as certain as anything 
can: be." 

Telling how Athens was surrounded 
by a wall in the days of Themistocles, 
Thucydides says: ‘It is plain even 
now! that the building was done in 
haste; for the bottom! consists of 
stones of all kinds, in some places not 
wrought together, but just as each 
chanced to be brought up; and many 
slabs from tombs, and wrought stones, 
were put in.’ On this Mr. Grundy 
observes :!® ‘The special reference to 
the foundations implies, almost with 
certainty, that he is speaking of the 
appearance of the walls of Athens after 
their destruction at the end of the 





«ὦ 


P. 458, n. 2; cf. p. 2471: So Ullrich. 
See V. 26. 
Lys. XII. 63; And. III. 11, 12, 31, 39. 

® XII. 70, XIII. 14. 

10 XIII. 107. 4, συνέθεντο τὴν εἰρήνην, ὥστε τὰ 
μακρὰ σκέλη καὶ τὰ τείχη τοῦ Πειραιέως περιελεῖν : 
that is no more than the truth. XIV. 3. 2, 
ἐποιήσαντο συνθήκας ... καθ᾽ ἃς ἔδει τὰ τείχη τῆς 
πόλεως καθελεῖν... καὶ τὰ μὲν τείχη περιεῖλον 

: that is false, for τῆς πόλεως, in the con- 
text, should mean, or include, Athens itself. 
XIV. 85. 2 (B.C. 394), Κόνων... καταπλεύσας 
eis τὸν Πειραιέα τοῖς πολίταις ὑπέσχετο τὸν περί- 
βολον τῆς πόλεως ἀνοικοδομήσειν: τοῦ γὰρ 
Πειραιέως τὰ τείχη καὶ τὰ μακρὰ σκέλη καθήρητο : 
only by a forced interpretation can this passage 
be made consistent with itself and with the 
facts. 

11 See, for example, Xen. /Ve//. 11. 4. 24, 27, 


@ 


I. 
121 ᾽ν αἱ 12 


“ θεμέλιοι : cf. III. 68. 3. 


"» ew 
ετι Kal νυν. 


16 P. 444. 
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whole war, that is, after 404.’ But, 
since the walls of Athens were not 
destroyed in 404, this almost certain 
inference is wrong.’ 


IV. 


Thucydides proceeds? to relate the 
completion of the fortifications of the 
Peiraeus, and says that on the advice 
of Themistocles the Athenians ‘built 
the wall of the πάχος, which is even 
now® visible round the Peiraeus; for 
two waggons opposite to each other 
brought up the stones.’ The words 
‘even now’ imply no more in this 
place than in the other. The thickness, 
width, breadth, of the wall must have 
been at least as obvious while it stood 
as after it had fallen. The date of the 
passage does not depend on this sen- 
tence alone: but, as far as this sentence 
goes, it is at least as likely to be earlier 
as later than 404. Turn now to Mr. 
Grundy‘: ‘ The reference to the walls 
of the Piraeus later in the same chapter 
points still more clearly to a period 
after their destruction. Speaking of 
the way in which they were built he 
says that it is still traceable, an expres- 
sion which would hardly have been 
used had the walls been intact at the 
time of writing.’ This rests on a mis- 
translation: the way in which the 
walls were built is not equivalent to 
their thickness, width, or breadth. 


Vie 


Not content with robbing Athens of 
its wall, Mr. Grundy, with Theban 
relentlessness, carries wrack and ruin 
over the city itself. ‘That Mycenae 
was a small place,’ says Thucydides,° 
‘is no safe ground for suspecting that 
the expedition against Troy was not 
so great as the poets and the tradition 
aver. For if Sparta were evacuated, 
and the temples and the groundwork 
of the buildings were left, I think 
posterity would feel much distrust of 
its power, after long lapse of time, com- 





1 The same mistake is made in Baedeker’s 
Greece, p. 21: ‘The fortifications of Athens and 
the Piraeus and also the Long Walls uniting 
them were demolished.’ 

A) kOe Sun. 3 νῦν ἔτι. 

ϑ τὸ; 


pared with its reputation; and yet the 
Spartans occupy two fifths of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and are leaders of the whole 
of it, as well as of their many allies 
outside; but still, since the city was 
not built continuously, and possessed 
no costly temples or edifices, but was 
disposed by villages in the old fashion 
of Hellas, it would appear inadequate : 
whereas, if Athens were to suffer the 
same fate, its power would be inferred 
from the visible appearance of the city 
to have been twice as great as it is.’ 
Herbst, we read, suggests that Thucy- 
dides refers to Athens ‘in her desolate 
state after 404’; to Mr. Grundy,® on the 
other hand, ‘the language employed 
clearly indicates that at the time at 
which it was written the writer never 
contemplated the desolation of the great 
city’; but both critics alike squeeze 
into a single year the slow process of 
ages, the havoc of Romans, Venetians, 
Turks. 

Macaulay contemplated the ruin of 
London before ever Germany had 
Dreadnoughts. Thucydides may have 
contemplated the ruin of Athens at 
any time of his life. What Plataea 
suffered, what Athens had suffered in 
the Persian wars, Athens might suffer 
again. After Aegospotami, if Corinth 
and Thebes had had their way, Athens 
would have been blotted out. Possibly 
it was the imminence of the peril in 404 
that prompted the historian’s fancy ; 
possibly not. 

Sparta was an insignificant town for 
the lords of Laconia and Messene, still 
more for the ἡγεμόνες of the Peloponnese 
at large, and of much besides. If the 
passage about Athens belongs to any 
date before the disaster at Syracuse, 
Thucydides says in effect that Macau- 
lay’s New-Zealander would infer from 
the ruins of Athens an empire twice as 
great as that which Pericles and Cleon 
left behind them. If, on the other 
hand, the passage is subsequent to the 
battle of Aegospotami, it comes to this, 
that the same observer would infer that 
Athens had once commanded twice the 
resources of the Attica of our maps in 
the interval between the Peloponnesian 
and Corinthian wars. Which of the 
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two inferences is Thucydides the more 
likely to have meant? δύναμιν does not 
decide ; I have rendered it by ‘ power,’ 

a word suggestive of dominion, but 
δύναμις implies no more than ‘strength’ 
or ‘resources,’ and when Athens had 
lost her dominion she still had resources 
and strength. The reference to Sparta’s 
hegemony, as well as to her territory, 
suggests at first sight that the Athenian 
Empire, as well as Attica, is to be 
taken into account; but against the 
assumption of a common ratio* Thucy- 
dides is adducing a disproportion, and 
the greater the disproportion the more 
it is to his purpose. Again, the Spartan 
half of the sentence, if it could be 
dated, might date the Athenian half; 

but the date of the Spartan half is itself 
undetermined in spite of much dispute. 

Ἔν» Kéw τίς ἡμέρα ; For my own part 
I find the first of the two inferences a 
little absurd, and so, bya different road, 
I reach the same conclusion as Herbst, 
that the passage is subsequent to 404. 
But what I imagine Thucydides to 
have imagined that a tourist would 
imagine as he stood amid the imaginary 
ruins of Athens, is not evidence; so, 
if anyone differs from me—zdareia 
κέλευθος. 

VI. 

Before quitting this subject I should 
like to propose an emendation of the 
words in which the fate of Athens is 
mentioned by Thucydides himself : 


μέχρι οὗ τήν ΤΕ ἀρχὴν κατέπαυσαν τῶν 





+ Viz. between the strength exercised by a 
city in its prime, and the impressiveness of its 
ruins. 

PV 2δι 1. 


THE CONNECTION OF 


Amonc the derivations proposed for the 
name of the Greek god Paeon, or Paean, 
that which connects it with the Northern 
tribe of Παίονες has, I believe, been 
mentioned only to be ἘΠ ταν There 





1 Gruppe, Miller's Handbuch, 5. 3, pp. 1239- 
40. Cf. Walton, Cults of Asklefios, p. 5, w ‘ho 
suggests that the name Paeonia is connected 
with the worship of Asklepios. 
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᾿Αθηναίων Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι, 
καὶ τὰ μακρὰ τείχη καὶ τὸν ἸΤΠειραιᾷ 
κατέλαβον. Thucydides often uses 
καταλαμβάνειν of military occupation, 
by force or by stealth, by attack or 
against the danger of attack. The 
Thebans attempted καταλαμβάνειν Pla- 
taea in 431; when Syracusan ships 
κατέλαβον Mescans in 425, it was on 
the invitation of the inhabitants, but 
opposition was feared ;? when Thucy- 
dides hurried from Thasos, ἐβούλετο 
φθάσαι μάλιστα μὲν οὖν τὴν ᾿Αμφίπολιν, 
πρίν τι ἐνδοῦναι, εἰ δὲ μή, τὴν Ἠιόνα 
προκαταλαβών. The word is appro- 
priate to a coup demain. But the entry 
of the Peloponnesians into the Peiraeus 
and the Long Walls was under terms 
of peace, and no resistance was to be 
feared. παρέλαβον, ‘ took over,’® would 
do, but I propose κατέβαλον.Θ That 
κατέβαλον can govern τὸν Πειραιᾶ, in 
the sense which Lysias’ expresses more 
fully by τοῦ Πειραιῶς τὰ τείχη περιελεῖν 
and τὸ περὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ τεῖχος περιελεῖν, 
appears from the actual decree of 
the Ephors, recorded by Plutarch,° 
καββαλόντες τὸν Πειραιᾶ καὶ τὰ μακρὰ 
σκέλη, and from Xenophon’s phrase? 
τά τε μακρὰ τείχη καὶ τὸν ἹΠειραιᾶ 
καθελόντας. 
E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


a EV. Th 4 IV. 104. 5. 

SCR PREY sen 8. 46.9, 0: 3}. Tier 9, 
Ὑ 2.1, etc. Plut. Lys. 15, ὁ δ᾽ οὖν Λύσανδρος, 
ὡς παρέλαβε τάς τε ναῦς ἁπάσας πλὴν δώδεκα καὶ 
τὰ τείχη τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. 

ὁ It is found in a late MS. 

ΤΥ ΠΟΙ 14. 

Si Linc 1a. 9. Helv il. 2. 20 





PAEAN WITH PAEONIA. 


are points, however, in the scattered 
references to Paeonian legend and ritual 
that seem to render it probable that the 
name of the god is an ethnic adjective 
(like, for example, Maleatas, the god of 
healing, whose name appears sometimes 
as an epithet of Apollo), and that this 
adjective was applied to the god wor- 
shipped as the Healer among the 
Paeonians, whether the Sun, or Apollo, 
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or Asklepios, or a ‘ Pelasgian medicine 
chief god.’* 

The Paeonian tribe occupied in early 
time the country afterwards known as 
Macedon, a name that does not occur 
in Homer, whereas the Paeonians ap- 
pear in the catalogueand in booksX., XL, 
XII., XVI., XVII., XXI. They are now 
regarded on the score of language? as of 
Illyrian origin, and are usually described 
as Thraco-Illyrian, or (as Niebuhr,® and 
Ridgway* would call them,) Pelasgian. 
They were a river-folk, and their name 
appears most often in connection with 
the Strymon and the Axius. 

Herodotus gives an account of primi- 
tive Paeonian Lake-Dwellers on Lake 
Prasias, and Thucydides speaks of their 
home along the Axius. In the Iliad the 
Paeonians are archers or spearmen 
under two princes, Pyraechmes and 
Asteropaeus. The point lately made by 
more than one scholar that the battles 
in the Iliad are echoes of old tribal 
victories® that really took place, though 
not at Troy, is excellently illustrated by 
the role played by the Paeonians. It is 
significant that the two Paeonian princes 
are killed by Patroclus and Achilles re- 
spectively. In Iliad XVI. Pyraechmes is 
the first victim of Patroclus in thearmour 
of Achilles. In Iliad XXI. Achilles 
chokes up the stream of the Scamander 
with the bodies of Paeonians whom he 
has slain, beginning with Asteropaeus, 
‘And many more Paeonians still would 
Achilles swift of foot have slain’ had 
not the river-god interposed in wrath. 
In Iliad XVII. a third warrior, next best 
in battle to Asteropaeus, Apisaon, fights 
next to Dardanian Aeneas, an old Euro- 
pean neighbour. Asteropaeus, who ap- 
pears in Iliad XII. as a companion of 
Sarpedon in his attack on the wall, and in 
XXI.in combat with Achilles, has for his 
grandfather the wide-flowing Axius, and 
as a great-grandfather appears ’Axeood- 
μενος, the Healey. Paeonian connection 
with rivers appears in later accounts. 





1 Anthropology in the Classics, p. 92. 

? Kretschmar, Eiznlettung in die Griechische 
Sprache. 

3 Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geo- 
graphy, 1. 287. 

* Early Age of Greece, 1. 353. 

5 Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 156. 


Polyaenus'® tells of the reception by the 
Paeonians of their young prince Ariston, 
brought to them by Lysimachus. They 
gave him the royal lustration of river- 
water, τὸ βασιλικὸν λοῦτρον, according 
to their ancestral rite, and performed 
other ceremonies to indicate that he 
was their rightful king. 

Concerning the religion of the Paeon- 
ians we learn further from Herodotus 
that their women offer to Artemis the 
same ἱερὰ ἐνδεδεμένα ἐν πυρῶν καλάμῃ, 
i.e. offerings tied up in wheaten straw, 
which the Hyperboreans sent from the 
North to Apollo at Delos. Maximus 
Tyrius’ makes the statement that the 
Paeonians worship Helios, and that the 
Paeonian image of Helios isa little disk 
above a long pole. The form of Sun- 
worship is similar to the rite used at 
the Daphnephoria in the worship of 
Apollo, described by Proclus.® 

In the passage mentioning the wor- 
ship of Artemis with the same ἀπαρχαί 
as those offered to Apollo, Artemis has 
the title βασιλεία, on which Farnell 
notes ‘ queen being probably one of the 
native titles.’ Inscriptions contained 
in the third volume of the C. 1. L. 
coming from Moesia Inferior seem sig- 
nificant in this connection, as Paeonia 
lies directly below Moesia. Four of them 
read Dianae Reginae, and two (from 
Kutlovica) Dianae Reginae et Apolloni. 
Inscriptions to Apollo and Diana and 
to nymphae medicae appear in Pannonia, 
a country constantly confused with 
Paeonia, of which Kretschmar says ‘the 
later identification of Pannonians and 
Paeonians at least testifies to the close 
relationship of the two peoples.’ 

I suggest that the Sun-god who 
specialised as God of Healing Waters 
in the North Illyrian and Celtic tribes 
became associated among the Paeonians 
chiefly with healing herbs, with which 
the god Paean is always associated. 
The god appears but twice in the Iliad 
and in a sense but once. In Iliad V. 
899, at the command of Zeus, Paieon 
heals with magical speed the wound of 
Ares, a Thracian god. Earlier in the 
same book the same verse is used of 





6 Strat. ον 18: 7 VIII. 8. 
8 Farnell, Greek Cults, 4. 285. 
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given by Dione of various wounds re- 
ceived by gods from mortals. The pas- 
sage has a patchy look.* Hades does not 
belong to Heaven and I should regard 
the healing of Ares as the original pas- 
sage. With this Paean disappears from 
the Iliad. In the Odyssey (IV. 231) he 
is mentioned as the ancestor of ἐατροί 
(with reference to φάρμακα μητιόεντα). 
The claims of the Paeonians to the 
honour of naming the physician god 
are that they were a once powerful 
and widespread North Greek people, of 
Thracian-Illyrian (Pelasgian?) stock, 
whose worship of Helios and Artemis 
(βασιλεία) have points in common with 
the ritual of the Hyperborean cult of 
Apollo and the ritual of Apollo Daphne- 
phorus; that this cult of Artemis 
(βασιλεία) may have some connection 
with'the cult of Diana Regina and Apollo 
in Moesia, and the cult of Apollo 
Grannus, as god of healing waters among 
other Illyrian and Celtic tribes, may also 
have some connection with Paeonian 
water-cults or the Paeonian cult of 
Helios. Further, the Paeonians have 
an ancestor-hero, Akessamenus, the 
Healer. They are mentioned especially 





1 Cf, Leafs note. 
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for their decoctions and salves (Heca- 
taeus, ap. Ath. XI. 447), and their ethnic 
name is given by Hesychius as syn- 
nymous with ἰατρός. Their land was 
on the road by which the rose and many 
other flowers, including the peony itself, 
(‘nach Griechenland—iiber Phrygien, 
Thrakien und Makedonien einwan- 
derte),? and this whole Northern country 
was famous for its φάρμακα. It produced 
Chiron, and others wise in simples good 
and bad. 

We have no indications of a definite 
cult of Paean in Paeonia. Farnell says 
in making a similar connection between 
Maleatas and Malea or Maleatis, with 
no evidence in the case except the name: 
‘It is true that the historical record pre- 
serves no mention of Apollo Maleatas 
in either of the localities, but we must 
always be ready to recognise the baffling 
lacunae in our record, and the possi- 
bility that many cult-centres were aban- 
doned which were once famous and 
able to put forth branches.’ 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





2 Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, 
p- 246. 





VIRGIL’S USE OF THE WORD INGENS. 


VirGIL’s fondness for this word has 
often been commented on. As it hap- 
pens, it does not occur in the Eclogues ;* 
but in both Georgics and Aeneid it is a 
noticeable feature of his diction ; and his 
partiality to it seems rather to have 
grown than otherwise in his later years. 
In the Georgics it occurs once in every 
71 lines ; in the Aenezd, once in every 58. 
This gives for the Aeneid an average of 
14 occurrences per book; and it is 
rather interesting that there are only 
two books in which there is wide de- 
parture from this average. In Book IV. 
it occurs only 4 times; in Book VI. as 
much as 22 times. These figures tend 
to support the view, probable on other 
grounds, that Books ΓΝ. ἀπά VI. are, as 
regards their main substance, separated 


1 Nor in the Οὐγίς. 


by a considerable interval in date of 
composition. 

Virgil however seems to use imigens 
(as he does several other words) not 
only to an extent, but in a sense, 
peculiar to himself. Careful study leads 
one to believe that he attributed to it, or 
felt in it subconsciously, an etymology 
different from that assigned either by 
ancient or by modern grammarians ; 
and that it thus bore to him, beyond or 
side by side with its normal meaning, a 
further latent meaning of which no 
trace is to be found elsewhere. 

The accepted ancient etymology 
(leaving obviously absurd explanations 
like that from im and census out of 
account) was that of Festus as cited 
by Paulus Diaconus: Quia gens popult 
est magnitudo ingentem per compositionem 
dicimus quod significat valde magnum— 
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i.é., from in, intensive, and gens. Modern 
philologists generally agree in discredit- 
ing this explanation, and deriving the 
word from in, negative, and gens or 
genus, on the common analogy of words 
like iners, impubes, etc. It would thus 
be closely analogous in sense to egre- 
gius, the notion in both words being of 
something ‘ beyond the common’; and 
it might also be compared with immen- 
sus and tmmanis, with which it is coupled 
by Cicero (see below). 

The word is not very common in pre- 
Augustan prose. It clearly came into 
currency through poetry, from which it 
was passed on into prose, (1) seriously, 
in course of the general tendency to- 
wards enriching the prose vocabulary 
and giving it added colour, and (2) col- 
loquially, through the equally common 
process by which the bolder or more 
vivid phrases of poetical diction often 
pass into popular language, at first with 
a distinct sense of comic incongruity, 
and then gradually, when this wears off, 
as a sort of current slang. Thus in 
English, ‘ vast’ and ‘extreme’ were at 
first part of the heightened vocabulary 
of poetry, became colioquially used in 
the seventeenth century (extremely is 
almost an obsession in the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and vastly 
remained a piece of fashionable slang 
until a century ago), and have now long 
been part of the ordinary stock of the 
language, meaning little if anything 
beyond ‘ very great.’ 

Ingens is a favourite word with Ennius. 
It was part of the epic diction which he 
formed, and which in great measure he 
transmitted to his successors in serious 
Latin poetry, and to Virgil particularly. 
In the fragments of the Amnales we find 
ingens cura, ingentes oras belli, ingenti 
cursu, ingens imago tristitiae, specus petris 
ingentibw tecta. In all these phrases 
there is nothing which obviously suggests 
any meaning beyond ‘ vast’ or ‘ huge.’ 
In comedy, ingens is used colloquially 
with a flavour of slang: thus Terence, 
Ad. IV. vil. 3, fero alia ad te ingentia 
flagitia boni illius adulescentis, and the 
famous Ingentes ! of Gnatho (Eun. 111. 
i. 2 and Cic. Amic. 26), in both of 
which it is accurately represented by the 
modern English ‘tremendous.’ In 
Ciceronian prose it is beginning to be- 


come a word of ordinary usage, with no 
particular implication either of dignity 
or of parody, like the modern English 
‘immense’ or ‘vast’: thus Cic. Or. 
111. 70, ex ingentt quodam immensoque 
campo, 2 Verr. III. 110, ingentem iwm- 
manemque praedam, and Sall. Cat. 10, 
nationes ferae et popult ingentes subacti ; 
but it is still employed only in some- 
what heightened and rhetorical writing. 
In Lucretius its sense is the same, but 
it is curious that he uses it very little, 
notwithstanding that the idea of im- 
mensity or vastness pervades the whole 
poem: it only occurs 14 times in the 
De Rerum Natura, of which 8 are in 
Book VI., as though he were tending to 
a freer use of the word towards the end 
of his life. For the expression of the idea 
he preferred the word magnus, which is a 
sort of feature of his vocabulary, just as 
ingens is of Virgil’s. The difference is 
very striking if put numerically: in 
Lucretius I.-V. imgens occurs once in 
every 1021 lines; in the Aeneid, once 
in every 58—+.c., Virgil normally uses 
it about 18 times as often as Lucretius. 

In the Georgics, it is always possible 
to translate ingens by ‘ vast’: but some- 
times the relevance of the epithet in 
this sense is not very obvious, and in 
these instances as in others it seems 
probable that Virgil felt in the word 
a further and a different sense, arising 
from a different implied etymology. 
This etymology if formally stated would 
be ingens=*ingenens (intransitive), and 
the sense suggested by it would be akin 
to that of ingenitus, ‘ in-growing’ or ‘up- 
growing, as imgenitus is ‘in-grown’ or 
‘up-grown. Whether such an etymology 
be linguistically possible is of course irre- 
levant to the question of what Virgil 
thought or felt. To put it otherwise: we 
shall be in touch with Virgil’s mind if we 
think of zngens as containing or imply- 
ing the sense of ‘ engendered ’—whether 
self-engendered and thus almost =zuna- 
tus, ‘inborn’ or native, or accruing by 
growth and thus almost=dncretus or 
accretus, ‘grown-up’ or enlarged by 
growth. In this latter sense it fluctu- 
ates between the ideas conveyed by our 
two words ‘massed’ and ‘massive,’ 
according as stress is laid on the process 
through which the largeness is attained, 
or on the resulting largeness itself. By 
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the time that it has reached this last 
meaning, the notion of continuity in- 
volved in the participial termination 
-ns has been practically lost. 

We may now attempt to analyse the 
use of the word in the Georgics more 
closely. The 31 occurrences may be 
sub-classified thus : 


A. ‘ Massed’ or accumulated. 


ingentem farris acervum, I. 185. 

pluvia ingenti, I. 325. 

ingentia rura (ingens in antithesis to 
exiguus), 11. 412. 

ingentem salutantum undam, 11. 461. 

ingentt motu aquarum, IV. 365. 


B. ‘ Massive’ or bulky. 


ingenti cylindro, I. 178. 
ingentis pondere testae, II. 351. 


C. ‘Engendered,’ sometimes tending 
to pass into the sense of ‘native’ or 
‘natural.’ 


ingentt vento, I. 334: the choice of 
phrase no doubt influenced by its in- 
ternal echo, and by the further echo of 
ingeminant in the previous line. 

ingens arcus, I. 380: the bow en- 
gendered in the cloud, ‘ Nature’s bow.’ 

vox per lucos ingens, 1. 477: a voice 
engendered in the groves. 

sub ingentt matris umbra, II. 19 : under 
the shade engendered by its mother, 
under its mother’s native shade. The 
epithet is in antithesis to parva in the 
same line, so that the ordinary sense of 
ingens is in any case well marked. 

ingens fraxinus nascitur, 11. 65: the 
native ash. 

ingens exiit ramis arbos, II. 80: ‘has 
shot forth into growth of boughs’ from 
the grafting. 

ipsa ingens arbos, II. 131: this is a 
perplexing phrase, and I am not at all 
clear what it means. ‘Huge’ is an 
epithet hardly applicable to a laurel or 
a tree scarcely distinguishable from a 
laurel. Perhaps it means ‘ with massed 
foliage,’ the πετάλοισι πυκινοῖσιν of Odys- 
sey XIX. 520. In Horace, 2 Od. III. 9, 
the pinus ingens indicates, not the massive 
trunk (for the trunk of a poplar may be 
as massive as that of a pine), but the 
massed (dark) foliage of the pine in con- 
trast to the (loose) pale foliage of the 
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poplar. Compare also the next three 
instances cited : 

media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram, 
II. 297: the shade grown round it, or 
its massed shade ; 

ingenti ramorum umbra, 11. 489: almost 
=the natural shade of boughs; and 

ingentes tendat ramos, III. 333: the 
(massive) boughs grown from it. 

ingenti percussus amore, 11. 476: the 
love that has grown in me; and thus 
with a fine difference from the inatus 
amor, instinctive and not subject to 
growth, of IV. 177. 

ingens flexibus Mincius, III. 14: M. 
with his native windings. 

vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron, III. 43: 
the cry of its haunters or denizens. 

ingens porta caeli, 111. 260: like ingens 
arcus above, and almost = Nature’s sky- 
gate. 

montes per altos ingentem cervum, III. 
413: native to, or grown to his full size 
among, the hills. : 

ingens oleaster, 1V. 20: a natural wild 
olive, with implied antithesis to the 
exotic palm with which it is coupled. 
This economy of epithet (cf. Wickham 
on Horace, 2 Od. III. 19) is a thing 
always to be borne in mind in reading 
Virgil. 

ingentem tollit de caespite silvam, IV. 
273: a thicket grown from a single 
turf. 


D. ‘ Vast,’ without any clear sugges- 
tion of further meaning. 


ingenti bello, 11. 279 (from Ennius). 

ingentem caelo sonitum, II. 306; though 
here there may be some further implica- 
tion of either ‘ engendered’ or ‘ accumu- 
lated.’ 

ingentes tollent animos, 111. 207 ; and 

ingentes animos, LV. 83 (ingens in anti- 
thesis to angustus). 

ingens Lydia, 1V. 210; perhaps with 
sense of ‘ swarming.’ 

specus ingens, 1V. 418; possibly with 
the implication of a natural cave, one 
‘grown into’ the side of the mountain. 

ingenti civcumdata nocte, 1V. 497: cf. 
the ingenti umbra tegit of Aen. X. 541, 
the word possibly in both cases suggest- 
ing the darkness of death or of the 
under-world as a sort of natural force. 


As regards the Aeneid, it would take 
too long to cite and classify a complete 
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list; the word is used 165 times, if I 
have counted right. It will be sufficient 
to note the instances in which imgens 
seems to imply or demand the senses 
A and C above. There are 33 of these ; 
in the remaining four-fifths there seems 
no need to suppose anything beyond 
the ordinary or Ennian usage. To pre- 
vent any misconception, I should say 
explicitly that this normal meaning 
must always be supposed present: the 
specific Virgilian meaning, if and so far 
as it exists, being what in music would 
be called a ‘ harmonic’ to the other. 


A. ingentem pugnam, II. 438: the 
battle at its thickest. 

ingens aggeritur tumulo tellus, 111. 62: 
earth in a mounded mass. 

ingens argentum, I. 640 and III. 466: 
piled or massed silver. 

ingentem acervum, IV. 402 and XI. 
207: the accumulated heap. 

ingens taedis, IV. 505 and VI. 215: 
stacked with logs. 

imgentes curae, 1. 
accumulated cares. 

vagitus ingens, VI. 426: crowded or 
accumulated wailing. 

tussis ingentibus, VII. 241: with ac- 
cumulated orders. 

ingentibus monstris, VII. 376: with 
accumulation of portents. 


208 ‘and’ V. ΟΣ: 


C. ingens gloria, II. 325 and VI. 64: 
almost = native or ancestral glory. 

dolor osstbus ingens, V. 172: en- 
gendered in his bones. 

exitus ingens, V. 523: the issue born 
of (the signs in question). 

ingentem arcum, V. 658 and IX. 15: 
as in Georg. I. 380. 

exoritur ingens fletus, V. 765: ingens 
carrying on the force of exoritur. 

flammam ingentem, VI. 519: the en- 
gendered flame. 

ingentem luctum, VI. 868 and XI. 231: 
combining perhaps the notions of (1) in- 
ward, deep-seated, and (2) widespread, 
extending over the whole nation. 

argumentum ingens, VII. 791: his 
native or ancestral blason. 

ingens coluber, VII. 352: the snake 
that bred in her. 

somnum ingens rumpit pavor, VII. 458= 
the engendered fear. 

imgens Amiterna cohors, VII. 


710: 
almost=the native band. 


It seems 


improbable that Virgil meant only (if at 
all) either vast in numbers or vast in 
stature. 

faucibus ingentem fumum, VIII. 252:= 
the smoke engendered in his throat. 

aestuat ingens pudor, X. 870 and XII. 
666: almost = shame seethes within him. 

ingentem gemitum, XI. 37: inbred 
sigh. The word is chosen no doubt 
partly for the sake of the echo of sound, 
as in Georg. I. 334. 

ingentes agros, XI. 367, and campt im- 
gentes XII. 36: almost = our native 
fields, and our native plains. 


As regards the implied sense of 
‘native,’ it is at least suggestive to com- 
pare the indigena bos sacrificed to Juno 
at Falerium (Ovid, 3 Amor. XIII. 4) 
with the ingens sus sacrificed, also to Juno, 
of Aen. III. 390 and VIII. 43, and also 
with the taurum ingentem, 11. 202, of 
Laocoon’s sacrifice to Neptune. In 
the ingens silva of Aen. VII. 676, ingens 
lucus of VII. 29, 111: 342, 567, πεῖ 
ingentes populos of VIII. 475, the force of 
the epithet is perhaps heightened by a 
similar under-sense; and this also 
comes out in XII. 708, ingentes genitos 
diversis partibus orbis cotisse, where the 
juxtaposition of the first two words is 
certainly calculated. So likewise in 
XII. 225, genus a proavis ingens, the 
ingens appears to take up and carry on 
the notion of genus in its specific sense 
of rank. When used as an epithet of 
heroes (Aeneas, Sarpedon, Turnus, etc.), 
it suggests the same sense of noble or 
high-born, and seems to be felt as a 
word bearing kinship with zngenwus. 

Ingens occurs only once in the Culex 
(of the serpent, 1. 174, used very awk- 
wardly). In Livy and Ovid, and in 
post-Augustan Latin, whether prose or 
poetry, it is freely used, but I have not 
found any trace of itsimplying anything 
more than the valde magnus of Festus. 

J. W. MackKAIL. 


NOTE. 


The derivation of ingens from a sup- 
posed Aorist participle *ingenens, *in- 
genentis, is quite justifiable on phonetic 
grounds, since the change in the Oblique 
Cases (which would drag the Nomina- 
tive after them) would be precisely 
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parallel to that of nutricem from *niitri- 
tricem, portorium from *portitorium, and 
the vulgar Latin Restutus from restt- 
tutus. It would further be natural that 
the abbreviated form should persist as 
an Adjective (just as Restu#tus did), 
although it had died out of use com- 
pletely in the verbal system. Nor 
again is there any objection, from the 
point of view of meaning, in supposing 
that it is what is sometimes called a 
portmanteau-word, that is, one into 
which more than one original meaning 
has been packed. The case of mwmen, 
which is the strict equivalent in sound 
and meaning to the two Greek words 
πνεῦμα and νεῦμα, is a precise parallel, 
and there are few words on whose 
vagueness Vergil more loves to dwell. 
Indeed, I have tried to show elsewhere 
(see Proceedings of the Classical Associa- 
tion, Manchester, 1906) that it is a char- 
acteristic feature of Vergil’s style to 
dwell on phrases of double meaning, as, 
for instance, the melior uictima of Aeneid 
XII. 296, with the melior anima of 
Aeneid V. 483, with the note of Ser- 
vius. 

Further, it seems to me extremely 
probable, even apart from Mr. Mackail’s 
suggestion, that the word has a double 
sense ; for it may well be maintained 
that both the competing etymologies of 
the word, that from gens or genus 
meaning ‘ unborn,’ ‘ uncreated,’ ‘ unge- 
schlacht,’ and that from the root of 
gnoscd, English ‘uncouth,’ which ori- 
ginally meant ‘unknown,’ ‘beyond know- 
ledge,’ are in fact wrapped up in Vergil’s 
use of the word, and contributed to the 
sense of mystery which I have elsewhere 
(Proceedings of the Classical Associa- 
tion of Scotland, 1gt1o-11, p. 117) tried 
to show is associated with it. 

Both, therefore, on phonetic and still 
more on poetical grounds I should be 


NOTES ON 


Statius, Szlvae, I. 2. 136. 


Quod nisi me longis placasset Iuno querelis, 
Falsus huic pinnas et cornua sumeret aethrae 
Rector, in hanc vero cecidisset Iuppiter auro.* 





1 Cf. Dirae 129, ‘Tauro love digna vel auro.’ 
The same group of legends as here occurs in 
Ovid, Amores, III. 12. 33, and at Aetna 87 sgq. 
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delighted to subscribe to Mr. Mackail’s 
very delicate analysis of the further 
possibilities of meaning inherent in 
Vergil’s use of the word. 

But one difficulty must be pointed 
out, viz., that the participle *:ngenens 
ought to mean not ‘ingrowing,’ ‘en- 
gendered,’ but ‘engendering,’ that is to 
say, the use of gigno would give it a 
definitely active signification which is 
hardly to be traced in any but a very 
few of the examples that Mr. Mackail 
has collected. It would perhaps be 
simpler, therefore, to take the word as 
a parallel to the Greek word éyyevns, 
meaning ‘that which has its gens in 
itself,’ or ‘on the spot,’ like isignis, 
‘having a mark in itself’; incanus, 
‘with greyness coming upon one’; 
ἐγκύμων, ‘pregnant.’ But perhaps it 
is not necessary to suppose the exist- 
ence of any definite word, but merely 
to infer that Vergil connected the 
Adjective ingens with the other Adjective 
imgenuos, to which the -uos suffix gives 
a passive meaning (as in saluos, aruom). 

It seemed worth while to discuss 
carefully the etymological side of the 
question; but I subscribe fully to 
Mr. Mackail’s view that an elaborate 
etymological justification is not really 
necessary, provided evidence can be 
brought from Vergil’s usage to show 
that he did connect the word with 
giugno. That is the really important 
evidence, and that, it can hardly, I 
think, be denied, Mr. Mackail’s list of 
examples does provide. And I should 
like to add that their cogency seems to 
me to be not lessened but increased by 
the fact that they show this element in 
the meaning with varying degrees of 
fulness. 

R. 5. Conway. 


Manchester, October, 1912. 


SITATIUS: 


No sane writer calls the same person 
or thing false and true within the com- 
pass of a single couplet. Yet that is 
precisely what Statius is made by his 
MSS. to do in this passage. Such a con- 
tradiction is altogether pointless, and 
the epithet vero has therefore long been 
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suspect. Nor can it fairly be argued 

from other passages that the word has 

some strange and abnormal meaning.’ 

Cf., for instance, Statius, Thebaid, 1X. 785: 

Dum ferus hic vero desaevit pulvere Mavors 

Proelia lude domi; id. ib. 852, verumque videbat 
Dorcea; 


Ovid, Metamorphoses, VI. 103, ‘ Maeonis 
elusam designat imagine tauri | Euro- 
pam: verum taurum, freta vera putares.’ 
There is no support here for the view 
that some mystic or mysterious mean- 
ing underlies the Latin; nor will sucha 
theory stand the test of translation ; for 
to render the words ‘ very gold,’ and so 
pass on the problem to your reader, is, 
after all, but a subterfuge which will 
satisfy no one. Accordingly many emen- 
dations, none of them, it would seem, 
at all convincing, have already been 
proposed,—among others alio, pluvio, 
fulvo, udo, vivo, verso, crebro, tenero, caro 
(Aetna go), iterum. Markland, who is 
responsible for no less than four of these 
—the first four—insists on the necessity 
of finding a word to tally with the falsus 
of the previous line; and in support of 
this view he quotes, very pertinently, 
Ovid’s allusion to the legend in Meta- 
morphoses, V. 11: 


Nec mihi te pinnae, nec falsum versus in aurum 
Iuppiter eripiet. 

Now it is interesting to observe the 
Ovidian spirit which Statius brings to 
the treatment of these legends, and per- 
haps to note in passing the suggestive 
light which is thus thrown on his atti- 
tude towards the Emperor, the ‘ luppiter 
Ausonius’ of (e.g.) Szlvae, III. 4. 18. For, 
as regards his treatment of the Roman 
Iuppiter, the more you study the pas- 
sages the less will you be satisfied with 
the ‘fulsome flattery’ theory. Either the 
man was a fanatic, who really believed 
heart and soul in the ‘divinity’ of 
Domitian in a way which we are apt to 
misunderstand, because we approach the 
question with twentieth-century minds; 
or else he was a humorist, who, under 
cover of an exaggerative style—and ex- 
aggeration is the essence of caricature 
—played the dangerous game of holding 


1 «“vero” soll πη. E. andeuten, dass es sich bei 
Violentilla nicht, wie bei Danae, um eine blosse 
Fabel aus dem Bereiche der poetischen Fik- 
tionen handeln wiirde’ (Dr. Julius Ziehen, 
Wochenschrift fiir Klass. Phil., March 8, 1910). 
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the Emperor up toridicule. The gran- 
diose tributes had a more than single 
meaning ; they were, and were meant to 
be, φωνάεντα cvveroiow. And if he drew 
his Domitian as, for instance, Meredith 
draws his ‘Egoist’ and ‘ Richmond 
Roy,’ much more would he apply the 
same treatment to the old discredited 
gods. He will mete out to Jupiter the 
same measure that ‘the lover of Leda, 
Alcmene, Semele, Danae, Callisto, Io, 
Leto, Europa, etc.,’ receives from Heine 
—the Heine of the‘ Gods in Exile.’ These 
stories of Jupiter’s various disguises 
may, no doubt, be descended from primi- 
tive (possibly Eastern)*studies in natural 
theology. They may represent discarded 
theories that the god was a bird or an 
animal or a metal. But in Augustan 
and post-Augustan literature they belong 
entirely to the muse of Comedy. No 
reverence, no ‘very gold’ is needed here, 
but some phrase calculated to suggest 
and to ridicule the wiles and guiles 
of a crafty lover. It was roguery that 
achieved the betrayal of Danae—not 
‘very gold,’ but ‘ roguish gold’: 


Unda fluens palmis Dazaen eludere posset. 


And the word that lurks concealed in 
vero should be one that will give proper 
force to the first line of this extract, and 
suggest Jupiter’s treachery in relation 
to Juno as well as in relation to Danae. 
Such a word is vafer, which occurs four 
times (Lemaire) in somewhat similar 
contexts in the Ovidian poems and in 
the following stanza of Horace’s A sterie 
(Carmina, III. 7. 9), 


Atqui sollicitae nuntius hospitae 
Suspirare Chloen et miseram tuis 
Dicens ignibus uri 
Temptat mille vafer modis. 


This being so, it becomes highly prob- 
able that Statius wrote not vero but vafro 
here, and that in very early days, while 
the text was still in ‘rustic capitals,’* 





2 See Dr. Macan’s Herodotus, vol. ii., note 
ad fin., on the dance of Hippocleides. 

3 «It seems to be true that the oldest Roman 
religion had no idols. It worshipped natural 
objects themselves — fountains, fire, stones 
(luppiter Lapis)’ (Seeley, Zzvy, Book I., p. 41) ; 
but on Iuppiter Lapis see Dr. J. S. Reid in the 
J.R.S. (1912), p. 511. 

4 The early copies would resemble that of the 
poem on the Baééle of Actium, a fragment of 
which (on papyrus), found at Herculaneum, is 
discussed by Professor Ellis in C.R. xxii. 125. 
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‘yaFro’ was mistaken for ‘ vaEro,’ which 
was either written down as ‘ vero’ there 
and then, or else transliterated as 
‘vaero’ to become ‘vero’ or ‘vero’ at 
the next time of copying. Read there- 
fore, 

Quod nisi me longis placasset Iuno querelis, 


Falsus huic pinnas et cornua sumeret aethrae 
Rector, in hanc va/ro cecidisset luppiter auro. 


This confusion of E and F occurs else- 
where in the Silvae,' e.g. II. τ. 88. 





But chronological considerations seem to forbid 
us to hope for any Statius from Herculaneum, 
even if the optimism of Dr. Waldstein is justified 
and the place is ‘excavated in our time.’ In 
this connexion it may be worth while to recall 
the statement of Barth, referred to by Markland 
in his preface. The extract (which I owe to 
the kindness of Mr. R. L. Poole) runs as 
follows : ‘ Rari autem harum Silvarum Codices 
scripti. Notus Senensis, ab eodem Scaligero 
aliis communicatis Variis Lectionibus. Duos 
nos habuimus emtos, alterum capitalibus lit- 
teris scriptum, sed uti, nisi perpaucis horis, 
non licuit, et nunc perisse utrumque arbitror. 
Ad me sane reversus neuter est, cum tamen 
domesticis flammis elapsos  suspicer. ‘ 
Flammae autem non ab hoste, sed domestico 
paene scelere, meae tum mansioni iniectae, non 
hoc solum mihi damnum confecerunt, sed ingens 
scrinium, manu mea scriptis chartis effertum, 
simulabstulerunt ’.—Publ. Papinii Statii quae ex- 
stant (Cygneae 1664) Barth, ad Silv. Animadv., 


p- 9. 

1 T owe the idea to Mr. Housman on II. 6. 93. 
But his ‘restoration’ of that passage, ‘sed 
flesse iuvat, can hardly be regarded as final. 
Is it possible that there we should read rather 
“sed et ipse didat’ (iuvat=vivat=bibat), with a 
play upon the normal use of the word in the 
phrase above, ‘ Hos bibit usque rogus ’?—‘ But 
let the master too (‘et ipse’) drink and forget 
his trouble.’ Cf. ‘Luce tuum defles mutata 
veste maritum, | Et deplorato coniuge nocte 
bibis, * and for a modern parallel to the grim 
pleasantry, Mr. Wm. Watson’s lines in The 
Great Misgiving : 

Life is a feast, and we have banqueted,— 

Shall not the worms as well ? 


It is not improbable that a somewhat similar 
play on words underlies a well-known difficulty 
in Ovid, Metfam. VI. 582. Philomela in cap- 
tivity weaves upon the loom the story of her 
betrayal by Tereus : 

Stamina barbarica suspendit callida tela 


Purpureasque notas filis intexuit albis, 
Indicium sceleris. ... 


The web is sent to her sister Procne. 
the MSS. the story proceeds thus : 


Evolvit vestes saevi matrona tyranni, 
Fortunaeque suae carmen miserabile legit. 


* Epigram of uncertain date in Ellis’ Anec- 
dota Oxon., C. S., vol. i., part 5. 


NO. CCXXX. VOL. XXVI. 


Then in 
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‘ flegisse,’ M, ‘elegisse’ A*, and the adop- 
tion of the conjecture which still holds the 
field at V. 3. 94-- cuRa lyRae’ for the 
‘cyDaliBem’ of M—necessarily commits 
us to an archetype in capitals. So does 
the admission of ‘ Trementis’ for ‘ Pre- 
mentis’ (M L)?at II. 7. 96, and of ‘ Par- 
vaque’ for ‘Toruaque’ at II. 6. 40—a 
neglected conjecture of the edd. veitt., 
which deserves wider recognition. 

It is therefore by no means impos- 
sible that in some of the other locz vexats 
of the Silvae the corruption of the text 
dates back to transcripts from an 
exemplar in capitals. Three such pas- 
sages suggest themselves. 

At V. 2. 110 the adoption of ‘ Preme- 
bat’ for ‘Timebat’ (cf. II. 7.96 mentioned 
above) would remove a serious stum- 
bling-block. It would be a very slight 
alteration, and Statius is fond of the 
word ‘ premere’ in the sense ‘to eclipse.’ 
‘Iam premit astra dies,’ Achillerd, 
I. 242; cf. 1b. 606-8; Szlvae, I. 2. 116, 
‘quantum Latonia nymphas | Virgo 
premit, quantumque egomet Nereidas 
exsto.’ The sense here would be that 
Bolanus was ‘the cynosure of all eyes’ 
in court. Even the prisoner at the bar 
did not outshine him. This seems pre- 
ferable to the alternative rendering: 
‘the Fathers were amazed at your en- 
deavour, and even the defendant did you 
justice’; he did not disparage your skill; 
a frequent use of ‘premere’ this, cf. 
Horace’s ‘ _Laudat amatque domi, premit 
extra limen iniquus,’ and Quintilian’s 
‘Qui se supra modum extollit, premere 
ac despicere creditur, nec tam semaiorem 
quam minores ceteros facere’ (De Inst. 
Or. X. 1. 16). The lines will then run, 


Stupuere patres temptamina tanta 
Conatusque tuos, nec te reus ipse remebat. 





Heinsius and Housman would read ‘Ger- 
manaeque suae’—rather a violent alteration. 
For ‘carmen’ one MS. (‘unus codex Hous- 
man,’ Corpus, /Vot. crit.) has ‘fatum. Read 
‘stamen,’ and compare 77istia, V. 13. 24, ‘Non 
ita sunt fati stamina nigra mei’; sense—‘Ina 
moment she gathered up the clue of her own 
fate.” Cf., ¢.g., Propertius, IV. 4. 42, ‘... patuit 
lecto stamine torta via. The ‘carmen miser- 
abile’ of the MSS. represents a scribe’s ill-timed 
recollection of Virgil’s PAzlomel (G. IV. 514), 
‘Flet noctem ramoque sedens mtseradile carmen 
| Integrat.’ 

2 See the transcript of the capitals T and P 
given by Prof. Ellis from the Herculaneum 
Papyrus, C.X. loc. cit. 

R 
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At V. 3. 119, where the MSS. give 
‘poNere,’ ‘to lay aside,’ and the sense 
demands a word that will mean ‘put on’ 
or ‘take up,’ it would be easier to read 
‘toLLere’ than to emend with Mark- 
land to ‘sumere.’ But the whole pas- 
sage is obscure, and the corruption may 
be more deeply rooted. 

II. 3. 29-30 is, as it stands in the texts, 
one of those strange passages* in which 
Statius comes perilously near to over- 
stepping, if he does not actually overstep, 
the line which divides the picturesque 
from the ridiculous. M. Saenger seems 
to have been the first editor to eliminate 
from his text the absurdity of the 
monkey - trick with which Diana is 
credited in the Vulgate. Some figure 
of fun in a farce might play for applause 
by shooting in such a way as to hit the 
mark with the butt end of the arrow 
(‘ cuspide sagittae retroversa, non ut vul- 
neret sed exsuscitet’ (Stephens). But the 
feat ishardly worthy of Diana in Statius. 

M. Saenger conjectures— 


laevamque soporz 
Naidos aversa fertur tetigisse sagitta ; 


and in this way modifies the absurdity, 
but at a price. The expression still 
borders on comedy—‘ An arrow hostile 
te Tepose 9 - 


Put an ounce of lead into each man’s head 
And prevailed on them to stop. 


The one meiosis is surely as ludicrous as 
the other. The MSS. are at fault. 
M. reads— 


. .. levamque soporem 
Naidos aversa fertur tetigisse sagitta. 


Is it not on the whole more probable 
that the word ‘aversa’ is itself a cor- 
ruption of ‘aversae,’ the final vowel of 
which might easily have been lost by 
haplography before the following f 
(‘aversaE Fertur’)? In the previous line 
‘soPorem’ may represent ‘suB aurem,’ 
and ‘sagitta’ will then be nominative: 


. . . Laeva(m)que sb aure(m)? 
Naidos aversae fertur tetigisse sagitta. 





1 Cf. Thebaid, VII. 349 f.: 


Cephisi glaciale caput, quo suetus anhelam 
Ferre sitim Python amnemque avertere ponto. 


2 Cf. alter Afollo (R) for alter ad illo (P), 
Virgil, Eclogue, V. 49, and ‘ auricilla’ (Scaliger) 
for ‘ oricilla’ in the archetype of the MSS. of 
Catullus, XXV. 2, g.v. Prof. Ellis. ‘ Aversae,’ 
it appears, has already been proposed. See the 
new edition of the Teubner text, ad Joc. Dr. 
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Diana approaches from behind, shoots, 
‘and the arrow touched, they say, below 
the nymph’s left ear.’ Apollo recalls his 
truant in Virgil, Eclogue VI. 33 with a 
touch on the ear, the seat of memory 
according to Pliny, H. N. II. 103 (cited 
by Mr. Page ad loc.), ‘Est in aure ima 
memoriae locus, quem tangentes ante- 
stamur.’ The quasi-intransitive use of 
‘tango’ finds a parallel in the received 
text of Ovid, Metam. II. 302: 
Quae (lora) simul ac summo tetigere iacentia 
tergo. 
But in this passage M. Saenger has, at 
any rate, located the trouble correctly. 
At line 53 below it is by no means clear 
that he is right in obelising the word 
τε εἰπε!" --- 
Sic ait; illa dei veteres animata calores 
Uberibus stagnis obliquo pendula trunco 
Incubat, atque umbris scrutatur amantibus 
undas. 
It seems just possible that ‘ calores’ 
is akin to ‘amores’ in ¢.g. Cat., XLV. 
I, and that ‘incubat’ is here used tran- 
sitively. ‘The tree stoops over Pan’s lost 
love. Otherwise ‘ animata’ can hardly 
be sound. ‘Animata calores’ surely 
cannot=caloribus or in calores animata, 
as the new Thesaurus would have it. 
The whole point of the poem is that 
the tree is a counterfeit* of Pan. That 
idea needs to be emphasised here, and 
an easy remedy would be to read ‘.. . 
illa dei veteres mentita calores,’ etc. Cf. 
e.g. Ovid, Metam. XI. 253: ‘Nec te 
decipiat centum mentita figuras’; A mores 
II. 19. 11, ‘Capitis mentita dolorem,’ 
feigning a headache. Very similar is 
Silvae IV. 3. 21, ‘ Atque locuturas men- 
tito corpore ceras | Edidici.’ In Silvae I. 
2.216. ‘ Thetin’ is corrupted to ‘ thean,’ 
and so here ‘ menf#ita,’ mistaken for the 
meaningless ‘menata,’ may well have 
been ‘corrected’ into the familiar ‘ ani- 
mata.’ 





Klotz, it may be added, in his revised App. 
Crit., includes so much, that it is amazing he 
should not even mention Scriverius’ brilliant 
restoration of i. 1. 28, nor allude to the interest- 
ing matter supplied by Prof. Phillimore on that 
passage. 
3 Cf. also Copa 38: 
Mors aurem yellens ‘ Vivite’ ait ‘ venio.’ 
4 Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1X. 1069 : 
O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfezt Man's voice. 
D. A. SLATER. 
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REVIEWS 


LEAF’S TROY. 


Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography. 
tvol. 93”x5%". Pp.xvi+4o06. With 
maps, plans, and illustrations. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1912. 
I2s. net. 


In matters Homeric we are, as Professor 
Murray recently remarked, ‘getting on.’ 
The Higher Criticism has been greatly 
discredited, and some of the best of its 
‘assured results’ have gone to a limbo 
from which no theories return. Even 
in Germany the reaction against its 
methods gathers strength with every 
year, and Cauer sings the old songs to 
an audience that has grown listless. A 
revolt of outraged commonsense coin- 
cided with the revelation by the spade 
of a possible Homeric world. The 
autopsy of M. Bérard was another stimu- 
lant. And now Dr. Leaf does unex- 
pected service to the new movement. 
Not that he has abandoned his old 
attitude. But if he is still inclined to 
require several poets, he also believes in 
an original ‘real record of real events,’ 
out of which the Iliad grew. The heroes 
may have lived and fought, and the 
great Quarrel need not be a mere poetic 
fiction. The capture of the Hellespont 
was the expansion of Greece ‘into the 
atmosphere of the large human world,’ 
and the abduction of a woman may well 
have been the spark that caused a con- 
flagration that had long been imminent. 
The geography of the Troad,as described 
in the Iliad, is found by Dr. Leaf to con- 
sist with the facts as far as it is capable 
of being tested, and no ‘atopism’ can be 
established. The Trojan Catalogue re- 
flects (as Mr. Allen has found for the 
Greek Διάκοσμος) ‘a state of things 
which must have existed at the time of 
the Trojan War, and could not have 
existed after it, nor long before.’ Gener- 
ally a plurality of poets causes no diffi- 
culty to Dr. Leaf, for he founds on a 
common tradition. ‘ The Tale of Troy 
was a corpus from the first.’ So there is 
no place here for (if we understand his 
words correctly) either Kleinliedertheorte 
or Kerntheorie, and still less, as he dis- 


tinctly holds, for the speculations of the 
Sagenverschiebungen school (to which 
Professor Murray inclines an easy ear) 
that the Tale ‘began in earlier inter- 
tribal struggles, fought out in Greece 
itself.’ All this brings more or less com- 
fort to the once despised believer in the 
old traditional unitarian view. 

The book is still more welcome when 
we mark the method and results, and 
compare these with the critical fads, as 
we may now call them, with which 
Dr. Leaf, in his edition of the Iliad, was 
in much sympathy. He now sees that 
there was less scope than he used to 
think for the operations of the later 
poets—for ‘the invention of incidents, 
and the introduction of outside material.’ 
The tactical interpolator, the obsequious 
Neleid to whom we owe Nestor, must 
surely vanish from Homeric criticism ; 
the old man’s advice to Agamemnon is 
quoted with respect. Suspicions about 
the Lycians and the Rhodian Tlepo- 
lemus may be disregarded for the future. 
The pre-Iliad events which led up to the 
Quarrel must no longer be the subject of 
small critical squabblings; they are seen 
to combine into one harmonious whole, 
a Great Foray, which was ‘a serious 
military operation’ and ‘an important 
element in the strategy of the campaign.’ 
And the object of that campaign, Dr. 
Leaf argues, was nota siege of Troy, but 
only an occupation of the coast to open 
the Hellespont, while its former mis- 
tress, by the destruction of the trade on 
which she rose to power, was ‘being 
slowly bled to death.’ Best of all, per- 
haps, we see, what some have always 
seen, that Homer’s allusions to what he 
assumes was familiar toall are not to be 
taken for formal descriptions, and that 
omissions from these are not to be made 
occasions for hypercriticism. 

In addition to the new theory of the 
Achaean expedition and the rehabilita- 
tion of the geography of the Iliad, we 
have a vade-mecum to Hissarlik, in the 
shape of a most useful summary of 
Dérpfeld’s monumental but indexless 
volumes ; a new Pelasgian theory with a 
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‘ Welsh’ parallel, which invites the atten- 
tion of Professor Myres; and an essay on 
the crux of the Locrian Maidens. The 
book is, in fact, ‘rammed with’ interest, 
and a very valuable contribution to 
Homeric study. It is written in a clear 
and agreeable style, and the minuteness 
with which individual points are ex- 
amined and the impartiality with which 
arguments are balanced are such as to 
compel the reader’s confidence. There 
are several good maps, one of which en- 
ables us to follow the author’s journey- 
ings and discussions on sites in the Troad 
with ease. We note by the way that 
Dr. Leaf accepts Dérpfeld’s Leukas 


theory without reserve, and that he ap- 
preciates the importance of that tire- 
less excavator’s discovery of a genuine 
‘Homeric cemetery.’ 

And so the world of Homer grows 
more real year by year, and one basic 
difficulty tends to vanish from the 
Homeric controversy. The Homer und 
kein Ende of the Germans is the cheer- 
less view that many adopt; Dr. Leaf 
himself speaks of the problem as ‘prob- 
ably indeterminate.’ But the word in 
jest, with which we began, is a true one 
at present—we are certainly ‘getting on.’ 


A. SHEWAN. 





THE RISE, OF DHE GREEK: EPIC: 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By GILBERT 
Murray, Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged 1 vol. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 368. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


FATHER BROWNE’s notice of the first 
edition of this book (C. R. vol. xxii., 
187 ff., September, 1908) adds to high 
praise a warning that analogies between 
poetry and the Pentateuch are danger- 
ous. In the present edition the author 
explains that the Pentateuch is used 
as illustration rather than as the basis 
of the argument. The treatment of 
the Iliad as a traditional book is 
strengthened by a clearer statement 
of the relation which the author con- 
ceives to have existed between the oral 
and the written tradition (pp. 116- 
11g), by an account of the expurgations 
for which we have historical evidence, 
and a list of passages rejected as ‘ un- 
seemly’ by the Alexandrians (pp. 141- 
2), by the adducing of fresh illustrative 
analogies (e.g., that of the Koran, p. 122), 
by a fuller discussion of Homeric armour 
(pp. 168-180, especially 175-180 on the 
alleged confusion about the Thorex), and 
above all by a clear exposition of the 
author’s view of the relation between 
Homer and the so-called ‘ Cyclic’ epics 
(pp. 199-201 Cypria, p. 254 Heracleia, 
and especially appendix H pp. 352-360, 
a full, not uncritical account of the 


views of Wilamowitz). Further, the 
new chapter XI. (pp. 298-325) gives the 
reader confidence and a sense that it is 
now easier to check the more speculative 
argument. This chapter, proceeding 
‘from known to unknown,’ deals briefly 
with the Alexandrian recensions, en- 
deavours by a summary of the evidence 
given by papyriand by ancient quotations 
to prove the fluidity of the pre-Alexan- 
drian tradition, analyses the evidence of 
Platonic quotations, and suggests that 
their closeness to our Vulgate is due to 
the fact that Plato was in Alexandrian 
times a received authority for the text; 
points out that even in the fifth century 
certain parts of our Iliad were probably 
not established (the Wall-building, the 
Catalogue, K), and suggests as a test 
which may lead to further results the 
fact that Attic tragedians made it a 
rule to avoid the main incidents of the 
Iliad and Odyssey; states the reasons 
for supposing that throughout the fifth 
century the word Homer was more and 
more strictly applied to the supposed 
author of these two poems and no 
others and for connecting this process 
with the official recitation at the 
Panathenaea, and touches briefly on 
the Atticising of the poems and on 
the tradition that they were trans- 
literated from the old Attic alphabet 
into the new (pp. 320-321, the evidence 
set out in a new appendix I.). 

In the preface and in notes (especially 
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pp. 189-190) literature which has ap- 
peared since 1907 is briefly discussed. 
The author shows, I think, a rather 
dangerous tendency to accept from the 
theories of other scholars whatever suits 
his argument, and to reject what is in- 
convenient. The most notable change 
in his view is one which ought to 
lead to considerable modifications of 
the work, for it is in the direction of 
supposing that what we regard as 
greatest in the [liad belongs to the time 
of Peisistratus or even of Aeschylus 
(pp. 6-8, 210, 277). Without further 
explanation readers will find it difficult 
to suppose that the audience of Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles were the people to 
clear away from their epic such elements 
as, for example, hero-worship and human 
sacrifice. Meanwhile they will probably 
suppose that the respectability of the 
Iliad and Odyssey as compared with the 
‘Cyclic’ epics is due to the fact that 
the former were court poetry, the latter 
popular. 

There are still, in fact, many points 
on which it would be interesting to hear 
more of the reasons which have led Pro- 
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fessor Murray to his opinion. We are 
curious, for instance, to know why 
Hector and Euphorbus, Trojans who 
‘were not growing their hair long,’ had 
in fact long hair. The motives of Paris, 
we are told, are obvious. What were the 
motives of Hector? And what reason 
is there for thinking that Nestor, being 
old, would therefore be absolved from 
the taboo about women? Homer says 
that Hecamede was given him not 
because he was old and feeble but 
because he was wise, and later adds 
that he was so strong as to lift with 
ease a cup which another man could 
barely move. Why are we to suppose 
that Hesiod has any reason more 
delicate than the very practical reason 
he alleges for preferring a yoke of oxen 
nine years old? What is the difficulty 
which makes Professor Murray say that 
he does not understand Erga 559 f.? 
If Hesiod really called his cow ‘Crumple’ 
because he was fond of her, what are 
we to think of his pet-name for the 
burglar ? 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


KLOTZ’S SILVAE OF STATIUS (SECOND EDITION). 


THosE who believe that Textual 
Criticism is not an art but a disease 
will note with malicious satisfaction that 
this is the sixth recension of the Szlvae 
that has appeared since 1898. It is 
to be hoped that in mere fairness to 
Dr. Klotz they will also note that his 
present book is a great deal better than 
his previous one, and that the text which 
it offers is, taken all in all, perhaps as 
satisfactory as any other available. 

The book is virtually a new work. 
Not only has the text been recast in a 
fairly liberal spirit, but the Apparatus 
Criticus has been entirely rewritten, and 
a second Praefatio has been added. The 
latter part of the old Praefatio has also 
been altered extensively—I note this 
because, though the changes are con- 
siderable, the reader is not warned that 


1 P, Papini Stati Silvae: Iterum edidit 
Alfredus Klotz. Pp. xcvi+220. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1911. M. 2.40. 


he has before him anything but a re- 
print of the Preface to the first edition. 
The Apparatus Criticus has been modified 
in several important respects. It is now 
critical. The old Apparatus was an 
affront both to scholarship and to good 
sense. It brushed aside contemptuously 
the whole of the criticism of five cen- 
turies. But Dr. Klotz has now lost 
much of his irritating dogmatism. He 
apologises for the old Apparatus (p. xc), 
and he now offers one in which due 
account is taken of the principal con- 
jectures. The new Apparatus 15 some- 
what marred (and its bulk increased 
incidentally) by an annoying trick of 
which I have found Dr. Klotz guilty 
elsewhere. Again and again to con- 
jectures which he cites he appends such 
hard words as male, perperam, etc. Now, 
if these conjectures are really bad, they 
should not be cited at all. But if 
Dr. Klotz must cite them, he does no 
good to himself or Statius by comments 
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which are at best a mere statement of 
his private opinion and which might 
easily be taken as petulant slaps dealt 
in rather a mean spirit at rival editors. 
However, Dr. Klotz’s Apparatus is now 
fuller than any other, and at the same 
time does not much run to waste. No 
editor of Statius, save a very vain one, 
has much right to feel himself neglected. 

The new Praefatio deals with the 
testimony of Politian. Init Dr. Klotz 
abandons his old view—which was, in- 
deed, as unplausible as it could be— 
that Politian employed a copy of the 
Maitritensis.1 He now believes that 
Politian had before him the Maitritensis 
itself. I believe this view to be the true 
one, but I hold it upon grounds some- 
what different from those of Dr. Klotz: 
and, as the main defect of Dr. Klotz’s 
Praefatio seems to me to be his inability 
to perceive the cogency of the arguments 
against this view, I feel tempted to 
hazard here a suggestion which meets, 
as I believe, the arguments of both sides. 

Politian in 1494 collated the δείσας 
with a MS. which he affirms to have 
been ‘exemplar ... quod ex Gallia 
Poggius, Gallica scriptum manu, in 
Italiam attulerat..2 The majority of 
scholars have identified this exemplar 
with our M. Others, notably Engelmann 
and Phillimore, suppose that Politian 
employed not M, not the transcript of 
Poggio’s Constance original, but the 
Constance original itself. Phillimore has 
worked out this point of view with great 
ingenuity. Politian, he argues, cannot 
have employed M since (1) he calls it 
‘uetustissimus’ (1. 3. 86)—an epithet 
which he could never have applied to a 
fifteenth-century MS.; (2) he says that 
his MS. did not contain 1. 4. 86; and 
that, in it, 5. 5. 24-26 were ‘intercisis’ 
—and none of this is true of M; (3) he 





1 It is perhaps worth while calling the 
attention of scholars to the fact that Politian’s 
collation was already known to students of the 
Silvae in the sixteenth century. The book 
passed through the hands of loannes Wouwer, 
and was the subject of correspondence between 
that scholar and J. J. Scaliger. See Scaligert 
Epistulae, 1627, p. 717. 

2 Phillimore, Sz/vae Praef., p. x. ‘Such 
expressions as manu Gallica . . . when used 
by Renaissance scholars denote a rough and 
illiterate script such as that found in JZ 31.’— 
Clark, C.R. xv., p. 166. 
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says that Poggio brought it ‘ex Gallia ’— 
‘quod profecto,’ says Phillimore, ‘ nuilo 
alio potuit modo scire nisi per ipsius 
libri subscriptionem’;? and M contains 
no subscriptio of the kind. 

These are all very powerful arguments, 
and they have either been ignored, or 
treated very shabbily, by the opposite 
side. Thielscher,* for example, explains 
Politian’s ‘uetustissimo codice Poggii’ 
by ‘uetustissimum .. . apographorum 
quae tum in Italia habebantur.’ This 
is the merest trifling. All the apographa 
are more or less contemporary; and if 
Politian had meant what Thielscher says 
he meant, why should he say ‘ Poggii ?’ 

Again, Thielscher holds that Politian, 
when he said that 1. 4. 86 was wanting 
in M, made a mistake. But he cannot in 
the whole history of careless collating 
adduce a single parallel to such a mis- 
take. He himself points® out that the 
nearest approach to a parallel yet ad- 
duced—Scaliger on Manilius 2. 486—is 
dissimilar. Yet he goes on asking ‘cur 
Politianus errare non debet?’ I answer 
(1) that Politian was too good a scholar 
not to know the difference between a 
fifteenth-century MS. and one of saec. 
v.-ix ;° (2) that his collation, if we sup- 
pose him to have been collating the 
original, is elsewhere so remarkably 
accurate,’ that it is incredible that he 
should at 1. 4. 86 have made a blunder 
unparalleled in the worst collations ever 
seen. 

But it is just this consideration which 
is really fatal to Phillimore’s point of 
view. He supposes that both Politian 
and the scribe of M had before them the 
Constance original. Now M, as we 
have seen, was written by a scribe who, 
to say no worse of him, was no scholar. 
Politian was the foremost scholar of his 
age, with the widest knowledge of MSS. 
If they both had before them the original 
Constance MS., how comes it that the 
collation of the great Politian differs 


3 Tbid., Ὁ. xii. 

4 De Stati Silvarum Silit Manilit Scripta 
Memoria. 

5 /bid., p. 100. 

6 Sabbadini, Scoferte, pp. 169-170, shows 
that ‘uetustissimus’ is, in Politian’s usage, an 
epithet reserved for MSS. prior to saec. ix. 

7 «Few ancient scholars would have quoted 
with such accuracy.’—Clark, C. &. xiii., p. 128. 
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only in a few letters, and nowhere in any 
point of importance,’ from the copy 
given to us by our ‘ignorantissimus om- 
nium uiuentium’? Is it credible that 
this ‘ignorantissimus’ should have made 
a transcript of the archetype agreeing 
in almost every letter with that made 
by Politian? It is, of course, wholly 
incredible. 

What, then, of 1. 4.86 and 5.5. 24-26? 

First let me ask, whence did the scribe 
of M import 1. 4. 86 if it was not in the 
Constance archetype? Did he compose 
it as he sat copying ‘in Gallia?’ Was 
our ‘ignorantissimus’ capable of con- 
verting the gloss (so Phillimore thinks 
it) ‘attollam cantu,’ into a verse that 
scans by repeating the last four words of 
85? Such an effort was surely beyond 
this Latinless copyist. But, if 1. 4. 86 
stood in the Poggian original, what of 
the direct statement to the contrary of 
Politian? Thielscher’s ‘Cur Politianus 
errare non debet?’ is idle. There is not 
merely 1. 4. 86, there is 5. 5. 24-26, and 
there is the clear statement of Politian 
that his MS. was ‘uetustissimus.’ From 
all this there is no escape by the hypo- 
thesis of mere error. We are driven to 
ask, ‘Cur Politianus mentivt non debet?’ 
Politian, in M, had come across a really 
valuable MS. of the Szlvae. He knew, 
somehow or other, this MS. was con- 
nected with Poggio. He uses it to 
correct the text of Domitius. And to 
strengthen the case against Domitius he 
says that his MS. was the ‘ uetustis- 
simus’ Poggian archetype. To show its 
‘uetustas’ he astutely says that in it 
5. 5. 24-26 are ‘intercisis,’ whereas as a 
matter of fact the scribe of M has simply 
left spaces for letters which he could not 
read. At 1. 4. 86 he sees clearly an 
interpolation: and he boldly confirms 
his opinion by saying that the line was 
absent from his MS. For the rest he 
deals faithfully with M, thereby reveal- 
ing how strong even in much tempted 


1 Save at the two places noticed above. 
Some of the small discrepancies adduced by 
Engelmann are shown by Thielscher (pp. 94 
segg.) to be imaginary. 
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men is the instinct for sincere scholar- 
ship. 

Prof. Phillimore believes that Poggio 
carried with him to Italy the actual 
Constance original and that this came 
into the hands of Politian. He may be 
right about Poggio and yet be wrong 
about Politian. I say this because, 
though there is no evidence which 
directly touches the Silvae, yet with re- 
gard to another MS. discovered by 
Poggio at the time of the Council of 
Constance, there does exist a statement 
that it was taken to Italy. This MS. is 
the Asconius original. The statement 
rests on the authority of P. Pithou, who 
saw at St.’Gall the receipt which Poggio 
gave for the MS. ‘which was taken to 
Italy.’ As I have never seen this state- 
ment quoted I give it here :— 

‘ Pithoeana, Amsterdam, 1740, p. 502: 
Τ᾽ αἱ vu le recepisse d’Asconius a Sangal 
qui fut porté en Italie lorsque l’on retour- 
noit du Concile de Constance.’ 

This evidence is, I know, not con- 
clusive even for Asconius. But it deserves 
consideration. And there is no reason 
why Poggio should not have adopted 
with the Szlvae the same procedure as 
he adopted with Asconius. 

I conclude by calling attention to one 
or two small defects in Klotz’s book. 
The readings of M are given in the 
Apparatus without the addition of the 
symbol M. Little space is saved by this, 
and it sometimes results in serious ob- 
scurity. Thus at 5. 5. 53 the Apparatus 
Criticus runs— 


durus Politianus: duro; a! durus cum se- 
guentibus coniungit Vollmer. 


Klotz means, and should have written 


a! durus Politianus: a duro M: a! durus 
cum sequentibus contungit Vollmer. 


F. Morellus is throughout called 
Morellius. At II. 1. 67 we have ‘cf. 
Skutschius’ (a common German trick) ; 
yet at p. Ixxv ‘cf. Skutschium’ (which 
is Latin). On p. 5, note 1, for litterary 
read literary. 

H. W. GARROD. 


Merton College, Oxford. 
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DISPUTATIO CRITICA DE CARMINIBUS HORATII SEX QUAE 
DICUNTUR ODAE ROMANAE. 


Disputatio Critica de Carminibus Horatia 
Sex Quae dicuntur Odae Romanae. ByA. 
P.H.A. SLIJPEN, S.J. Leyden, 1912. 


Dr. SLIjPEN’sS Dissertatio Inauguralis, 
—in common with Dr. Wagenvoort’s 
thesis to be noticed in the Classzcal 
Review—owed its suggestion to the 
authorities of the University of Amster- 
dam, who proposed as a subject for 
critical consideration the views ex- 
pressed by various writers from Momm- 
sen to Corssen as to the meaning and 
purpose of the first six Odes of the 
Third Book of the Odes of Horace, 
commonly known as the Roman Odes. 

The readers of this lengthy discussion 
will probably think that the value of its 
conclusions is hardly commensurate 
with the very considerable expenditure 
of time and labour which its prepara- 
tion implies on the part alike of the 
writer himself and of the professors 
who guided his studies. It consists to 
a large extent of a résumé of the views 
of previous writers. This indeed was 
necessary owing to the terms of refer- 
ence, and it must be said that the state- 
ment and criticism of those views are 
full and seem to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem proposed. The writer 
further, as desired, states his own solu- 
tion of the difficulties at issue. 

It is very doubtful whether the system 
of awarding Degrees on the writing of 
a thesis is desirable. Even when the 
subject chosen is one of interest and 
importance, as in the present instance, 
the review of the previous state of the 
inquiry, which is usually considered an 
essential part of the work, is little more 
than a barren reploughing of oft-tilled 
ground, and the endeavour to elaborate 
some novel theory in order to justify 
the production of the work is apt to lead 
to an oyer-refinement and subtlety of 
exposition that does not really tend to 
the advancement of knowledge nor to 
enhance the credit of classical research. 
It is to be noted however that in some 
cases at least Dr. Slijpen is alive to this 
danger and deprecates the attempt to 
search out a recondite meaning for 


every allusion; as for example on the 
well-known ‘ Juno’ episode in Ode III. 
he remarks—‘Singulis autem longae 
orationis partibus tectam subesse signifi- 
cationem nequaquam est probabile,’ and 
in other passages he makes a similar 
judicious qualification. 

Without following Dr. Slijpenthrough 
the quagmire of commentary in which 
Horace lies embedded, and from which 
it is the essayist’s task to disinter him, 
one may attempt to state briefly some 
of the conclusions set forth in the 
Dissertation. Dr. Slijpen holds that 
the six Odes form one cycle, but he 
differs from those who make the unity 
of the cycle consist in the panegyrising 
of Augustus. He rather thinks the 
unifying principle is the desire to teach 
Roman youths Roman virtues, and to 
effect this purpose by celebrating the 
virtues themselves or by censuring the 
vices opposed to them. According to 
this view the address ‘ virginibus puer- 
isque’ in the opening verse of Ode I. is 
natural enough, and the difficulty, which 
was a formidable one under the other 
view, disappears, namely how it came 
to pass that on the assumption that 
the praise of Augustus was the subject 
of the poems so little is said about him. 
The poems are certainly largely devoted 
to the commendation and inculcation of 
special virtues, and the link between 
these details and Augustus is merely the 
vague remark that Augustus attained to 
heaven by the practice of virtue. If on 
the other hand the object of the poems 
is to instruct youth, the prominence 
given to the several virtues is quite in 
place. It must however be admitted 
that the glorification of Augustus on his 
receiving his new title furnishes a more 
intelligible occasion for the composition 
of such a series of poems than the some- 
what commonplace task of exhorting 
the young to righteousness. 

On the whole the reader will probably 
feel inclined to follow the advice with 
which Herodotus concludes his at- 
tempted explanation of the rise of the 
Nile and to say; ‘let us leave these things 
as they are and as they were at first.’ 
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Owing to the limits imposed on him 
by the subject prescribed, Dr. Slijpen 
does not formally discuss Dr. Wagen- 
voort’s important tractate, from the con- 
clusions of which he differs materially. 
It may therefore be of interest to men- 
tion some of the points of difference 
between the two writers. Dr. Wagen- 
voort thinks that Necessity is the key- 
note of the Odes, and that the Necessity 
referred to is that to which Jupiter is 
subject as well as man. Dr. Slijpen 
thinks the Necessity referred to is only 
the human necessity of death. Hence 
Dr. Slijpen thinks the poet addresses 
virgines puerique as being innocent and 
open to conviction; but Dr. Wagen- 
voort, as he assumes the more esoteric 
meaning to be intended which could 
hardly be addressed to the young, con- 
sequently thinks the expression virgines 
puerique merely represents the Roman 
people, being a formal mode of address 
which Horace uses in the character of 
Musarum sacerdos. 

Dr. Slijpen deserves commendation 
for his boldness in not considering 
it mecessary to prove that in every 
instance Horace did his work in the 
best possible way and that perfection 
of thought and expression are to be 
claimed for every passage he wrote. 
He is willing to admit that in some 
cases our poet has not dealt ade- 
quately with the task he undertook; 
for example in Ode I. he. proposes to 
praise the virtue of self-control and 
begins the poem with dignity and poetic 
skill. His conclusion, however, Dr. 
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Slijpen thinks, is tame both from its 
commonplace character and from the 
introduction of the personal allusion ; 
though he admits the latter allusion 
may be justified as an echo of the first 
verse, where he describes himself as 
Musarum sacerdos. 

In Ode II., again, the stress laid on 
the praise of military valour seems to 
ignore the circumstance that the poet 
is addressing virgines as well as puert. 

Dr. Slijpen draws an interesting dis- 
tinction between Ode II. which deals 
with virtues in abstract form and the 
other Odes which deal with them in 
the concrete as exhibited in particular 
men or gods. The following is a con- 
spectus of the terms used : 


ABSTRACT 
Il. pauperiem pati | pro patria mori | vir 
tus | stlentium. 
CONCRETE 
I. vivo vir latius | somnus agrestium | vallis 
Sabina. 
III. justum et tenacem wzrum | Pollux et 
alit | Juno. 
IV. me fabulosae | vos Caesarem | inconti- 
nentis 77¢yz jecur. 
V. tonantem Jovem | mzles Crasst | mens pro- 
vida Regulz. 
VI. donec Romane templa refeceris. 


This symmetrical treatment he thinks 
furnishes a strong confirmation of his 
theory mentioned above that the unity 
of the six Odes consists in their praising 
Virtue. 

C. H. KEENE. 


University College, Cork. 


STUDIES IN FRONTO AND HIS AGE. 


Studies in Fronto and his Age. With 
an Appendix on African Latinity 
illustrated by selections from the 
correspondence of Fronto. By M. 
Dorotuy Brock, B.A. tvol. Crown 
8vo. Pp. xiv + 348. Cambridge: 
The University Press, Ig1I. 4s. net. 


UntTiL Cardinal Mai’s famous discovery 
of the Ambrosian and Vatican palimp- 
sests in 1815-1823, the fame of Fronto 
rested on a few references in the pages 
of his friend and pupil the Emperor 


Marcus, and some later writers; for 
such fragments as were handed down 
by quotation were not enough to forma 
basis for criticism. On the appearance 
of Mai’s first edition, the scholastic world 
was disappointed to find that the high 
hopes which it had entertained from the 
discovery of a long-lost author were not 
realised; for the letters, taken as a 
whole, were neither a perfect work of 
art nor the mine of information which 
had been expected. 

The publication of Fronto’s works did 
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not, then, enhance his reputation: the 
three German scholars who immediately 
set to work on the emendation of the 
text expressed a hearty contempt for 
Fronto as a writer; and unfortunately 
the tvesvivi litterts depreciandis set the 
tone for subsequent criticism, and 
though many diviners have found in 
the silva obscura of the palimpsest- 
readings a convenient range for the 
exercise of their conjectural faculty, few 
have paid much attention to the subject- 
matter or the style. Miss Brock is to 
be commended for having gone back to 
the text ; undismayed by the condemna- 
tion of earlier scholars she has studied 
it with great care and insight, and her 
sympathetic criticism has done much to 
restore the author's credit. 

Her Studies, which occupy the first 
half of the book, deal with Fronto’s 
character and literary achievements, his 
theory of style, his contemporaries, and 
the characteristics of his age. The 
chapter on Marcus Aurelius supple- 
ments from the letters what we already 
know of the Emperor from the Medita- 
tions. In dealing with the character of 
Lucius Verus, Miss Brock adduces 
strong arguments for the opinion that 
Fronto’s more favourable estimate is 
nearer the truth than the calumnies of 
Capitolinus. The chapters on the style 
and thought of the age contain, inevit- 
ably, not very much new material; but 
the writer’s careful study of Silver Latin 
is reinforced by a freshness of judg- 
ment, a clearness of insight, and a 
vigour of style which make the treat- 
ment both original and effective. 

The chapters on Fronto himself are, 
naturally, the most important. Miss 
Brock’s efforts are directed mainly to a 
twofold object: to reconstruct from the 
letters Fronto’s theories of style and 
oratory, and thence to show that, so 
far from destroying literary Latin, he 
actually led the way for a revival. The 
very excellence of the Ciceronian style 
had stifled originality; Cicero had 
reduced Latin prose to a stereotyped 
form, and mere imitation could make 
no advance. It was time to break from 
Classicism, and this Fronto did by the 
introduction of new elements, borrowing 
the best from the early writers, and 
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giving new life to archaism by the 
effective use of words taken from the 
popular speech. For Fronto’s attempts 
at history Miss Brock has little praise; 
history has degenerated into panegyric, 
and the slight fragments that we possess 
are of less historical importance than 
the letters themselves. 

Monceaux and others have blamed 
Fronto for making eloquence synony- 
mous with style, and treating style as 
more important than matter; Miss 
Brock vindicates Fronto, first by show- 
ing the importance of the part played 
by rhetoric in the spread of Roman 
civilisation, secondly by reminding us 
that he was writing as ἃ professed 
rhetorician rather than a_ politician, 
thirdly by quoting his own expressed 
opinion, that style must correspond to 
matter.t This combination of external 
and internal evidence seems to us both 
admirable and conclusive. Incidentally 
it is shown that some critics have read 
Fronto carelessly or not read him at all, 
and taken seriously what he himself 
described as nugalia.” 

The second part of the book deals 
with ‘ Africitas,’ and aims at proving 
that African Latinity was the language 
of an epoch, not the dialect belonging 
to a particular locality. Any system of 
Sprachstatistikisapt to be unsatisfactory ; 
but Miss Brock has at least succeeded 
in showing that many words and 
phrases which have been called ‘ Afri- 
canisms’ occur in writers who were not 
of the African school, and has gone far 
to prove, by the evidence both of 
literature and inscriptions, that this 
‘Africitas’ is really the literary applica- 
tion of the spoken language which was 
almost universal in the age of the 
Antonines. 

An appendix consists of a selection 
from the letters, well chosen to illus- 
trate all the points made in the book. 
It contains the delightful idyll of ‘ Sleep,’ 
familiar to readers of Walter Pater’s 
Marius. The translations are excellent. 

Ἐπ: 


The University, Bristol. 


— 





1 Studies in Fronto, p. 103. 
2 Of. cit., pp. 121, 81. 
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THE TEXT OF THE CORPUS AGRIMENSORUM. 


1. Die Handschriften des Corpus Agri- 
mensorum Romanorum. Von Dr. C. 
THULIN. Berlin: Reimer, rgII. 


2. Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Corpus 
Agrimensorum. Von C. THULIN. 
Goteborg, IgII. 


3. Humanistische Handschriften des Corpus 
Agrimensorum. Von C. THULIN. 
(Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 
ἜΘ... 

THE Italian methods of land measure- 

ment are of immense importance for the 

history of. civilisation in Italy from the 
earliest period onwards. It was this 
side of Roman research that first at- 
tracted Niebuhr’s attention, and thereby 
started the learned world of Europe on 

a century of fruitful investigation. Two 

of the most famous and suggestive 

books on early Italy that appeared in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
used the ‘ dimitatio’ as a starting-point, 

Nissen’s Das Templum, and Helbig’s 

Italiker in der Poebene: But the Roman 

writers on the subject belong to the 

Empire, viz. Frontinus, Siculus Flaccus, 

Hyginus and the rest, and record the 

methods of highly skilled agrimensores 

of their own time, incidentally throwing 
light on ancient practice; and in the 
same collection we have official records 
of a much later date of the lands belong- 
ing to coloniae and other land-surveys. 
Thus there can hardly be a more impor- 
tant subject for the study of Italian 
history throughout the Roman period. 
Yet it is strange how little attention 
has been paid for fifty years or more to 
the texts on which all our knowledge of 
this vast subject depends. This is simply 
the result of the excellence of the first 
real recension of these texts by Lach- 
mann, published in 1848, and of the 
additional volume of explanatory and 
critical essays by Mommsen and Rudorff 
which appeared in 1852. Probably it 
may also have been in part the result of 
the absorption of the energies of the 
best German scholars in the work of the 

Corpus Inscriptionum. At any rate until 

the last few years no labour of impor- 

tance had been bestowed on the Corpus 

Agrimensorum. 


Dr. Thulin has now taken the subject 
in hand, and it looks as if we should 
before long have an entirely new textual 
basis to work upon. He is well qualified 
for the task ; he is well known to scholars 
by his work on the gods of Martianus 
Capella and the bronze liver of Piacenza, 
in the Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten. From the divisions of the 
heaven in Martianus he must have been 
drawn by a not unnatural transition to 
the humble human divisions of the land 
of Italy, and we may congratulate him 
on this descent from heaven to earth, 
and from Etruscan fancy to Roman 
notions of utility. But his article on 
haruspices in Pauly-Wissowa, an offprint 
of which has been sent us together with 
the works mentioned at the head of this 
notice, a very thoroughgoing discussion 
of the subject, shows that he has no 
intention of entirely abandoning the 
Etruscans and their religion. 

It will suffice here to mention the con- 
tents of Dr. Thulin’s three papers on 
the Agrimensores, taking them in the 
order given at the head of this article. 
The first and most important, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Berlin 
Academy, discusses the date, history, 
and relation to each other, and to an 
archetype, of the chief manuscripts used 
by Lachmann (Arcerianus A and B, 
copies of an original by different hands, 
in the sixth century: and the so-called 
Palatine MS. of the ninth century, witha 
copy [6], which, like the two Arceriani, 
is in the library at Wolfenbiittel: and 
two fragmentary MSS. of far less value, 
F and E, at Florence and Erfurt re- 
spectively). To these come to be added 
copies of these MSS. made in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, dis- 
cussed in Dr. Thulin’s article in the 
Rheinisches Museum. Lastly, in his paper 
published at Géteborg, Dr. Thulin deals 
with a great number of ‘ Excerpten- 
sammlungen und Kompendien’ made 
in the tenth and following centuries 
down to the thirteenth, not for the use 
of learned persons, but for young people, 
for schoolboys in fact, who at that 
period combined ‘Gromatic’ with 
geometry. 
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The progress made by Dr. Thulin is 
unquestionable; no one in future can 
approach the subject without going care- 
fully through his work. We have now 
the means of testing and correcting the 
text of Lachmann, not only by a more 
accurate recension of his principal MSS., 
but by bringing to bear on it an exam- 
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ination of a number of later MSS., 
together with excerpts and epitomes. 
Dr. Thulin is winning us a new basis of 
operations for the study of agrimetatio, 
by a series of researches worthy of the 
best traditions of German scholarship. 


W. WARDE FOWLER. 





SHORT NOTICES 


La iangue de Xénophon. Par L. GAUTIER. 
Pp. 215. Genéve: Georg, 1911. 6 fr. 


Mr. GavTIER sets himself both to give 
all important details of the remarkable 
vocabulary used by Xenophon and 
roughly to classify them according to 
the sources from which they seem to 
have come. He concurs, of course, in 
what has: been the commonest and is 
obviously the right view, that most of 
them were taken not from poetry, but 
from the non-Attic companions and 
communities that Xenophon, from his 
early manhood, mainly lived with and 
the non-Attic literature which he would 
read. The purely Doric words are 
probably not very many, and are most 
often technical. Those which seem to 
have been both Doric and Ionic are 
more numerous: they include such 
well-known peculiarities as the pre- 
positions ἀμφί, ava, σύν freely used, the 
conjunction ἔστε, and miscellaneous 
words such as τέκνον, ἕπομαι, θυγγάνω. 
Ionisms proper—due not only to Xeno- 
phon’s few early years in Asia, but to 
Ionian literary language and its influence 
on Greece proper—are very numerous, 
though it is often difficult to keep them 
quite apart from words that might be 
due to poetical associations, or to 
what Mr. Gautier classes, perhaps not 
quite clearly, as ‘ Hellenistic.’ I say 
‘not quite clearly’ because the sources 
of Hellenistic Greek are after all only 
the dialects, and in particular Ionic. 
Finally a certain limited number of 
words may be thought to have come 
pretty straight from Xenophon’s 
acquaintance with the poets. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gautier, he found so many 
words common to Attic poetry and 


non-Attic prose or conversation, that 
he became apt to borrow words from 
poetry without the justification of 
common use in one or more dialects, 
and it is a mistake to suppose that he 
cannot have had recourse to such words 
except for purposes of ornament and 
emphasis. At the same time Mr. 
Gautier supposes him to have been a 
good deal influenced by Gorgias, and 
traces in him some very distinct artifices 
of style. 

I should certainly express a general 
concurrence in the conclusions arrived 
at by the writer, founded, as in some 
measure they are, on my own analyses 
of Xenophontean language. I do not 
know that I could agree with him and 
Schwartz that all the works were com- 
posed by Xenophon in ‘a relatively 
short period of his old age,’ but the 
matter is too large a one to discuss 
here, nor does he dwell upon it. He 
agrees with me, except in one respect, as 
to the genuineness of the Opera Minora, 
the Resp. Ath. of course excepted. The 
one work about which he differs is the 
Cynegeticus, as to the spuriousness of 
which he thinks Radermacher’s articles 
in the Rhein. Museum ought to have 
convinced me. I read them with care, 
but not with conviction, though they 
certainly carry weight. Mr. Gautier 
blames me gently for ‘denying to the 
Attic vocabulary’ certain words of 
which I discussed the use. I do not 
know whether I exactly denied them 
to the Attic vocabulary. What I not 
only said but showed about them, or | 
about most of them, was that we could 
make them out not to have been in 
quite common and familiar use in 
talking and writing at Athens, and 
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I have shown this of many of them 
further in my Aristophanes and Others. 
In this matter there are infinite grada- 
tions, and many words of not quite 
common use can yet not be summarily 
described as ‘ non-Attic,’ ‘ poetical,’ and 
soon. Soin English we do not quite 
commonly call a horse a steed, or a 
valley a vale; yet one could not say 
that these were not words for pure 
English prose. Of some twenty Greek 
words on which Mr. Gautier questions 
my judgment, av& is the only one 
which I now incline to think more 
ordinary than I did before. 

The book ends with a useful Xeno- 
phontean J/exilogus of 50 pages, giving 
most of the noticeable words, and 
adding some information as to their 
use outside Xenophon. It should cer- 
tainly supersede Sauppe’s elaborate and 
yet not very discriminating work. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


PRICKARD, PLUTARCH ON THE 
FACE IN THE MOON. 


Plutarch on the Face in the Moon. By 
A. O. PRICKARD, Esq., M.A. Demy 
8vo. Pp. 80. Diagrams. Stiffboards, 
linen back. Winchester. The Wyke- 
ham Press. Igii. 2s. 6d. net, post- 
age 4d. 


TuIs very clear and scholarly render- 
ing of a somewhat difficult and corrupt 
treatise will be very welcome to students 
of Plutarch. None of the difficulties 
are slurred over, and the whole is very 
readable, the curious myth at the end, 
where Plutarch (as in the myth at the 
end of De sera numinis vindicta) lets 
himself be possessed by ‘the divine 
Plato’ and rises to eloquence, being 
effectively rendered. 

The only actual error I detect is the 
accidental omission of a sentence at the 
end of ch. xv. A little more audacity in 
dealing with the text and in filling up 
the numerous lacunae would have been 
welcome from a scholar of Mr. Prickard’s 
attainments. Such a text, dependent 
practically on one corrupt and imper- 
fect manuscript (for E and B are nearly 
identical), often requires drastic treat- 
ment. The MS. from which E and B 
are copied was obviously very corrupt, 
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but probably had no lacunae or illegible 
passages, so that Mr. Prickard’s sug- 
gested restoration of a passage in 
ch. iv. is not justifiable. The procedure 
adopted by the scribe of E was doubt- 
less that which he adopted in treaties 
preserved elsewhere (e.g. the De defectu 
oraculorum). When the text of his 
original seemed to have no possible 
meaning, he left a gap, hoping to finda 
better MS., thus depriving editors of a 
splendid field for the exercise of their 
emendatory talent. But much remains 
to be emended in what he reproduced. 

To take an instance, in p. 932 F 
ἥλιος δὲ καὶ σελήνη should obviously be 
corrected to ἡ δὲ τῆς σελήνης. ‘ The 
shadow of the Earth moves from East to 
West, while that of the Moon moves from 
West to East.’ Again, p. 939 E for εἰ δέ 
we obviously require ἔνια δέ. ‘And some, 
like most Arabian plants, do not even 
stand dews, what wonder then, etc.’ 
Anyone reading the translation will see 
that the context requires these altera- 
tions, both of which would be con- 
sidered somewhat violent ina lesscorrupt 
text. There are, of course, many other 
instances where the text wants cor- 
rection. A good translation, like this, 
has the merit of bringing them into 
relief. 

W. R. PATON. 


HOMER IN DER NEUZEIT. 


Homer in der Neuzett von Dante bts Goethe, 
Italien, Frankreich, England, Deutsch- 
land, von GEORG FINSLER. I vol. 
gq’ «Gn. Pp... xiv + ΒΊΟΝ Be Ge 
Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, 1912. 
M. 12; bound, M. 14. 


Tuis work deals with a period to which 
Professor Finsler was unable to devote 
sufficient space in his Homer, published 
four years ago. He gives us now the 
history of the influence and treatment 
of the epics in the five centuries from 
Dante to Goethe, a brief sketch for the 
preceding ages of darkness being followed 
by four sections devoted respectively to 
Italy, France and Holland, England, 
and Germany and Switzerland. ΑἹ] in- 
formation of interest has been collected 
with great diligence, but the work is 
much more than a mere compilation. 
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Special phases of Homeric study during 
these centuries, such as the frequent 
discussions of the relative merits of 
Homer and Vergil, the various apprecia- 
tions of the Poetics and the Ars Poetica, 
the perpetual Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, and the interaction of the 
schools in the different countries on 
each other, and even collateral matters 
such as the Pisistratean Recension and 
the early exploration of the Troad, are 
all reviewed with care and clearness. 
Much had been written about the period 
in question in special sections in various 
treatises, but the Homerist will be glad 
to have it all collected in one conspectus. 
With such works to refer to as 
Sengebusch’s Dissertationes for the 
earliest period, Tolkiehn’s Homer und die 
vomische Poesie for Roman times, Pro- 
fessor Finsler’s own Homer for the 
nineteenth century, and now this vade- 
mecum for the centuries from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth, the student 
can seldom be at a loss on any point 
connected with the history of the 
poems. 

There appear to be some omissions. 
The centones, which have one passing 
reference (p. 150), hardly come within the 
scope of the volume, but the collection 
printed by Stephanus in 1578 might have 
been mentioned. Others are given in Dr. 
Rendel Harris’ book on the subject. 
We miss Simon Stenius’ translation of 
the fifth Odyssey (1599). In the early part 
of the eighteenth century Reimmann’s 
Ilias post Homerum, hoc est Incunabula 
omnium Sctentiarum ex Homero eruta 
(1728), and several other pioneer works 
in the art of Homeric dissertation are 
not included, nor in the end of it Sainte- 
Croix, Schlichthorst, Schott, and some 


others. Payne Knight—if it be he—has 
the barest mention on p. 374. The 
controversy to which the work of 


Bryant gave rise might have been 
treated more fully. Morritt replied in 
his Vindication of Homer. The Burlesque 
Translation of Homer (1772) and the 
explanation of the capture of Troy as 
the Magnum Opus, the discovery of the 
the Philosopher’s Stone, were perhaps 
considered to belong to the department 
of curiosa. 
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The book has not only a copious table 
of contents and three indexes of authors, 
matters and Homeric passages, but also 
a bibliographical summary. It is an 
addition to the library for which all 
Homeric students will be grateful. 


A'S 
The Earliest Cosmogones. By W. F. 
WARREN, : S.1 D3 LED.) pe oe 
Pp. 222. 7 diagrams. New York: 


Eaton and Mains; Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings and Graham. Copyright 1909. 
$1.50 net. 


Tuts is a book which all who teach the 
classics, and any who wish to read 
with understanding, should buy and 
study. Acursory glance would suggest 
that it was the work of a polymath 
faddist, but the author deals with an 
important subject and has undoubtedly 
recovered the truth. ‘ Recovered’ is the 
proper word, for it is clear that till the 
time of Milton the ancient conceptions 
had not been so far forgotten that 
literary men and scholars did not under- 
stand the authors they read. Since 
then modern conceptions of the universe 
have, of course rightly, displaced the 
old as true, but that is no reason that 
we should misinterpret what Homer, 
and Plato, and the Hebrew psalmists 
say. Briefly, the author shows that the 
ancients conceived the earth as a sphere 
—not a disk—the known world being in 
the northern hemisphere, the southern 
being Hades. Round this sphere were 
a number of larger enclosing spheres, 
all with the same axis. The sun, the 
moon, and the planets moved along a 
true horizontal plane, but this could 
only be seen to be horizontal when the 
observer was more to the north than 
were the historical homes of men. 
Odysseus’ journey to Hades becomes 
intelligible when Dr. Warren’s redis- 
covery of Homer’s cosmology is utilised, 
and so with the Babylonian belief that 
the gods dwelt on a mountain in the 
north. The reader will find the dia- 
grams useful. An appendix on the 
Mandala Oblation of the Lamas will be 
found most impressive. 
T. NICKLIN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


TuE Rural Schools of Scotland have 
had a large share during the past in 
producing eminent classical scholars. 
The late Dr. R. A. Neil and Dr. James 
Adam, Professor John Strachan, of Man- 
chester, and the present head of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, Dr. Giles, 
all owed their early classical training in 
whole or in part to the Parish School. 
The recent policy of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, whereby all such 
instruction is confined to Centres, has 


created a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
Scotland, and an Association has been 
formed with Emeritus Professor Ramsay, 
late of Glasgow University, as Presi- 
dent, to restore, if possible, to the 
country boy the opportunity of higher 
instruction of which he has been robbed. 
Although the movement is not specially 
in the interests of classical study, its 
success would greatly extend the area 
in which Greek and Latin are at present 
taught in Scotland. 
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Watson (William) quoted, 2574 (n.) 

Wetmore’s Index Verborum Vergilianus, 
24 ff. 

Whibley (L.), notice of Gercke—Norden’s Einleitung 

in die Altertumswissenschaft, 84 ff. 

notice of The Articles on Classical Subjects in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 204 f. 

notice of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff—Niese’s 
Snr und Gesellschaft der Griechen und Romer, 
86 f. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff-Niese’s Staat und Gesell- 
schaft dey Griechen und Romer (‘ Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart’), noticed, 86 f. 

Wilhelm’s Beitréige zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde, 
noticed, 13 ff. 

Williams (Marie V.), notice of Adam's The Vitality 

of Platonism and Other Essays, 224 f. 
notice of Burnet’s ed. of Plato’s Phaedo, 160 ff. 
notice of Ritter’s Neue Untersuchungen iber 
Platon, to ff. 
wines of Horace’s day, the, 206a 
Winstedt (E. Ο.), notice of Burnam’s Commentaire 
anonyme suv Prudence d'aprés le Manuscrit 413 
de Valenciennes, 67a, ὃ 
notice of Ehrle-Liebaert’s Specimina codicum 
Latinorum Vaticanorum, 233 4, ὃ 

Wre.:ch-Olmstead-Charles’ Tvavels and Studies in 
the Nearer East (vol. i. part 2), noticed, 188 f. 

Wright’s Studies in Menander, noticed, 314 


noticed, 


Σ. 


Xenophon, Cynegeticus, authenticity of, 268) 
Oecon. 20, 16, note on, 213 f. 
the language of, 268 f. 


11.----ἹΝ 9 ῈΧ 


LOCORUM. 





A. 
Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (83-1¢3), 108 f. 
Sept. (940), 1434; (996-1070), 141 ff. ; (1002), 
1420 ; (1028 sqq.), 1434 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonautica i. (668 sqq.), 83a, ὃ 
Appian :— 
Bell. Ciu. i. (35), 218 ff. 
Aristophanes :— 
Au, (425), 2104 
Lysisty. (11), 223b; (634), 224b; (705, 918), 
223) ; (1053), 2240 ; (1109), 2230 
Ran. (169), 178); (610), 1774, 1780; (1030), 
178b 
Aristotle :— 
"AG. Πολ. (15. 4: 35- 4), 1290; (54. 3), 2344, ὃ 
Poet. (2 4), 89a ; (3), 88); (4, 11: 16. 4), 89a; 
(18. 2), 89a, ὃ ; (22. 7: 24. 8), 89a 
[Rhet. Al.] (25). 1774 


B 
Bacchylides :— 
Ode iii. (85, 96), 1810 


ΕΣ 
Caesar :-- 
de Bell. Gall. i, (6. 1), οτὸ (n.) ; iv. (10), οἱ: 
(29. 2), 93a, 0; v. (12-14), 91), f. 
Calpurnius :— 
Bucol. iii. (72), 97b 
Catullus xv. (1), τοῦ; xxv. (2), 2584 (n.) ; xxix. 
(21 sqg.), 2060, f. 
Cicero :— 
Brutus (36), 19a 
de Domo (20 : 62), 24b 
de Har. Resp. (62), ib. 
in Verr. II. v. (8. 21), 178a 
Ovator (48. 159), 220b 
Phil, ii. (18. 43), 2070 
pro Arch. (4. 7), τοῦ ; (31), 236 
pro Balb. (19), 24b 
pro Cluent. (56. 154), 218 ff. ; (180), 47 f. 
pro Fonteio (6 : 13 : 36: 37), 230 
pro Plancio (35 : 54: 59:70:97), 24a 
pro Rab. Post. (7. 16), 218 ff. 
pro Sest. (7 : 110), 24b 
pro Sull, (1 : 22 : 33 : 63 : 71), 230 
pro Tullio (43 : 56), ib. 
Red. in Sen, (9 : 13 : 35), 24b 
Red. Quir. (19 : 62), ib. 


ἘΠ 
Ennius :— 
Ann, vi. (5), 177 ὃ, f. 
Euripides :— 
Bacch. (427), 1564; (905), 1574; (1374), 156d 


Euripides (continued) :— 
Hel. (289), 1550; (372), 1574; (434), 1550; 
(687, 870, 993, 1006, 1017), 1574 
Hipp. (468 sq.), 146 f. ; (1339 sq.), 107) 
I. A. (234), 1576; (530), 1550; (694), 1560; 


(1204), 1574 
Or. (393), 157); (416), 1574; (698), 
(803), 1070 
Phoen, (175, 379), 1574; (1702), 1570 
Rhes. (115, 290), 15503 (364, 446), 1574; (849, 


950, 989), 1570 
Suppl. (207), 8 f. 


1570 ; 


George of Pisidia : 
Exp. Pers. i. (24 544.), 500 


H. 
Herodotus i. (120), 29a; iv. (64), 122a; vi. (50), 
106), f. ; vii. (150, 166), 1780 
Hipponax :— 
fr. (36), 766 
Homer :— 
Iliad ii. (867), 77b; iv. (142), ib.; v. (221), 
236u ; vi. (443), 2430 
Odyssey viii. (20, 95 coll. 521, 100, 246 54.), 2150 ; 
(445 coll. xiii, 218), 2160 
Horace :— 
A.P. (128 sqg.), 153 ἴ. 
Carm. 1. (xvi.-xvii.), 119 ff. : xx. (9 sqq.), 503, f.; 
III. (i.-vi.), 230 ft., 264 f.; IV. v. (1), 838, f. 
Epod. ix. (16 sq.), 52a, ὃ ; xvi. (40), 2294 : (55), 
228), f. : (66), 2280 
Epp. 1. v. (4 sqq.), 516 


Te 
Isaeus vii. (34), 760 
Isocrates :— 
ad Demon, (12 D.), 1554, ὃ 
Juvenal v. (141 coll. 127, 161), 222a, ὃ; vi. (566), 
2220; vii. (127 sg.), ib. ; viii. (4 sq.), ib. 


ibe 


Livy xxxix. (9. 5), 990: (42. 9:44. 1), 994; xl. 
(2. 4: 53- 1), 990: (58. 8), 994 
Epit. (71), 218 ff. 
Lucan :— 
Pharsalia i. (481), 184a; iv. (618), 1834, ὃ; 
v. (107), 1844: (287), 184a, ὃ: (663), 1840, f.; 
vi. (217), 1854; ὃ: (427), 1855 
[See also xxv. 1994-2004] 
Lucretius iii. (691-694), 123a, ὃ : (978-1023), 83a 


N. 
Nemesianus : 
Bucol. i. (49), 97), f.; iv. (22), 98a 
New Testament :— 
Acts xix. (19) 192D 
Titus 11, (7), 2360 
Nicolaus of Damascus (F.H.G. iii. 366), 2174 (n.) 
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INDEX 


Sophocles (continued) :— 


Ὁ; 
Oppian :-- 
Halieut. iii. (501), 210@ (n.) 
Ovid :— 


Met. vi. (582), 2574, ὃ (n.) 


τὸ 


Petroniana (Baehrens P.L.M. 74-108) :--- 
(76. 3: 80. 5), 221a; (84. 4), 221b; (90. 5), 
221b, f. ; (92. 8), 2224 
Pindar :— 
Ol. ii. (19 =85), 181a, ὃ : (93=101), 180 f. 
Pyth, xi. (38), 2100 
Plato :— 
Crat. (408 Ὁ), 1814 
Gorg. (456 D, 457 C), 1780 (n.) 
Phil. (15 B), 11a, ὃ 
Protag. (327 C), 245); (347 B), 2446 
Soph. (244 D), 10a, ὃ 
Plautus :— 
Bacch. (278), 147) 
Pers. (497), 294 ; (513), 286 
Stich, (413), 1475 
Pliny :— 
Nat. Hist. viii. (32), 1334: (81), 132); ix. (5, 
36), ib. ; xi. (154), ἰδ. : (276), 1334 
Plutarch (932 F, 939 E), 2690 
Mor. (gt Eschol. on), 94, ὃ : ii. (p. 51921), 810, f. 
Propertius I. i. (19 coll. 22), 71 : vi. (10), 714, bis 
Vili. (25 sg.), 170@: xvi. (13), 169a: xx. (52), 708, 
f. ; II. viii. 169d: x. (21 sqq.), 49 f.: xv. (7-10), 
1714: xviii. (1-4), τοῦ: xxiii. (24), tb. : xxx. 
(19-22) ib. ; III. ix. (8), 1714, ὃ: (16), 170a: xv. 
(10), 1690: xvii. (38), 171b; IV. xi. (24), 104, b 


Agee Q. 
Quintilian :— 
Inst. Orat. i. (7.29), 22οὐ, £.; vii. (9), 1774, 6; 
viii. (2), 178) 


9. 
Simonides :— 
fr. (68), γα, ὃ 
Sophocles :— 
Ai. (143 sqq.), 105 ff. ; (835), 830 4 
Ant. (288), 179a, δ; (905 544. coll. Hdt. iii. 
110), 2170 (n.) 
Eurypylus (‘ Fragmenta Papyracea ') :— 
frr. (3: 511. 8-10), 2116; col. ii. (10), 2118, 
f.: (12), 2124: (19 sg.), 2124, ὃ: (24), 
212b; ili, (12 54., 17, 21), ib. 
Ichneutae (‘ Fragm. Pap. ’) :— 
col. i. (7 544.), 2094 ; ii. (7, 11, 14, 18), 2b. ; 
iii. (20), ἐδ. : (26), 2096; iv. (10, 15, 18), 
ib.; v. (1, 8), 1b.; vi. (12), 2090, f. : 
(20), 210a; vii. (7, 8), ib. : (10), 2104, b; 
viil. (17 sqg.), 210b; ix. (2, 5), ἴδ. 
(9 sqq.), 210b, f.; xi. (9, 11, 14), 2116: 
xii, (9), ib. ; xiv. (12, 18 sq.), 2116 
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O.C. (1489), 1834 

O.T. (198 sq.), 4£. ; (906 sq.), 183 ; (1089 sqq.), 
144 f.; (1492 sqq.), 182b, f. ; (1526), 1454, ὃ 

Phil. (319), 209a 

Trach. (339), 210a 


Statius :— 


Silu. 1. i. (28), 258b (n.): ii. (136), 205 ff.: iv. 
(86), 262 f.; 11. i. (88), 2576, δ: ili. (29 54.), 
258a, ὃ: (53), 258b: vi. (40), 2570: (93), 
257a (n.): vii. (96), 2570; V. 11. (10), #0.: 
iii. (94), ib.: (119), 2584: ν. (24-26), 262 f. 


Ἐν 


Tacitus :— 


Hist. iv. (48), 170 


Theocritus :— 


Idyll, i. (5 coll. Bion i. 55), 24τα : (30), 2414, 6: 
_ (51), 241b, f.: (55), 2424: (95-113), 2424, ὃ; 
il. (3, 10, 59, 71), 2420: (83, 103, 124, 130), 
2434: (159), 242b; iii, (27, 29, 30), 2434; 
iv., 2430: (31 sqq.), ib.: (49 5η4.}, 2444; V. 
(89, 109), ib. ; vi. (36 sqq.), ἐδ. ; vii. (6 coll. 1. 
93), 2444, ὃ: (53, 110, 142), 2440 ; vill. (25 
coll. Virg. Ecl. iii. 50), ib.: (74), 2440, f.: 
(86), 2454; ix. (1 544.), 2454, ὃ: (23), 2450; 
x. (45, 53, 54), ἴδ. ; xi. (22), 2450, £.: (38, 44), 
246α: (54 544.}), 246α, ὃ 
Theognis (83), 410; (93), 734 ; (112), 4τα (and n.) ; 
(x17), 734, 6; (169), 736, f. ; (213), 41D; (235), 
41d, b ; (271), 744; (333), 740 ; (352), 41>; (444), 
74b; (475), 740, f.; (535), 7543 597=1245), 75% 
b ; (609, 667), 750 ; (729), 750, f. ; (814, 818, 819), 
76a; (821), 410; (911), 210a; (923, 928), 76a; 
(945, 1001), 76b ; (1053), 7303 (1162410), 744; 
(1171), 76a; (1193), 760; (1202, 1258), 41b 
Thucydides i. (10), 248 f. : (93. 2), 2470, f.: (93. 3, 
5), 2484; ii. (54. 3), 2474, ὃ: (57. 2), 24743 V- 
(26. 1), 2494, ὃ : (103. 1), 181 f. ; vi. (78. 3). 182b 
vii. (47. 1), 1230 


Wf 


Velleius Paterculus ii. (13), 218 ff. 
Virgil :— 
Aen, vi. (283 54. coll. 896), 834 ; viii. (715), γα ; 
xii. (161 coll. viii. 693), 1230 
Catalepton vi. (4), 25; x. (6), ἐδ. 
Ecl. iv. (26), 116b (n.): (60 sqg.), 2274, 6; v. 
(49), 2584 (n.) 
[See also 251 ff. | 


Χ 
Xenophon :— 
Cyneg. (1. 7: 2 init.), 180b ; (5. 20), 1804 ; (7. 5), 
179 f.; (το. 7), 180b 
Hell. i. (1. 23), 2240 ; ii. (1), 186, ὃ 
Oecon. (20. 16), 213 f. 


III.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 
A. ἐπιβλέπειν, 1454, ὃ 
ἐσβολή, 2474 
ἀγριέλαιος (gend.), 2416 εὐθύνειν (ἰθύνειν), 2094 
ἀγρώτης (aypworns), 156b (n.) 
ἀκρίζειν (and cpds.), 1474 7. : 
ak po- in cpd. 1b. Zeb et a; 8b n. = 
ἁμαρτεῖν = Suapreiy (Hom.), 750 avs ebyaa) (n.) 
ἀναγραφή, 14a, ὃ θ 
ἀνάλογον, 894 9 : 


᾿Ανθεύς (dog’s name), 1854 


ἀντιγραφεῖς, 2340 
ἀπείρων, 1444, ὃ 


w (compend.), 236a 


ἄρτι, 2434 I. 
avrés=0 αὐτός (Hom.), 746 ἐπομανής (3), 108a, ὃ 
αὐτοχρῆμα, 2094 -ίχος in cpd., 2424 

ἀφιέναι, 4ὖ 

ἄχερδος (gend.), 24τὸ K 


ὃ Καδμείων τέλος (προστάται), 142a 
βοῦς ὀλέσαι, 106a, ὃ κάθαρσις (Trag.), goa 
κάλαμος, 186 

Pr. καταβῆηναιΞεκατελθεῖν (?), 74h 
καταλαμβάνειν (Thuc.), 249) 
κατασκαφαί, 142) 
κῆρες ᾿Ἐρινύων, ib. 
κίνδυνος, 182a, ὃ 


γέλωτ᾽ ἔχειν τινά (3), 2124 

γραμματεὺς κατὰ πρυτανείαν, 2344, ὃ 

γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς, 2344 

γραμματεὺς τῆς βουλῆς καὶ τοῦ δήμου, 234} 
A. 

A. λειμῶν᾽ ἐπιβαίνειν, 105) 

δάκος “ spear-wound,’ 2120 λευκοτριχεῖν (ξανθοτριχεῖν), 834 

δεῦτε (δηῦτε, δ᾽ αὖτε), 245), ἕ, λεύσω (λεύσσω), τ79α 

δήμου πρόβουλοι, τ424 

διαβάλλειν, 2ττῦ M 

διαφέρειν παρά Cc. acc., 2134, ὃ 

διαφέρειν τὸ ἥμισυ, 2146, ὃ 

διιπετής (διειπετής), τ56α 

δοκοῦντα καὶ δόξαντα, τ424 


-μανής in cpd., 108) 
Merddws, 2354 
μιμεῖσθαι, 2450 
μνῆμα, 41a (n.) 


E. N. 
ἕδρα, 30a 
εἶδος, ἰδέα (Plat.), 12a, ὃ ahi (gend.), 2414 
εἰσάγειν, εἰσφέρειν, etc., 37 f. ε 7 ΧΗ i ι ΣΤᾺ 
εἰσθέσεις (metr.), 158d ‘og opal \vicopat), 15 
ἐμβαίνειν, 212b 
ἐν ὥρᾳ, 2134 0. 
évéxew, 89a 
aed sine: ib. Olivas (dog’s name), 179d 
ἐξαφιέναι, 4b ὁλέγον ‘slightly’ (?), 30d 
ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ, 4b, f. ὀνοματοποιΐα, 60a 
ἐπαφιέναι, 4b ὄρνεον, 142) 
ἐπιβαίνειν, 106b, f, ὀψίχα (Hesych.), 292 
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ver Peet rete « 





Il. 


παραμύθιον c. dat., 1824 
παρθένος (παρθενική), 830 
πνεύμων (πλεύμων), 156) 
Πολύς (dog’s name), 1798, f. 
προξενία, 950 


Σ. 
σαρκίζειν, 122 f. 
στέγη (στέγειν), 146) 
σφιν, 1830 

πν 


ταυτᾶ ἅτε (Lacon. inscr.), 243} 


τραγίζειν, gob 
τρίζυγος, 210a 


Α. 


ἃ to δ, change of, 149a 
agrimensores, 2674, ὃ 

ἄφια, 168a 

avfuceve, calfacere, 149) 

at, ét, it, ar, ov, ér, 148 
au to a, change of, 1494, ὃ 


C. 


census (κῆνσοΞ), 221a 

cicatrix, 152a, b 

cincindéla, 1516, f. 

ciconia, ἰδ. 

ctlium, 152a 

cinis, 1b. 

clavigatio, 95) 

communia (Hor, A. P. 128), 153 f. 
Crescens (Kpjoxns), 2214 


E. 


e and f, confusion between, 2574, ὃ 
e and i, changes of, 151 ff. 
-ervunt, 1174 (D.) 


exin, 2384 

F. 
Serre (φέρειν), 29a 
fora, 20b, f. 
forma agrorum, 21a 
fritillum, 151b, 1534 
fuga, 228b 

I. 


id mea refert, 285, f. 
imperium (imperare), 510 
ingens, 251 fi. 
inops-laudis -- ἄδοξος, 49), f. 
inuleus (hinuleus), 1516, 1526 
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Υ. 


ὑάκινθος (gend.), 2414 
ὑδατοστεγής (Mod. Grk.), 146) 
ὑπαντᾶν, 1804, ὃ 

ὑποθήκη (ὑπάλλαγμα), 158 f. 


Φ. 
φέρειν, 29a 


φεύγειν (φυγή), 228ὺ 
φῆστοι, 21a 


χνοᾶν (χνοάζειν), 830 


y y (interj.), 2350 


B.—LATIN. 


iubeve, 1840, f. 
ius domicilit, 950 
tus oviginis, tb. 


L. 


licinus, 152a 
limitatio, 267a 
loqui (metr ), 168a 


mihi, tibt, sibi, 152a 
milium, 152a 

Minerua, 151b, 152b 
miniscor, 151 

miravi, 228b, f. 

morae ferri (Luc.), 1854 
mutilus, 245a 


nihil, 152a 
nimts, tb. 


O. 


ou, history of, 1504, ὃ 
ou to au, change of, 149), f. 


P, 


patrius, 116a, ὃ (and n.) 
piissimus, 206 

pilare, 1234 

plumare, ib. 

populari, 122a 

praebia, 221a 

premere, 257) 

proprius (communis), 153), f. 
Pudens (Lot Sys), 2214 
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Q. 
qu (metr.), 1684 
qui, quibus (metr.), ἐδ, 

R. 


vedomiti, 2.3 
vicinus, 1524, 1530 
vumpere =cuellere (?), 1854 


SP 


se, sese (Caes.), 92b 
silex, 152b 
siliceynium, 151b 
siliqua, 152a 
simila, ib. 

similis, ib. 

simitu, 151b 
sinister, ib. 

spicio, 152a 





This InDEx is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


INDEX 


statio peregrinovum et frumentariorum, 21a 


stega, 147) 
stribiligo, 153a 


ἜΝ 


t and ῥ, confusion between, 257) (and n.) 
temptus (?), 2214 
tilia, 152a 


Ne 


u for 0%, 1500 

a to 6, change of, 151a 
uafer, 256a 

uel (aut), 51b 

uigil, 152a 

uitulus, 152b 

ul’ (=uel), 207a (and n.) 
urbanitas, 5a, ὃ 

uvbem mutare, 184a 
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